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The siim of “Fleasaat Pujes” is, Tub fous dittos of good 

MOJt VJj AVI) I ATE I A, El’ IV \L HAMITS 3.V THE L’lMAG UEMUl \TJOX. 

hi order to tliis cud, it will endeavour to oxlnnit to tin* young the 
wondrous goodness and wisdom of ihe Creator iu liis works, and 
to excite within I Lon a longing for the highest moral ex^ellcnc**. 
In attempting another of the higher objects of education — tin* 
development and training of the mind — it will lead children to 
observe minutely and accurately — to reflect >y\vh r — and to com- 
pare and generalise carefully. Whilst presenting to tlion^ much 
solid information, it will open to their senses new fields of observa- 
tion; and, by rendering instruction pleasing and attractive, will 
aim to form a taste for reading, and a desire for knowledge. 

These objects will be dear to all who love Children. TJjey will 
be dearer still to those who possess the interesting responsibilities 
of a Parent; and to such, the Author o& “Pleasaxt Pages” 
would earne.st^y present liis Work. 

All the time asked for so important a design is ten minutes 
a-duy . The (g)ok, ii' regularly reacf by the Parent to his Child, at 
their morning meal, would render him his “Daily Instructor.? 
It, would, every morning, supply the child# with a new idea, and 
'■ l t his mind in motion for the day, prompting its exercise and 
UTowlli. May it thus become a familiar and welcome guest; 
locked for and required hy Children, as much as they require their 
d-.uly bread !*— and, may the Author be allowed, for many years, 
*thc ]»rivilcge of assisting 'Parents in their most sacred function — 
’ihe training of their offspring! • 



PREFACE. 


.Another object of the book is, to furnish si stock of material, 
► mplilied and arranged for the use erf Teachers — particularly in 
. lifsint. Schools, and the Preparatory Schools of the middle classes 
t is hoped that, being adapted for the tire-side and the school- 
room, it may thus become an instrument for extending to all grade.- 
of society some of those educational improvements wliicti, hitherto, 
have been mainly applied to the children of the poor. 

In order to make fiie Work extemively useful, it is published 
at a price which will require a very large sale even to protect, the 
Author from loss. lie would therefore venture to ask all Parents 
w ho may approve of its details, to aid in establishing its circulation. 
( ireat help may he given at little cost ■ and, in return, the Author 
will endeavour, under the Divine blowing, so to prosecute the 
undertaking, that they may, in assisting it, promote the be.-t 
interests of tlieir ( hildren. 


Tub Priory Uoir-E, Ci.41*tox, July, Ic&O. 


PREFACE TO THE Til HID EDITION. 

It will^je gratifying to many of the friends of Education to learn, 
that the hopes expressed in the lbiegoing Preface have already 
been largely realized!# Within nine months, upwards of eight 
thousand copies of the work, and a much larger number of some 
of the parts, have been soM. Jts still increasing sale, and its ex- 
tensive adoption in schools, lead the Author to kopcftliut it may ■ 
il source of instruction, not only to the present, but to many fir. are 
generations. ® 

Clapton, March, 1851. 
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1st Week. MONDAY. Introduction. 


Papa. Lucy, Willie, Ion, and Ada ! 
come here, I have some good news for 
you. 

Lucy. Pray, papa, let us hear it. 

Papa . Do you remember the In- 
fant School, where your mamma and 

1 once taught so many children ? 

Lucy. Yes, and the children too, 
who were so happy. 

Papa. Now, I have been thinking 
that you would like to hear some of 
their lessons ; for, in these times, the 
poor children of England often learn 
more in their schools than you do. 

Lucy. I’m sure we should like such 
lessons ; I want very much to learn 
about some animals. 

Willie. And I should like tv. je&rn 
about some new countries , and to 
hear some more History Tales. 

Ion. And I want to learn Draw- 
ing. 

Papa. Well, you shall learn all 
these things. Our course for the 
present shall be 

hood and Bad Children on Monday. 

Natural History “ Tuesday. 

History . “ Wednesd. 

Object Lesson# “ Thursday. 

Geography “ Friday, 

and Drawing . . “ ‘Saturday. 

We will have a reyular course of 


I 

lessons on each subject; and when I 
you want a change, you may learn | 
about Great Mon, or Biography, and i 
what is called Natural Philosophy. i 
Willie. I do not know what that • ' 
means. 1 

P. And yi>i may learn of different i 
plant’s and 1 lowers. | 

L. That is called* Botany* 

P. We shall teach you only one 
idea in each lesson, so that you may j 
understand and remember it perfectly. 

I should like much for you to gain ' 

ONE IDEA EVERY PAY. i 

L. That, will he six ideas in a i 
week. 

IF. Agfl Three hundred ipe\s ' 
in a year, if we can only remember * 1 
them ; hut why should we take so 
jnucli pains to learn ? 

Ion. That we may get knowledge, 
of course. | 

IF. Yes, it is very pleasant «to 
know moic ; but, after all, what use 1 
is our learning ? We must die one 
day, and Then we shall go out of the 
world and leave all our knowledge 
behind us. 

L. Oh Willie ! I’m sure that you 
do not know that ; you know we 
cannot leave it in our bodies. 

P. Besides, Willie, that is a selfish 
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: i 

thought. Do you '.mean to get know- llow joyfully he would get p at six j 

lodge only for "yourself ? Bv learn- o'clock in the morning, and. would tie i 

ing^, y6u may not only get good, 'hut on her little black bonnet, and white 
great jihuiJkvt for yourself and others, pinafore, and shawl ! Then he would 
Sit down all of you, and I’ll tell you brush her tiny filmes until they ; 
a taltf about — were very black, and would put on his ! 

straw hut, and away they would go ' 
THE PLEASURES OF LEARNING. over the lulls together. ; 

When I was at hoarding-school, At nine o’clock, hc uould tuacn 
there u as a hoy, a day-scholar, whom her to read, then lie taught her to i 
we all liked very much. He was write, and to spell. He showed her ! 
only ten years old. %l lle could not how to make ligmes, and work sums j 
play well at cricket or Hoop, \et he on her slate, and their aunt taught ' 

was the first boy in the school. One her to sew. j 

day I went home to tea with him. I wanted very much to know what ; 
His father was lying on the sofa ; he they learned on the hills, so one 
looked very pale, and had a bad morning I got leave to go with them, 
cough. His mother was sitting near “ I am going,” said Joseph, “ to teaeh 1 
to him with his little sister, whom little Kate all that my dear mother , 
she was teaching to write. taught me from underneath this tree. . 

After we had taken tea, and played Here are hundieds of things jet to 
in the garden, we sat down by the find out and learu. Look at that 
side of his mother, and read our les- beautiful sky and the long streaky | 
sons to her. Whilst she was sowing clouds. We are going to find out 
she talked to us about them, and ex- where the clouds come from, anti | 
plained # the hard words. \Ve soon what they are made of. Then we , 
understood them then, and I think 1 want to learn why some clouds are 1 
never learned my lessons so quickly round, and some long, and why they j 
before. arc of such a rosy colour in the morn- 

W. I sec now why lie was the first mg.” “ Then,” said little Kate, “ I want 
boy in the school. to know what the wind, which blow 1 * 

P. Bwt when we came back after them along, is made of, and where it 
the holidays, wc found -that he had comes from. We have been noticing, 
left school. His father’s house was too, the music which the animals 
shut up, and empty; for,^poor boy, make to the sun, when they see him. 
he and his sifter had lost their father Do you see that he is ju*.t getting j 
and mother, and had gone to live up! Listen, only now! There’s , 
with their aunt, on the other fide c r the singing of the birds — the buzzing | 
the pond. of the insects — the bleating of the | 

He told us that lie had only his lainhs, in the valley — and the cawing 
f little sister left to love now ; and of the rooks a loHg way off. We j 
| that, as he was too poor to come to me m, this summer, to count up the j 
i school again, he intended ,to read the diifercnt trees and plants here, and 1 
j books of the school library, and to perhaps the different earths, and ' 
j teach het all that he read, and every- rocks, and stones. To-morrow we 
■ thing that his good mother had told shall begin to learn about tills tree . 
j him about God their Father. behind us.” . 

J And oh! how delighted he was “Why, Joseph,” I said, “what is there ! 

| to teach his sister ! We could often to he learned from this old stump ? 

I see liiir^ from our bed-room window. “Ah!” said he, “my mother taught me I 
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manj tilings from it ; we had twelve 
fcssona : — 1st. Wc examined tlie 
roots, to,see*vhat they are made for. 
2n<I]y. We learned about the sap. 
3rdly. The Crunk. 4tlily. The 
branches. Stilly. TTic pith. Gthly. 
The layers of wood. 7tlny. Tlic 
hark. Stilly. The buds. 9thly. 
Tho le:v»es, and what they were 
made for. lOthly. The little in- 
sects which live on the leaves and 
under the hark, llthly. How the 
tree came here, and what it was 
made for. 12 tidy. We learned its 
name, and to wlint family of trees it 
belong*. And,” said he, “ 13ihly, 
I'm going to teach ail this to Katie, 
and ."he is so glad !” 

II'. Hut, papa, what was the use 
of their spending time in noticing 
these things so much ? 

P. You ought, Willie, to notice 
1 and know ere rtf common thing around 
von. From the Plants you get food 
to nourish you, medicine to heal you, 
and clothing to -cover you. The 
Corn plants wive y»*u the straw for 
your hat. The Crocus plant grew the 
i yellow colour for the ribl>on. The 
1 Indigo plant, the dark blue for your 
neckerchief. You have to thank the 
Flax plant for the linen of your 
I shirt, and the Cotton tree for your 
socks. Your shoe-strings came 
i from a silkworm ; your coat from a 
; sheep, and your shoes from a calf. 

| /on. And the soles from the Gutta 
I Percliu tree. * 

P. Thu Oak trees are made into 
' ships, the Hemp plant into sails, 
i and the wind blows them along. The 
Kurth affords us Iron for great rail- 
j roads ; and Water tho mighty steam 
1 for the cnghies. These are all very 
common tilings, and yet you see man 
j has found much good by thinking 
about them? Hut, ah ! WJJie, when 
i you begin to notice how beautifully 
j they are all made, and to ^ eel tlmt 
' they are all the works of God, you 


will gain even, a far greater good. 
One of my books 6ays, 

“ These charms shall work thy soul's 
eternal health, 

And love, and gentleness, and joy lm- 
pait." 

| So God's works will always teach i 
I you something new about their I 
I Maker, and will give you good j 
I thoughts, which you will keep after . 

I you go out of this world. We shall 1 
I find out some of these thoughts soon. ; 

| L. And did Joseph get so much 
I good by taking notice ? 

I\ Yes, and his sister too. He , 
taught her every day until she was u 
great girl, and now they both enjoy, 
iu another way, more happiness than 
ever. ! ' 

Ion. ITow do they get it, papa ? ! 

P. By giving it to ot/urs. That is , 

1 the only way to get real happiness. 

| They live in the country, where* they ! 
have moij; than a hundred children ! 
lo teach ; and, as they thank God 
| when tiie children gro\x wiser and 
j better, the happiness which they see 
in their faces comes back agaiu to 
them, a hundred-fold. They talked 
to me the other day of a higher happi- j 
ness still, which they know they will , 
j have soon. 

L. What is that, papa ? j 

P. Listen ! In 100 years, you, 
and Iful] of us, will belong to an- r 
' other world instead of this one. 
Joseph and his sister must die too : 

1 and their great happiness will begin 
| when they sit in hea\cn and meet ! 
their old scholars. Then, how i 
tiiey will thank God again, that lie 
allowed them to teach ! One scholar 
, will say to them, You first showed 
me the way up here another, “ You 
first taught me to love Jesus Christ.” 

Pei haps many bright angels, as they 
go on their way to praise God, will 
stop and say to them, You fir.vi 
taught us to sing.” And even the 
Great God may call to them, saying, 
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“Inasmuch as tehave done it 

t UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE MY 
BRETHREN, YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO 
ME.” ' ' * 

[ W. Is that real , papa ? 
i P. Of course it will be. Do you 
| not know that heaven is as “ real ” a 
: place as earth? Joseph says that the 
i treasures he has up there are safer 
i than anything he has in tliis world ; 
I he will never lose them. , 

! L. That is true, because the 
| Bible says so. 

| P. Now, Willie, you see why I want 
j to teach you more, and to give you a 
j lesson every day. You will, I hope, 
, grow up to be a man, and then you 
must teach others. You need not 
| have a school. This world is a school, 
j Here people will learn either good 
i things or had tilings from you, and 


you cannot help it. Ever since the 
world was made, every generation 
has been learning sonetjung from 
the generation before it, and so the 
world has become Utlier better or 
worse. 

W. Then we had better learn as 
much as we can, and get our minds 
full of good thoughts. 

P. True, Willie, a lesson will only 
cost ten minutes of your play-time. 
After we have had our week’s les- 
sons, we will print tliem in a book. 
So, if I can not only teach you, but all 
the boys and girls in England, do 
you not think 1 shall be glad ? 

W. Oh yes ! And I shall be glad 
to learn, now. Ten minutes a-duy ! 
that is not much time. 1 should be 
glad to have two lessons a-dav, so 
that 1 might become a good teacher. 


i* 

1 Gun’s presence hliinetb every wnere, 
* By night as well as day, 

To guard us by his constant care, 
And guide us on our way. 


2 Although we are but poor and weak, 

Children of sin and dust; 

Yet Wti can still our Father seek, 

And *n him put our trust, 
u 

3 And we are strong in him to dare 

All that i^»good and right; 

IJis will to do, liis love to share, 
Dear ehildreu in his sight! 

4 Then, let us offer daily praise, 

For mercies daily given; 

And jojSful songs of gladness raise, 
In gratitude to heaven. 



1st Week. ' TUESDAY. Natural History. 


VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

Lucy. Mamma, what sh$ll we 
learn by noticing the Animals? 

Mamma, Many useful and plea- 
sant things. You will see in what per- 
fect order God’s works are arranged. 

. Buonaparte’s army was once set- 
ting out on a march. There were 
soldiers with red coats, white coats, 
dark-blue coats, — soldiers on black 
horses, grey horses, and brown horses, 
all mixed together in a crowd. There 
were flags in one part, tents in 
another, cannons, waggons, waggon- 
horses, and servants. If you had 
seen them, you would have said, — 
IV hut confusion! 

! But, a few hours afterwards, Buo- 
1 naparte Avas there! The red sol- 
i diers were all standing in straight 
lines — the blue-coats were arranged 
j in a square. The waggons were 
; loaded, and placed behind encli other 
1 in long rows. The flag* and can- 
non Avere placed at regular distances, 
i Everything Avas in good order; and 
; the army was beautiful to look upon. 

I IF. Ah! I dare say Buonaparte 
kneAv all the soldiers and regiments. 

| I low I should like to bo able to 
! arrange soldiers in such beautiful 
| order. 

; M. I can give you something bet- 
I ter to do than that. The order of 
I soldiers is ou4y mans order ; but 
| amongst the ten thousand animals 
I Avhicli God lias placed all ov?r the 
| world, there is perfect order; far 
more beautiful than Buonaparte 
! could make with his men. 

I IF. There does not appear to he 
any order at all. Every inc seems 
to grow according to its own fancy! 
When a boy and an oyster have left 
off growing, h#w different they look ! 
Yet they are both animals. Think 
of the Elephant and the Spryt ; an 
Owl and a Worm ; a Camelopard 


and a Frog; a Wolf and an Eel; a 
Star-Fish and a Sheep;* a Slug and 
a Peacock; a Bear and a Butterfly. 
They may be all brothers, but they 
seem to mo as disorderly in their 
appearance, as the soldiers were 
before they marched. 

M. Yet, do you know that they 
are all arranged in a much better 
order thaji Buonaparte could make? 
They become different in their size 
and shape — not according to their 
own fancies, but by the intention of 
their Maker. No doubt he has a 
reason for every difference that you 
have ever noticed in them. Every 
animal has its proper place in nature, 
and from the highest to the lowest j 
they are all connected together in | 
perfect regularity. They form, as it 1 
Avere, one long chain; and Avher. you 
begin to see this, you will lind the 
animals jiven more beautiful to look 
upon than Buonapajrte’s arniy. 

L. 1 should like to have seen them 
when Noah led them into the ark! 
Perhaps God arranged them for him. 

IF. I should like to find ont what 
regiment the Dog belongs to, and the 
Cat. • 

M. It wHl be some time before you 
will he £^le to do that properly. I 
may telfryou that all the animals are 
arranged in four great divisions . I 
thii^; I will at once lead you to oh- ! 
►serve these divisions before you begin I 
to notice the animals more closely. 

L. Ploase, mamma, let us begin 
directly. Here is our dog Fan; does 
she belodfe to a division? 

M. Certainly; take her on your 
lap and notice her. 

IF. Now, Miss Fan, what are you 
made of? Flesh, blood, skin, and 
hones. 

Ion. That is more than all animals 
have: the lobster which momma 
bought yesterday bad no bpnes in it. 
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Jl/. Toll me some of tlie Dog’s bones. 

L. Her rib bones. 

A: ITer ltg.bones. 

IF. Her jaw bones. 

Ion. I have found such a great 
bone here. It runs all along her 
back, from her head down to her tail. 

M . This is the largest bone of all. 

! It is the pillar of her body— the ribs 
1 and most of the other bones arc 

joined to it. It i> called “ the Back- 
bone, or Spine.” 

I. These bones make a sort of 
framework for her body. Just as the 
l beams and rafters of u house make a 
framework for it. 

j IF. The Lobster you spoke of, Ion 
| — although it has not any bones — 

' has a framework to its body, as well 
l as our dog. 

? Ion. I suppose its shell is its frame- 
•work. But its shell is outside its 
! body. 

j ll\ Well, then, it has an outride 
, framework — why should it not ! — 

• f the dog’s framework is inside its body. 

! M. We call the dog ; s framework a 
' skeleton. So we will say of her — 

1st, — Her body is bflilt on an inter- 
nal skeleton, the principal part of 
which is t^ie backbone. 

* M. To procure food fo»* this body, 
ft must carry it about from one place 

! to another. 

1 W. So it has four legs, as all ani- 
mals have. 

L. Not all animals. The fly has # 
, six; the spider has eight; and the 

oyster — 

W. has none. The worm has no 
legs. « 

/on. And the centipede has a hun- 
dred. C 

M. Nearly all animals with an 
internal skeleton, if they have not 
four legs, have four parts, called 
limbs, with which they move about 
from place to place. 

W. Our canary has an inside 
skeleton,*but it lias only two legs. 


I M. Bight, Willie, but it has four 
I limbs; two for walking, and* two for 
flying-; and faheshnxd only limbs for 
swimming. 

M. The dog’s food forms blood, 
which is different from that of some 
animals. 

IF. Yes; the blood of the butter- 
fly is white. 

Ion. And Fan has red blood. * 

M. We shall only notice those 
three parts at present — her skeleton, 
limbs, and blood. 

Now, listen carefully. All ani- 
mals that resemble her in these three 
parts, form one of tlie great divisions, 
and arc called Backboned Animals 
Let us make a lesson about her. 

Lesson 1. 

“ Our Dorj has ( 1 ) an internal skele- 
ton, 7vith n backbone or spine. 

11 She has (2) four limbs. 

“ (3) She has red blood , and is railed 
a Backiioned Animal.” 

Ion. I have been thinking while 
we were saying it, that / am a back- 
boned animal, for I have all thc*e 
things. 

ftl. That is true, Ion. Tell me 
some other backboned animals. 

L. The (at, the Cow, tin* IJorsp. 

IF. The Fox, the Wolf, the Ele- 
phant. i 

Ion. The Parrot, Eagle, Frog, : 
Whale, Lizard, Herring, and Sprat, ! 
are backboned animals. j 

M. So is the Serpent, hut it ■ 

has m feet. Some of the Lizards | 
have only two feet. You will re- j 
member, then, that not all hack- J 
boned animals have four limbs. j 

L. The Eels have not, and many 
of the fishes. > 

Ion. I have just thought such a 1 
ghod thought, Willie. We will write 
down on a large piece of paper the 1 
names ‘of all tlie backboned animal* 
we know, so as to make a division. 
What c a large one it will be I 

IF. Yes; and we will take great 
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care oT it, and whenever we find out 
a new Backboned animal, or hear of 
one, w r e w^il jftin its name to the list. 

L. And we will pin the list on to 
I the nursery waif. 

| M. That will he a very good plan, 
and when you have made a large 
list, I will teach you to arrange 
tlfem agaiit into classes. Remember, 

! rf>nce more, that to know a Backboned 
animal properly you must notice three 


of its parts, — its Skeleton, Limbs, 
apd Blood. 

And here is something^ else 'for.you. 
If you like to call youlr division by a 
Latin name, instead of an English 
one, do not write “ Backboned,” hut 
“ Vcrtebrated*’ animals. 

W. I tliink that is a better word. 
“I, 'Willie, am a Veiiteruated 
Animal! Of course I am! I 
don’t like to j}e called ( Backboned.’ ” 


I sing tli’ almighty power of God, 

That made the mountains rise: 

That spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies. 

I sing the wisdom that ordained 
The sun to rule the day, 

The moon shines full at his command. 
And all the stars obey. 

ft 

1 sing the goodness of the Lord, 

That filled the earth with food; 

He formed the creatures with his word. 
And then pronounced them good. 

Lord, how thy wonders arc displayed, 
Where’er I turn mine eyes; # 

If I survey the ground I tread, 

Or gaze upon the skies I 9 

There’s not a plant or flower below, 
But makes thy glory knMvnj 

And clouds arise, and tempests blow, 
By order from thy throne. 

Creatures, as numerous as they Be, 

Are subject to thy care; * 

There’s not a phice where we can flee, 
But God is present there. 


Watts . 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

Lucy . Piease, papa, Wednesday is 
to be the History morning. Will 
you teach us about a King before 
you go to town? 

Papa. Yes; I am quite ready. 
Once there was a King. But, stop! 
would you not like to learn about 
the place he lived in first? 

W. Oh, yes! then $c shall under- 
stand about the King much better. 

P. 1 know of an Island which in 
the old times was even more beauti- 
ful than it is now. Ah, if you could 
have seen it! Some parts were 
covered with woods and thick forests | 
of oak, where many wild animals ! 
lived. There were mountains, where j 
the eagles built their nests. Lakes : 
with fish and wild fowl. There were 
miiles under the ground, with iron, 
copper, and tin. At the south, 
there were long downs sloping to- 
wards tli( sea, and covered with grass 
as smooth as green velvet; — thou- 
sands of sheep feed there now — and 
not far off from the downs were tall 
cliffs made of chalk, from which you 
could see another country called Gaul. 

W. Wlty, that must be England! 

P. Let us wait and see. Some 
parts would have made a pretty pic- 
ture. Near the woods axl lakes 
were many round lints made of 
wicker work, or of houghs of trees 
covered with the skins of auimals. * 

The natives, too, were worth 
seeing. I once saw a picture of a 
native going out in the morning, to 
hunt for his dinner. He had very 
few clothes on, which were* made of 
skins; and his body was painted dif- 
ferent colours. 

L . Then, I am sure, Willie, he was 
not an Englishman . 

P. He was standing near a hut, 
with his dog by his side, and a bow 
in his haiyi; and off they both went, 


far into the shady wood to find and I 
kill ,,sorne animal. But, perhaps, j 
after hunting for » some time, they ( 
would come back with only a few 
roots, and some acorns and berries. ! 

W. Poor fellow! and is that all 
he would have for dinner? j 

P. Yes; but perhaps on a Tue««- j 
day he would kill a deer. On Wed- j 
lU'sday, lie might shoot a bird. On j 
Thursday, catch a fisli. j 

IV. A salmon, perhaps. Where j 
would lie catch it? 

P. lie would catch a salmon in the | 
river; but sometimes he would take 
his net and canoe, and go on the 
lake. 

L. On Friday, he would onl y have 
some milk. 

P . Perhaps nothing else. In this 
manner the natives lived on one pr.rt 
of the Island. The people could 
make little else hut huts, canoes 
arrows, spears, and nets. The only 
animal they had for a companion was 
the dog, who liked that sort of life; 
arid the only objects for which they 
seemed to live were to eat, and to 
fight. 

L. Why, they were not much bet- 
ter than the lower animals. I dare 
say the dog thought himself as good 
as his master! 

P. Yes ; their state was the lowest 
state of mankind; — such men are in 
a savage state , and are called Hun- 
.teks. 

L. Oh ! we read about that state 
of man in the Bible; about Nimrod, 
the great hunter, and others. 

P. Even now there are people 
in the world in such a state — the 
North American Indians, the Austra- 
lians, the New Zealanders — 

W. And most of the 4 Africans. 

P. In another part of the Island, 
— in the beautiful valleys — some of 
the natives were in a better state. 
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They haa learned to tame some of 
the aniinafs, which came down from 
the hills tog/ecd; and on the broad 
green pasture-land, you might l&ve 
seen flocks of sheep, and herds of 
cattle, which they would watch over 
during the day, loading them from 
one green spot to another. So these 
men,* as theif flocks increased, ga- 
thered riches; some began to be 
masters, and some servants. They 
were said to be ill a pastoral state , 
and were called Shepherds. 

L. Just like Abraham. The 
Bible says that he was rich in cattle, 
and silver, and gold. 

W. And the Bible says, too, that 
he had sheep, and oxen, and men- 
servants and maid-servants, and 
she-usses and camels. Do not the 
Arabs live in such a state now? 

P. Yes. There were others on 
the Island in a more civilised state, 
whom I will describe next time. 

Ion Please, papa, tell us the name 


of the Island before you leave 
off. . , 

P. The Island is the onc.cn which 
you We standing now. 

Jon . Perhaps there was a hut in 
our garden. 

P. It was called Biltain, and the 
people were called Britons. 

Ion. How long ago was it? 

P. A long time. Try and think 
of the time. Nineteen hundred years 
ago. Fifty ^cars before the birth of 
our Saviour. 

L . Now let us make up a lesson. 

Lesson 1. 

(1.) About 1900 year 8 ago, which 
was 50 years before Christ , this coun- 
try was called Britain. 

(2.) The People were called Britons. 

(3.) Some of the Britons lived in a 
savage state, and were Hunters ; some 
lived in a pastoral stute, and were 
Sil EFll ER ds ; and others — 

, We shall learn about another 
day. * 


1 God bless our native land, 

May Heaven’s protecting hand 

Still guard our shore! 
May peace her power extend, 

Foe be transform’d to friend, 

And Britain’s rights depend 

On war no more. • 

2 May just and righteous laws 
Uphold the public cause, 

And bless our Isle! 

■Home of the brave and free, 

The land of liberty — 

We pray that still on thee, 

Kind Heaven inay smile. 


3 And not this land alone, 

But be tii^ mercies known 

From shore to shore! 
Lord, njfke the nations sec 
That men should brothers be, 
An(J form one family, 

The wide world o’er 

4 God save our gracious Queen, • 
Long liws our gracious Queen, 

Qod save the Queen! 

Send her victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen ! 

Hickson 
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. THE TABLE-CLOTH. * 

• Lvcy. » l do not know anyfliing 
about Object Lessons. Mamma, what 
are they for ? 

Mamma. First, — To teach you to 
observe minutely. More than half 
‘the knowledge which men posses*, 
they get by carefully noticing things. 

W. That is easy; we are to use 
our eyes, I suppose.* 

M. Yes, and other ^organs also ; 
you do not observe sounds with your 
eyes. 

W. No; I use my ears. 

M. And how do you notice dif- 
ferent scents? 

W. I observe them with my nose. 

M. And the differences in taste— 
between the ta*te of milk, and milk 
and water, for instance? 

. W. I find that out with my 
tongue. 

M. And if you want to know 
whether your plate is hot or cold ? 

W* I can tell that by feeling. 

M. So you have several organs to 
observe with. 

W. Yes; organs for seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, — 
there aje five. 

M. They are called Jhe five senses. 
These sensesare,allday long, bringing 
some knowledge or other ^jyour mind. 
The ObjectLessons will lead you to use 
them more carefully and slowly, — and 
afterwards to form words for exf. ressyig 
your observations with exactness 

In the course of time you will learn 
snany things. You will have to look 
at two or three objects together, — and 
to notice in what they arc alike, and 
in what they differ— to compare them 
j as we says * Then you will learn to 
find out the reason why they differ — 
to reflect ; and when you can observe, 
compare, and reflect carefully, you 
shall learn to arrange your objects in 
classes. 


W. Oh, I do not understand that j 
at all, mamma ! T*lea£!, where is an i 
object to begin ^jth? 

. M. There are plenty of objects | 
everywhere. .Here on the break fhst- j 
table is a good stock of lessons. The | 
piece of bread and butter yoji are*'! « 
eating — yon have never noticed it f 
half enough. 

L. And the milk, and egg. 

M. Yes; we will talk about the 
bread, butter, sugar, milk, the egg, 
the salt, coffee, papa’s cocoa, the 
boiling water, bacon, knife and fork, 
plate, tea-cup, spoon, coffee-pot, the. 
table-cloth, and the mats : one ob- 
ject every Thursday morning at 
breakfast- time. 

We shall not have time for a long 
lesson now — suppose we begin with 
the table-cloth. Now, Willie — take 
great notice with your eyes, and tell 
me all its parts. 

W. My eyes tell me it has no 
parts at all; — it is one large piece. 

M. Then you must have very bad 
eyes, Willie — look again. 

Ion. Here is the comer of the cloth 
in my lap. This is one part, is it 
not? The table-cloth has corners. 

M. Quite right, Ion. Now, move 
your finger from that corner to 
Lucy’s corner, without taking it oft’ 
the cloth, and you will find that it 
may travel to her in four directions. 

Ion. I can move my finger along 
thie edge, or the other — in two 
directions. 

W. That is another part— the 
edge. The cloth has corners and 
edges — two parts. 

Ion. Or, instead of going round the 
edges, I may move my finger across 
the face of the cloth to Lucy. 

M. Do not say “the cloth’s face” 
say Surface. Your finger may travel in 
another way across the wider surfcuce 
— tfiiat will make four directions. 
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* IK Ah, then, the cloth has four 
| parts — thfc edges, corners, upper 
i surface, and #md<*r surface. And I 

sec another! In ^hat part is the 
urn placed? 

A da. In the middle ; that is 
another part. 

• L. Here is another part, which I 
made* njysclf-*-thc “ hem” round it. 

fan. And then you made some 
stitches , they must be parts of the 
cloth. 

M. So they are. 

Ada. I sec some flowers marked 
all over it 

IK Hut they are not parts. 

L. I think the flowers on it must 
he called parts, because if the cloth 
had not any patterns on it, it would 
be a sheet 

IK Very well. It has a border — 
that is a part. 

Jon. Oh! oh! I am so pleased. I 
have found thousands of parts all at 
once. Look ! — while I pull out some 
in this place, where it is “ unra- 
velled.” They are little threads, or 
“ ravel lings.” 

M. They are called fibres pro- 
perly. 

Ion. Where do the fibres come from, 
mamma ? 

M. They grow in the fields. In 
Yorkshire, Ireland, and Flanders, 

* you may see fields covered with 
plants, bearing a pretty blue flower: 
they arc called flax plants. After 
the flowers are dead, the plants are 


pulled up. The -seeds arc then 
beatqn out; the stalks are soaked in 
water, and dried, and beaten, and 
combed, and bleached, and bo on, 
until they become bundles of fibres 
fit to make into a table-clotli. 

L. What is done with the seeds? 

M. They aro sold to the chemists, 
and others, and are called linseed. 

IK So my linseed-tea, and the 
table-cloth, corr^ from the some 
plant. . 

L. And the linseed-oil which Jane 
rubs the furniture with. 

M. Goods made from the flax- 
plant are called “ linen” goods. They 
are manufactured in Leeds, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, and the north of Ireland. 
You may look for tlieBe places on 
the map. Come, Willie, try if your 
eyes are any better now. Can you 
tell me the parts of the table-clotli? 

IK Yes, mamma, I can see them 
now. May I make up the lesion 
about it?* 

Object Lesson No. 1. — The Urble- 
Cloth. 

(\) Our Table-cloth is a piece of 
linen with four edges— four corners — 
an Under Surface , Upper Surface 
— Middle , Hem, Stitches , Pattern , Bor- 
der , and J 'ihres. • 

(2) The linen is procured fi'orn the 
stalk of th%flax plant , which is grown 
in Yorkshire, Ireland, Flan- 
ders, cfc. 

(3} Table-cloths are made at 
Seeds, Dundee, Dunfermline,^. 


God might have bade theearth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

He might have made enough, enoftgh 
For every want of ours, 

For med’eine, luxury, and food, # 

And yet have made no flowers I * 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made 
All dyed in rainbow light, 

All fashion'd with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night 7 

To comfort man, and whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

For God, who caretli for the flowers. 

Will much more care for him ! 

—Mary dfmritt. 
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SOLIDS, LIQUIDS, and FLUIDS. 
• P. Con^e, Lucy! I have a long 
story to tell you about Adolf. 

L. Who is “ Adolf,” papa ? 

P. You shall hear. Adolf, and 
his brother and sister, went up on a 
tall cliff. "Ah!” he said, “I have 
thought of something. You, my 
brother, are going to learn of the 
animals on the carih. You, my sis- 
ter, are going to leark of all the 
beautiful trees and plants. And now, 
I, too, have found something to learn 
about; I will learn of the World 
*tself, on which they live. 

•* Yes,” said he, “ I can see many 
things even already. Look, yonder, at 
the broad green ocean ! See the rolling 
waves, with their white foam dashing 
against the rocks ! Do you hear 
the angry wind whistling to them ? 
Listen, now! — it is howling and beat- 
ing them about, and the poor waves 
are roaring for fear. Whew! Here 
it comfcs. Mind ! It will blow you 
over. You cannot see it, and yet it 
is stronger than you arc. 

“ Do you notice the dark iron-grey 
cloud which seems almost to touch 
the Ocean ? How thick and heavy 
it looks! Old ‘Wind’ seems in- 
clined to make it move on. But ah ! 
it is rather hard work for He can 
only persuade it to jog along slowly. 

“ Sec the long range of hills behind 
us, with their round white ^headi, 
made of chalk. Here are flint-stones 
to examine, and black earth ; a hank 
of red earth, and shingle, and sand. 

“ Now," said Adolf ter his sister, 
“ whilst you are learning about your 
trees, I mean to notice all these 
things. I will travel all over the 
world, and will learn of the deep 
waters, and the high mountains, with 
their snows, glaciers, and waterfalls. 
I will learn of the fields of ice at the 
Poles, and the burning deserts of 


Africa ; I will go and see the Coral j 
Rocks made by little insects, the ! 
rocks which h**Ve been formed by 
the water, and others which have 
been made by fire. Then, I will 
learn of the great fiery lukes under, i 
the earth, and the burning volcanoes. 
Oh!” said he, “you may talk about 
your trees and animals, but the earth 
is all wonders. I will learn 

ABOUT THE EARTH.” 

L. And, papa, shall we hear of all 
the places he saw?. 

P. Yes. We will begin now. He 
first learned, what you all know, 
that the world is a globe turning on 
its axis. Then he found out that, 
although it seemed t.o be an immense 
world, after all it is but a little speck 
compared with some of the stars 
which God has made. 

He found that the middle of this 
globe consists of heavy rocks made 
of granite, &c., which are covered 
over with a crust of earth.” 

W. That earth is lighter than the 
rocks. I dug some of it this morn- 
ing with my spade. 

P. Then, the greater part of this 
crust — all, except the high parts, 
where man and the animals live — is 
surrounded by a still lighter sub- 
stance. 

L. That is water. You need 
not dig that, Willie. It is so light, 
that I can move it by blowing it 
witli my breath. 

P. And then he found that the 
earth and water are surrounded by 
something else — thinner, and lighter 
still — so that a drop of water will 
sink through it. 

L. That is air. 

P. By taking great notice, he 
foum^that the three* great divisions 
— Earth, Water, and Air, are all 
composed of very little parts , called 
particles. 


L 
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The particles of the earth hold fast 
to each other, so that we can walk 
and tread on tjiem without sinking: 
therefore, the earth is called solid. • 

} Ion. The stones anfvery solid ; but, 

I when Jane bought a lump of salt 
yesterday, T moved some of its parti- 
* dies away from the others, only by 
; touching them«rith my finger. 

P m Still, when she placed the salt 
I' on the table, and you did not rub it, 
it kept its shape, and the particles 
did not fall away from each other — 
so it is solid. But let us go down 
in the kitchen. Here is a glass full 
of the next substance — I Voter. Wil- 
lie, just turn it over, and put it in a 
lump on the table. 

\V. I’ll try. Ah, papa, look! In- 
stead of keeping the shape it had in 
the glass, the water has allowed its 
particles to run away from it, cvrry- 
wlicic. Mind, Lucy! Some of them 
are running into your lap, and some 
have gone on a visit to the lloor. 

1 The particles of the water are sprawl- 
ing all over the table, and do not 
Keep in any particular shape. 

Jj. That is because they cannot 
hold together so much as the particles 
of the earth. 

Jon. Then water is not solid. 

P. No, it is not. Yet there must 
be a little power, which holds its 
particles together. All look at this 
drop, at the end of my finger. It 
has more than a million particles, 
yet there is some power keeping thqpi 
close to each other in u round shape. 

L. Yes, the particles at the lower 
part of the drop hold fast to the 
particles of the upper part. 

Ion. And there is some power 
holding the outside particles to 
those inside. 

W. And the same pwoer holds the 
drop to papa’s finger. But that power 
g is not strong enough to hold together 
I the particles of two drops. If >wu 
Iwere to try and join another one to 


w 

this, they would both- fall down toge- 
ther. 

P. ’That is true. Now bring me 
another glass of water. Stfe, Willie ! 
Directly I put my solid finger on the 
top of the water, and push, the par- 
ticles majte way for it. 

L. That is because they are so 
loose; the power which holds them 
together cannot prevent your finger 
from separating them. I see the dif- 
ference between Water and solid 
things — Thcve is not so much power to 
hold its particles together. What do 
you call the water, papa, if it is not 
solid? 

P. We call it liquid. All of you 
repeat this after me. The particles 
of water are so loose , that they can 
only hang together so as to Joi'm a 
drop — so water is called liquid. 

Ion. And now — The Aik. 

W. The particles in the air must j 
be .very small, for I cannot even see ; 
them. * 

Ion. And they are bo loose* that 
even the drops of rain fall through 
them. Yet they have some sub- 
stance, I suppose? 

P. Yes. Take this empty blad- 
der, Willie, and blow into it. 

Ion. How it is swelling ! * 

W. Yes, of course, the particles of 
air from my#nouth move it. Now, 

I will opcn*tlie bladder again, and 
let the particles out. Listen! Here 
they cqpic. Hark ! what a hurry 
they are in. I can hear them. I 
can feel them against my cheek, but 
cannot see them. • 

P. See thjg feather which I have 
thrown up in the air, how slowly it 
comes down.? 

L. Yes, there must be particles in 
the air to keep it up so long. 

P. Now let us find a name for the 
air. Repeat this, together: — The air v 
is composed of particles , so small that 
we cannot see them. They are always 
flowing about , and cannot hold together 
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enough to form -a, drop. So the air is j 
called fluid. 

Tlius Adolf found out. on the fir.it i 
morning, \ llut in learning of this 
great w 01 Id he would have to notice i 
three dilferent substances: — and, as 
he went home, he made up this lesson i 
* in Ills mind. 

Physical Geography. LtSSON 1. | 


1 . The Earth on whiff i we live is 
in a SOLID state. • 

2. The Water siqroundmg the 
earth is in a LIQUID state. And 

.3. The Air, dunvunding the Earth 
and Water, is in a FLUID state. 
“ Solid.” “ liquid and il fluid: 1 Wc 
will talk again about these words. . 


Tiif. (io- of nature and of grace 
In all his works appears; 

Hi.-! goodness through the earth wc ti ace, 
His grandeur in the spheres. 

Behold this fair and fertile glohe, 

By Him in wisdom planned; 

*Tw:ib he who girdl'd, like a robe, 

The ocean round the land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye, 

Thither his path pursue, 

His glory, boundless a- the sky, 
OVrwhelms the wondering view. 

Here on the hills He feeds his herd-, 

His flocks on yonder plains; 

llis praise is wiuhled by the birds, 

0 could we catch their strains! 

In every stream his bounty flows, 
lMflu-drig joy and wealth; 

In every breeze his spirit blows, 

The breath of life and health. 

Ilis blessings fall in plenteous showers 
Upon the lap of Earth, 

That teems with foliage, fruit, and flowvn*, 
And ripgs with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 

How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found! 
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I 


Ion. Papa, will you please to tell 
me some ol' the uses of Drawing? 

P. Yes, tai. Suppose I had just 
invented the stqpm - engine, and 
wanted to give you an idea of nil the 
machinery inside. Well! If I could 
not draw, I must sit down and write 
u loii" account of every little part. 

Ion. And then, perhaps, I should 
not understand it. 

P. But, if I had draitm each part 
by itself on a piece of paper, and 
then had drawn the whole of it ? 

Ion. Then I should have under- 
stood it much latter, for I should 
have seen it with my eyes. 

W. Yes, he would ha\e seen it 
with the eu; in his body, Imt from 
your “description*' he would have to 
see with the eye of his mind — his 
mind's eye. 

L. lie would make an image in his 
mind — that is called “imagination," 
I sup] RISC. 

I\ And if I had wanted to send 
my description of this wonderful 
thing to all the nations in the world, 
I should have to write it in French. 
German, Persian, Sanscrit, Chinese, 
and many other languages; — but. 
the Drawing — 

Ion. It would lie understood hv 
all people, without being translated. 

L. 1 could never remember the 
position or size of countries , without a 
map of the world. If I learn about 
countries “out of book,” I forget 
them ; hut when I see the placed on 
the map, I can remember them easily. 

W. So Drawing helps yo y memory. 

P. And then, again, if 1 wanted 
the people at Brussels to make rxic 
carpet, exactly the pattern of this 
one, I should write and say, “ Make 
me a very curly scroll, with two 
flowers, sticking gut on the right side, 
one growing from the middle, # and 
half a dozen springs at the end.” 

Ion. Oh ! of course. They cou] d*not 
understai id : they must have a pattern. 


P. No, they could not imagine it 
correctly. You will find, as you pro- 
ceed, that Drawing and Pointing hare 
even higher uses. Wc will begin 
to-day with a lesson on Lines. 

LINKS. 

P. What is the difference between 
these two lines? 


Ion. One is broader than 
other— they differ in breadth. 9 
P. Look at these two lines. 



TT. One is straight, and the other 
is bent. * 

P. You should say curved — not 
bint. We shall first talk about 
straight lines ; they may differ in 
many ways. Look at these. 


IP. I sec a difference: one is 
long, and the other is short. 

P. Lines, then, may differ in 
length. What difference do you ob- 
serve ill these? 


the 


L. They are of the same length 
and breadth. % 

IT. I see. One is darker than 
the other. They differ in “ shade ” 
P. UerJ are two lines exactly 
alike, and yet they differ. 


IF. IIow can that be ! — They are 
of the same length, breadth, and shade. 

L. There is no difference in the 
lines themselves, but they have dif- 
ferent directions. 

f Ion. Then we will say 
that they differ in di- 
rection. 

P. Can you trdl me 
a difference in the three 
dark lines in this drawing of a shed? 
They have the same length, breadth, 
shade, and direction. 1 5 


th, j 
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L. I can. Their direction is the 
same, but they are in different. parts 
of the picture. One is near the top, 
the other is in the middle (no, nearly 
so), and the other at the bottom. 
They differ in their position. 

W. What a number of differences! 
I will say them. Lines may differ, 
(1) in length, (2) in breadth, (3) in 
! shade, (4) in direction, and (5) in 
! position. 

| P. Let us see, now, bow necessary 
| it is to attend to these things. In 
order to make you understand their 
importance, I have made five little 
drawings. 

In No. 1, all the lines are correct. 
The house is drawn with light lines, 
because it is farther off than the 
shed; or, as an artist would say, in 
the “ back -ground.” 
i . L. And I suppose that, the shed 
> and palings are drawn with dark 
: lines, because they are nearer— in the 
\ /rout-ground. 

1 P. /os; hut if you want to nsc 
an artist’s word, say “ lore-ground." 
What, is the matter with No. 2? 

\V. The lines arc of the wrong 
length. Oh ! look at the house. 


How much taller it has grown, and 
the poor shed is too thin, — too nar- 
row, I mean. 

P. And in Nq. 3? 

Ton. The lines are not of the 
right shade. They are all alike, 
and the housq appears to be quite 
as near as the shed. 

P. Look at No. 4. 

L. The lines are not right in 
breadth. The back-ground lines 
are too broad, and the house ap- 
pears to he nearer than the shed. 

P. And in No. 5 ? 

W. They arc all wrong together; 
they are falling in the wrong direction. 

P. Now let us say the lesson. 

Lesson No. 1 . — Lines. 

Jn making a line , me must be care- 
ful that it has the right length , breadth , 
shade, direction , and position. 
j W. And that is a great deal to 
remember. How very slowly I shall 
make my lines! I shall have to ask 
each one five questions. 

\ P. That will be quite right, Wil- 
lie. In drawing, if you want to 
improve quickly, you must work 
slowly ; and it is so with everything 
else. 






piUTII. 

IF. Tin sure that I would never 
tell a lie, papa, nor would Lucy, 
nor Ion. 

P. Hut, Willie, you may fall 
into a habit nearly as bad. M any 
truthful men in this world have 
broken the truth, from not having 
learned to be careful. Truth is 
like a most beautiful flower, it is 
so tender, that it is soon spoiled. 

I know a gentleman who lives 
in a large castle. lie has horses 
and hounds, and goes hunting. 

1 le lias thirty servants. J le went 
to Eton School when he was a 
boy. His father spent £1200 to 
make him a scholar. Ho learned 
many tilings, and much Latin 
and Greek, but now he is not 
happy. 

Ion. Why? 

P. Because he never learned 
Truth, lie often says words 
which arc different from his 
thoughts, so that his neighbours 
do not trust, him. So, with all 
bis learning, and his large house, 
and riehes, he is not so happj^as 
bis gardener, who lives in a small 
house, and is poor. 

IE. Why, papa! Then Truth 
must he worth more than £1200, 
and a castle, and thirty servants ! 

Ion. And worth more than a 
horse and hounds, and Latin and 
[ Greek ! * 

! P. Yes; I would sooner give 
! y >u a love of truth than a bafl of i 


gold ; it would last longer. If 
I kept a school, I would teach 
you truth firsthand Latin after- 
wards. So # I shall talk to you 
about Truth for the next six 
Mondays. Listen. 

KisCiTNALD w as a boy who used 
to sleep in my bedroom at school. 
One morning I w ent into his bed, 
and we worked hard at our De- 
lectus, to finish it before the ring- 
ing of the 7 o’clock bell. But we 
came to a very hard sentence, 
j which would not be made into* 
English. “ Well, Heginald,” I 
said, “ you are first in the class, 
lam second ; this will be J Mies’s 
piece, and the Latin master will 
help him,— let us leave it.” 

“ Oh, Henry !” said lie, “ that 
will be no credit to us. When 
the carpenter was putting jpp the 
white blind yesterday, 1 thought 
he had done it very nicely; hut, 
all at oiuf, he unscrewed the 
bracket, took down the roller, 
and fastened it up again, on pur- 
pose tfl make one end not quite 
a quarter of an inch hmcr.” 
“You sec. Master .Reginald”, 
said he, “ that the red tassel, 
instead of flanging exactly across 
the middled this pane, w'us just 
a very little on one side ; so the 
blind was not quite true — and, j 
do you know', I would work even ‘ 
half an hour longer for the same j 
money, so as to he quite sure that j 
it is exactly right. Your master i 


i 
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sent for me to hang it up pro- W. Did he tell her, papa, that f 
peril/. 19 . you had drawn them ? 

• “WclJ, then, Reginald,” I said, p P. No! that war the mistake 
“I see what you mean, tee will lie made. TE‘ thought to him- 
work ten minutes longer. Our self, “ 1 did the greater part of . , j 
master gave us tliis lesson that the picture, and if I do not say \\ 
we might do it properly.” “ To that I did it all, it is not a lie.” ^ 
he sure,” he replied ; “ we only L. I tliink it y as ; because, \ 
want a little more patience , and you may tell an untruth by tying • 
then, when we stand up in our silent, as much as by speaking, 
class, we shall kijow that our He made them think he had 
work is sound, and true. I feel drawn it ! 

as proud when 1 go to my class, P. Hut he could not think j * 
and know that my sums and Latin rightly about the truth, then, j 
lessons are all riyht , as the old Do you know why P 
carpenter does when he passes L. Because he was thinking 
the school-room windows, and so much about the praise he was i 
knows that the blinds are all getting, lie liked his country j 
true.” He told me that every cousins to tliink lie could, draw, 
bit of work he had done in the TV. If the old carpenter had i 
village was sound ; — for, he said, been there, he would have whis- * 
you may sometimes get credit for pored, “Ah, master ! that, praise |. 
bad work, but it never lasts. “And is not true; it trill not last. 11 4 
ourCiU tin-work,” I said, “will not Ion. I suppose it did not last, . 
last, if it is not true ; it w ill be of then ? 

no use to us. So, work aw ay !” P. No ; the first day in the 1 , 

But you shall hear, now, how holidays, he came to our house 
Reginald forgot this, and made with an album, and begged me 
a ntytakc. to (haw a little castle in it, ex- j. 

Once lie asked # me to “ touch actly like the one I had altered f 
up” a large drawing which he in his large picture. When he « 
wus making to tale home at had gone, I looked at the tiy-leaf [ 
Christmas; so, I rubbed out the of the hook, and found that, it j 
two Gothic windows of the castle belonged to his cousin Amy, w ho j 
he had drawn, and maue them had conic to see him. i 

again, for he never could draw I V. So J suppose she had 
buildings a cry nicely. asked him to draw it, and lie 

At the Examination many peo- was ashamed to say he could not 
pie noticed his picture. “Well do it ? 

done ! Reginald,” s£iid his papa, I. And was obliged now to 
“ I will buy joua new drawing- deceive her again, by giving her 
hook.” “ Oh ! Reginald,” said one of your drawings ! ’ 

his pretty cousin Amy, “lam P. The same*} veiling w'e went 
quite as old as you, but I cannot to*Lcicestcr-square, to see a great 
draw such a castle as that! What panorama of Jerusalem. “Oh! !i 
beautiful window's !” Reginald dear !” said cousin 
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Amy, please make me a little 
sketch of that beautiful temple ; 
here is a piece of paper !” “ And 
here,” said hisjeousin Tom* is 
a pencil.” 

W. I suppose he looked very 
red in the face ! 

V. Yes, # and was obliged to 
pretend that there was not time 
enough. 

The next morning his aunt 
was looking over his large pic- 
ture, which his papa had put in 
a frame, and said to him, “ Re- 
ginald. we are going to have a 
fancy sale for the Orphan School. 
Here is a largo drawing of the 
building, and I want you to make 
me six copies, on these little em- 
bossed cards.” 

L . What did he do ? 

P. He brought them to me to 
be drawn ; but, in half an hour, 
he came back again, saying, “No ! 
1 will not tell any more untruths!” 
So on the next morning, before 
breakfast, he went into the par- 
lour, took the picture out of the 
frame, and burnt it ; he gave 
back the cards to his aunt, cut 
out the leaf from Amy's album, 
told everybody the truth, and 
said, that* he would not receive 
any more praise for that wl&ich 
was untrue. 

If’. That was the best thing 
he could hu\c done, and i dare- 


say lie felt a great deal happier 
directly he had said it. Now let 
us make a lesson about him. ^ou 
make it, Lucy ! 

L . 1 1 is a very easy lesson : — 
Never give up truth for the 

SAKE OF PRAISE. 

P. Why, Lucy? 

L. Because the truth is better 
than the praise. While you keep 
the truth you do light, and God 
loves youl 

W. Besides, if you give up 
truth only for praise -which you j 
do not deserve, the praise will 
not last. 

Ion. And then you will lose 
the praise and the truth too. 

P. Now what sort of a boy will 
you call Reginald — good or bad ? 

Ion. W (ill, I was thinking about , 
it j ust now. 1 1 w as hud to tell an : 
untruth ; but, when he foijnd that ; 
he was going wrong, he stopped, j . 
Everybody does wrong some- 1 
times ; but lie told the truth at \ 
last, so 1 call him good. 

W. And so do i. But, wiiat 
do you cull it, papa, w hAi people 
pretend to be better than they | 
are, for jhc sake of praise ? ; 

P. TTiat i» called Hypocrisy. 

W. Then Ictus put that word \ 
Jin Aie Lesson. JYerer give up 
truth fur the sake of praise, hi j- . 
cause it leads to Hypocrisy. i 

• i 




Over tliere Mas a little boy 
Willi rurly hair and pleasant eye, 
A bo\ who always spoke live tiuth, 
And never, never told a lie. 

And when he trotted oil' to school* 
The children all about would e r y, 
There goes the curly-headed boj, 
The boy who never tells a lie. * 


And everjfvody loved him so, 1 

Because he alwajs told the truth, j 

That every day. a.- he grew up, 

’Twas said, “ There goes the honest 
youth I ” I 

And when the people that stood near ; 

Would turn to ask the reason vvhy . 

The answer would he always this — I 

Because he never tells a lie. i 

a _j 
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ARTICULATED ANIMALS. 

* L. Mamma, you said we were 
to bring for our lesson an ani- 
mal without any backbone ; so 
Willie has brought a White-Cab- 
bage Butterfly in his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

M. That will do. 3 hit it un- 
der a wine-glass, .ion the table. 
I think that, to-day „in stead of 
teaching you myself, I will make 
the butterfly give you his own 
history. You may ask him any 
question you please. 

\V. That will be a famous 
plan ! Now, Sir Butterfly, we 
shall keep you prisoner for half- 
an-hour. You are to give a 
faithful account of yourself, 
and answer all questions in a 
respectful manner. And, if you 
do thus to our satisfaction, we 
will give you your liberty again. 

Ion . And perhaps a piece of 
sugar too. But, mamma ! how 
is he to speak ? 

M. Oh, very easily. To be 
sure, lifc does not know the En- 
glish dialect, but he .pan tell me 
in the butterfly tongue, and I will 
interpret. V 

Butterfly . I am a Cabbage 
Butterfly ! 

W. Yes, we all know that. * 

M. It is not good manners to 
interrupt him ; he will be fright- 
ened. K 

Butterfly. And I am as much 
a gentleman as any 1 butterfly 
with red and gold wings, for I 
i never demean myself by doing 
| anything in particular. 1 fly 
I about like a merry fellow as soon 
I as the sun has aired the day, and 
j the flowers arc opened to receive 


visitors : and a very' happy time 
I have too, except when certain 
rude boys come slily behind 
me, with their caps in their — 

W. Just please to keep to the 
subject before you, sir, if yon 
want ever to get out ?f that giass 
again. Wc want the history 
of your birth and life. 

B. So 1 will. I cannot boast 
of having been born in a very 
genteel place, but it was not my 
fault. 

Ada. Ask him if he was horn 
in a bower. 

B. No. I was horn on a 
leaf. There were a number of 
little eggs on it. close together, 
looking just like pins’ heads. 
One of these eggs must have been 
my' sleeping apartment, for I 
know that after having dwelt in 
it for some time, the sun shone 
on me and my brothers until we 
wore so warm that we woke up, 
and set out to seek more com- 
fortable quarters. I have heard 
people say that the sun was 
“ hatching” our eggs and bring- 
ing us to life, but I don’t under- 
stand that, and do not believe it. 

Ion. What little butterflies 
you must have been! IIow 
curious you must have looked — 
one hundred of y r ou flying av ay r 
together ! 

B. Oh ! Do y'ou not know' 
better than that? Wc were not 
born butterflies , we were all very 
tiny caterpillars, with long rows 
of iittle feet, and large heads. I 
soon found, too, that I had a 
mou&, and jaws, but my mouth, 
instead of being placed in iny 
head this way — . like the* 


i 

i 


i 
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i 
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moullis of your backboned ani- them, and shut them up. This 
mals, was placed so, J, and my skfti appeared green at first, but. 
jaws, instead of moving upend in time, it hardened arid bccafne i 
down like youbs, opened and a sort of shell, something like a ! 
shut sideways. You should have coffin. 'Soon afterwards the same 
seen me using them on a cabbage! accident happened to me, and 1 j 
Eating, with me, was at first became as crusty as they were, 
only an ocAisional exercise ; but W. Ah ! I can tell you what 
at last I felt a passion for the was the matter. You were 
work. My comjxinions and I changed into<f chrysalis. 
never seemed tired of it. Could li. I ant quite in the dark as 
you in one day eat food twice the i to what I was, or where I was. 
weight of your body ? | It was very dark inside, until 

IF. No. one day a part of my shell 

B. Well, then, I did, and opened. Oh ! then I found out , 
digested it too. But that is strange things! I had new eyes, ' 
nothing ! I have read in one of with which I saw my new thin j 
1 >r. Carpenter’s books of a num- body wrapped up in four very ; 
biT of silkworms, which, in their thin wings. I had six long legs, j 
eggs, only weighed half-ail- two long “ antennae” on my head, ] 
ounce, altogether : — hut, when two “ palpi and instead ^ ' 

they were full grown, they ma- of my old mouth, just look /A | 
n aged to cut four thousand ounces at my new one, what a fl 
of mulberry-leaves in a day ! beautiful curly trunk it*(l 1 

Ian. Then each one, in a day, is ! No more cabbage- j 

ate four thousand times as much leaf! Such a mouth was not made 
as its body once weighed ! I have to cat that. I fly from one garden 
been thinking, sir, that you must to another, dip my tube far down 
have grown rather quic.kl y. into the flowers, and suck tip their 
li. I should think wc did, in- sweetest juices. If you will let 
deed ! we often burst our skins me out o? the lawn, I will then ■ 
because they were not large shew yoi? how I do it. 
enough, and had new ones. I L . Oh no, sir! wc cannot spare 
changed my skin seven times! ^ou yet. We want, more par- 

L. Mamma, are we to believe ticularly, to observe your dif- 

what he is saying ? ferent parts, ana to find out what 

M. Yes, it is quite true. division you belong to. • 

li. At last we found our ap- B. Wall, then, notice first my 

petites failing us. All my iriends body. Ypu see I am not troubled 
had grown to such a size, that I with any such thing as a “back- , 
did not know them. Some of i bone,” but my shin is hardened 
them, I saw, began to hang up to keep the body in shape. j 

their bodies by little tkrjads ; Ion. Yes, and I have been no- j 
and I observed a new skin grow- ticing that }our skin is not all in | 
ing all over them — head -and one piece, but it is divided, and i 
body — until it quite covered forms little hoops all round you. I 
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B. Ah ! This is much better 
than having a backbone. Notice 
[ how I can twist my body about. 

W. I see ! it is because these 
hoops arc jointed together. 

L. And they make an out- 
side framework. 

B . Some of my friends have 
very large horny^ rings. The 
beetles, and the locusts, the 
grasshoppers, crickets, bees, and 
wasps. We have, too, some very 
distant relations which have 
shelly rings round their bodies, 
such as the lobster, and others. 

IF. I think that is enough. 
Now, we will make a lesson 
about you. Now, Lucy, write 
down — 1st. “Jlis body has an 
outside — no, say external — skele- 
ton, made of a number of jointed 
rings, which do not consist of 
hone, but of horny, or shelly 
substance. 

B. And, Miss Lucy ! Please 
to look at me again. You may 
write clown that I have six leys. 
Some ppople in our division, the 
spiders, have eiyht. n The crabs 
and lobsters have ten. And 
some nearly a hundred legs; 
but 7i one. hare less than six. 

W. Pray, sir, what colour is 
your blood? Bed? 1 , 

B. I never heard of such a 
tiling ! Do you think 1 could be 
so nasty ? My blood was of a 
beautiful green colouV when I 
was a caterpillar. Now it is a 
greenish white. 

L. Thank you, that will do 
nicely. Wc only wanted to un- 
derstand about these three parts. 
Now, see us write down your 
“ description.” 


Lesson 2. The Butterfly and 
many other animals have — 

1st. A body fpith on external 
skeleton consist in y of rinys, made 
of horny or shelly substance , and 
jointed together. 

2nd. Limbs, never less than 
six in number. 

3rd. Blood, of a greenish- 
white colour. 

B. But let me tell you about 
my compound eyes, — and air- 
vessels. I’ll surprise you ! 

L. No, thunk you. That is 
sufficient. We only wanted to 
hear of those three parts. Mam- 
ma, what name shall I give this 
division ? 

M. “ Jointed Animals.” 

L. (writing), They are there- 
fore called Jointed Animyls. 
This division includes the Bee , 
the Fly , the Gnat , the — 

B. I will tell you some names : 
“ Papilio Brassica,” “ Gentle- 
men of the class Araclinida,” of 
the class Crust — 

W. Thank you, but we would 
rather not hear them in Latin. 
Wc will write out their names, 
on the nursery wall. 

B. But then, you won’t know 
their addresses. 

Ion. We shall know that in 
tinfe. Now I will let. you out., 
sir. Wc arc very much obliged 
to you. Shall I give you the 
piece of sugar ? 

B. Pd rather not, I thank you. 

W. But pray stop a minute. 
Would you like “a drop of beer ?” 

B. Bah ! flow can you offer 
alcohol to a gentleman ! Conic 
and see me sip nectar on the 
lawn. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONS. | 
Papa. Do fmi remember the l»st I 
History lesson ? • | 

IF. Yes, pnpn., wc learned of some ! 
Britons who lived in a savage state, 
and were called Hunters, and of 
other** in a pa^frjral state — Shepherds. 

* Yo;i -were going to tell us of others 
in a more civilized state. 

1\ Very well. At the south of 
Britain there was a part called “ (Jan- 
tia.” 

IB. I have read that that was the 
ancient name for Kent. 

P. Yes ; we call the district “ Kent” 
now. In this part arc the white chfls 
of Dover, which arc opposite Y ranee, 
and can he seen by the French people. 

! The merchants in (laul (as France 
! was then called) would frequently 
! cross over the narrow straits, in ships. 

1 L. I should think that was the 
| reason why the people were more 
j civilised. 

! J\ That was partly the reason. 

! Perhaps they had once been shep- 
j herds. Whilst they were watching 
| the slice]), who cropped the gi ass in 
I the field, they would not have much 1 
; else to do, and would have time to 
think. Then they might have 
thought that the earth, which was 
always growing food for the sheep, ! 
would also yield food for them, il‘| 

' they cultivated it. j 

' l. Jiow much good comes from j 
| thinking! \ 

I Jon. But is it not wonderful, that, 

I sometimes, a whole nation will Jive a [ 
thousand ;s ears without thinking of I 
digging up the ground? 

P. Yes. But when the Britons 
had thought of doing so, they used 
tlui’r oxen to draw the plough, they 
sowed corn; th?y brewed ale they 
baked bread ; and the}' made butter 
and cheese. By thinking, they learned 
how to make useful everytliing 


| they had : they used the stalks of the 
| corn — the straw — for thatplring then: 
I cottages ; the wool of the slice.]) lor 
! coarse clothing ; and the brass and 
iron they made into rings for money. 

When they had learned to till the 
ground, they began to divide it into 
farms. Perhaps each f;imily had a 
cottage on their lot of ground. The 
men whom these cottages belonged 
to, would liv<? near to each other, so 
that they might defend themselves, 
and take care of their property. 
Thus they would form “Villages.” 
Such people, you see, were more eivi- 
Ii»ed than the shepherds. They 
were in an Agricultural state, and were 
called Hrsn.v nomen. 

IP. So that there were three classes 
of people in the island — S avages, 

Sllip* HERDS, aild IlliSl! VXDA1EN. 

Jj. Now, papa, will you tell us 
about their religion. Did they wor- 
ship God? t 

J\ Not the tine Clod. Poor peo- 
ple ! They had no idea that there 
uns one great God. They thought 
that there was one Clod ulio under- 
stood medicine, and took care of peo- 
ple who were sick : they call id him 
“Apollo.” Ann'Jicr God, they thought, 
understood buying and selling, and 
took care ft" the merchants : they 
called him “Mercury” Another was 
the Goil of war, called Mars.” They 
wirshiflpcd the sun too ; — and, they 
were taught how to worship these 
Gods by their priests, who were called 
Druids. • 

Jon. Win* did they do when they 
worshipped |lieir gods, papa ? 

P. Ah ! I will tell you. You 
would have been frightened very 
much if you had gone to one of their 
places of woiship. In the miiNtof a 
forest of oak-trees, you would have 
seen a ciiele of immense stunes,— 
some of them five times as high as a 
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man. Inside the circle was a large 
crowd of Britons, all kneeling or 
standing together, as silent as though 
they were dead. Far off was the al- 
tar, surrounded by priests, with long 
grey beards, and dressed in white 
robes. They were playing on harps, 
and singing strange songs. 

Soon you would see them bring 
before the altar a tall image of a man 
— as tall even as* the stones of 
the Temple. This image was made 
of osier twigs, and inside it was full 
of live men, crowded one above 
another. 

L. But, papa, they would die , if 
they were packed up so ! 

P. You shall hear. All the people 
would he silent ; all the Druids would 
sing. Soon, the great Arch-Druid , 
coming to the foot of the Image, would 
Stand there with a lighted torch in his 
hand; — and with this torch lie would 
— set the image on fire! 

L. Oh, papa ! with the live inen in 
it ! — that is horrible. 

P. Then, whilst the flames burst 
forth, and the burning twigs crackled 
and hissed; — whilst the men would 
shriek loud screams, the Druids would 
sing a deep bass in a voice louder still, I 
and the people would offer up piayers | 
to their Gods. 

W. What wicked men those Druids 
must have been ! * 

P. Some of them were; hut perhaps 
they did not all know hotter. % Some- 
times their worship was more sim^la 
— when they made feasts, and cut 
down the mistletoe. These Druids 
also taught the people ipany things. 
They made long songs, with many 


verses, containing a history of the 
Island ; they taught about the Earth 
and Stars ; they cured tljpse who were 
sicK ; they made Jaws for the people ; 
they taught them the art of war, and 
showed them liow to make swords 
and chariots. 

W. Then we might say that the 
Druids were Ministers, I'Lain/erff, and 
Doctors ; — and sonic were Poets. • 

Ion. But I think they must have 
been wicked men ; they must have 
known that they were not worship- 
ping true gods, for God could never 
wish men to be burned. "Wliat did 
they burn them for ? 

W. I suppose they were afraid o r 
tlicir gods, and did such tilings to 
take away their anger. But it was 
silly to suppose their gods were so 
angry that they must hum men ! 

P. Yes; these poor priests did not 
know the words, “ God is love .” Men 
take a long time to learn this. Even 
priests who have known it, au<l have 
read it in His holy word, have been 
so foolish as to burn men to please 
llim. 

W. Yes, I have read about that ; 
somt were burned in London — in 
Snii lifield ; but it ■was a long time 
ago, when Bibles were printed in 
Latin, and the people could not read 
them. 

P. That is true; but even in these 
days, ■when men have English Bibles, 
they arc too much afraid of 
God ; they only half believe in his 
goodness. Mind, and remember al- 
ways, that the true God does not wish 
I men to be punished, for there is only 
I one God, and that God is love. 


I thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on iny birth have smiled, 

And made me, in these Christian days, 
A happy English child. 

[ was not born as thousands are, 

W T here God was never known ; 

And taught to pray a useless* prayer 
To blocks of wood and stone. 


I was not born a little slave, 

To labour in the sun, 

And wish I were but in the grave. 

And all my labour (feme. 

My God, I thank thee, who hast plann'd 
A better lot for rue, 

Aink, placed me in this happy land, 
Where 1 may hear ol thee. 
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BREAD. 

W. Mamina, I should lik e # to 
make an object fesson from my 
piece of bread-and-butter. 

Mamma. Very well, Willie ; 
but we will take one thing* at a 
time,* 1 — the bread to-day, and the 
blitter next week. Tell me the 
principal parts you observe in 
this piece of bread. 

TV. The crust, and the crumb. 

M. We will talk of the crust 
first. What do you observe in it ? 

Ion. It is brown. 

W. You cannot sec through 
the crust as you can through 
glass. It would not make good 
spectacles. It is not transparent. 
What is it called because wc 
cannot sec through it P 

M. It is said to be “opaque.” 

L. You cannot cut crust very 
easily. 

Jon. I know why. The knife 
! cannot pass through the crust 
; quickly, because the particles are 
! so close together — because it is 
so solid. What do we call asub- 
I stance when it is very solid P 
| 9 TV. You say it is “hard” 

' Ion. That does not seem quite 
j right, because if you cut 1 the crust 
I of new bread, it soon breaks into 
| little pieces. It crumbles. 

! M. No, Ion. It does not form 
I crumbs — observe the little pieces 
I that fall off. 

i Ion. Yes, I sec ; they a re not 
1 like crumbs — they al l have sharp 
edges. And when you break a 
piece of glass, it breaks as quickly 
as the crust, end all the pieces 
have sharp edges. 

31. Yet, the glass is ren/hard. 
Now, when a hard substance 


breaks quickly into pieces with 
sharp edges, we cull it “.brittle” 
Tell me some other biittlc sub- 
stances. \ 

TV. Egg-shells, and plates and | 
dishes, are brittle. 

Ada. So are china ornaments. 1 
Ion. The blade of a penknife; 
sealing-wax; ^slate-pencil ; and 
flint-stones 4 i 

IV. And my bones are brittle. 
Don’t you remember when I 
broke my arm P 

31. Tell me something that is ; 
hard, and not brittle. i 

Ion. A shilling ; the coffee- 
pot ; the poker. 

Ion. It is not always brittle ; 
only sometimes. See me biting 
my crust now, — the particles do 
noL separate until I pull one part 
away from another. 

L. When it is in this s*atc, it ■ 
is tough. So we must say the 1 ■ 
crust is brown, opaque, hard, , 
sometimes brittle, and sometimes , 
tough. i 

Ion. It is only tough when it . 
is stale. 1 t|)ink I know why that 1 
is. The crumb, you know, is 
damp, sqf is the air sometimes. 
And \\ hen the loa f has been made ; 
two days, and left oil a plate, I 
perhaps the dampness from the , 
or unify gets in between the par- 
ticles of the crust, and the dump- 
ness from the air too. 

TV. Yes, and the dampness • 
softens tile particles ; so the crust, ; 
instead of being brittle, becomes 
tough. ; 

31. Wc will now notice the i 
CRUMB of the bread. 

TV. It is white. j 

31. You should observe more j 
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slowly, Willie, and then you 
would not make mistakes so often. 
Lay the bread on the table-cloth. 
Now, if tlie bread is white, the 
table-cloth is not, for you can sec 
that they are not both alike. 

L. No. He should have said, 
nearly white — a “yellowish” 
white. 

Ion. The crumb is full of little 
holes. 

j 31. We call these holes 

' “pores.” — So, in order to rc- 
I member that the crust has pores, 

I we say it is porous. 

' IT. And, the other day, at 

! dinner-time, when 1 put a piece 
! of bread in the gravy on my 
1 plate, it sucked it up — or 

! absorbed it, as mamma said. 

| 31. Because the crumb absorbs 

| gravy and other fluids through 
1 these little pores, we say it is 
I absorhmt. Mention some other 
■ absorbent substances. 

; /r. Sponge, blotting-paper, 

! flannel, potatoes. So is the earth, 

| - -how it sucked up (no, sucked 
I down,) the rain last week ! 
i Ion. The pavement, too, is 
i absorbent, but not so much as j 
the ground. ^ 

3J. Ho you know why ? 

W. Because it has not so 
many holes or pores iu it. c r 
31. Perhaps it has qijite as 
many pores, but they are not so 
. large as those of the ground. 

1 L. No, for the pavement is 
| harder. That is, its particles are 
closer together, so the pores be- 
tween them must be smaller. 

IV. We will say, then,— hard 
things are not so absorbent as 
soft things, because they have 
not such large pores. 


OIUJECT LliSBON. 


3T. It is generally so. 

Ion. It is so with the bread. 
The crumb is soft, ?Jid is very 
absorbent. Tl*» crust is hard, 
and is only rather absorljent. 

L. The crumb has some other 
quality, because it is absorbent. 
If it has such large pores, it can- 
not have so many particles — so it 
cannot weiyh so much as the crust. 

TV. Of course not. So it is 
liyht ; — that, will make four qua- 
lities. The crumb is yellowish- 
white, porous, absorbent, and 
light. How light sponge is too! 
That is very absorbent. 

Jon. An d t hen , a gaii i , because 
it is porous, you may easily 
press it down with your linger. 
J t is not hard, like the crust. 

31. No, it. is soft , like sponge. 
Here is something else to lie ob- 
served -I have cut a thin slice 
of the crumb. Now, if you hold 
up to the light a very thin piece of 
crust, a on cannot see through it ; 
when 1 hold this pirn* of crumb 
to the light, and move my linger 
behind it. 1 can see it moving. 

Jj. Yes, mamma. You see 
through the pores : — it is trons- 
parent. 

TV. But it is not so trans- 
parent as glass ; you cannot see 
to read through it. It is only 
//////-transparent. 

31. That is right, Willie ; hut 
you had better say .sew /-trans- 
parent. The word “ semi ” means 
half. 

Jon. Then, if we want to he 
exact, wo must say — the orumh, 
when it is cut in thin slices, is 
semi-transparent. 

W. How one quality makes 
other qualities ! Ilow many 
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qualities it has because it is 

porous ! — # 

Because it is porous, it is ab- 
sorbent. 

Because it is porous, it. is light. 

Because it is porous, it is soft. 

Because it is porous, it is semi- 
B transparent ;*nnd because it is 
porous, it is —it easily breaks into 
crumbs. What name shall I give 
to that quality, mamma ? 

]\f. 1 'will tell you another 
lime. Now repeat the qualities 
bv which you know one part of 
the bread from the other. 

1 will say them — 

Tiik Crust is Ttik Crumb is 
Brow n, Yellowish-white, 

Opaque, Borons, 

1 1 a i d , and A 1 morben t, 

I h it tic. Light, 

Soft, and 
Semi-trans- 
parent. 

M. These are the qualities 
which cause the two parts to 
differ from each other, but tliere 
are some other qualities, in 
w hich they arc 1 both alike. 

Ion. They are both tit to eat. 

M. Then we may say — they 
are edible. 

L. They both nourish us and 
keep us alive. 

M. So we say — they arc $iv- 
tritious. But I think we must 
now T stop. Let us make a lesson. 

TV. Oh, mamma, I should like 
first to make a short historgoi' the 
bread ; — to say how r it is made. 

M. Well, begin then. 

I. Bread is made from corn. 

TV. 1 st. — The corn is gijpund 
into flour. 

Ion. 2nd. — The flour is ipade 
into a thick paste. 

•# 


L. 3rd. — The paste has yeast, 
potatoes, and salt mixed with it, 
to make it into dough. , • 

Ion. 4th. — The dough is 
baked in an oven, and becomes 
Bread. 

IV. So Bread is made from 
four things, — flour, yeast, pota- 
toes, ami salt. 

Ion. You ha v^forgotten some- 
thing, Willis. 

L. Yes. If you only mixed 
together those four substances, 
you might stir them all the din , 
but they would never make 
bread. 

IV. Oh ! of course. — I should 
w T ant some water , — five things. 

M. Now form the Lesson. 
Lucy will write it while you 
dictate. 

Object lesson No. 2. — Bread. 

It readouts two principal parts. 
These parts differ from ^ each 
other. The outside part is 
brown , opatjne, hard , and semi- 
transparent , and is called The 
Crust. The inside part is gel - 
bur ish -white, porous , absorbent, 
light. soft; when cut in thin slices , 
is semi-transparent, and is called 
Tins Crumb. 

These parts are also alike, be- 
cause they arc both edible, and 
nVtrilioua . 

Bread is made from fire dif- 
ferent. substances , viz. :—f?otn\, 
water, ye^st, salt , and sometimes 
potatoes. 

There are many different sorts 
of bread, such as lilt eaten bread; 
Harley bread ; Oaten bread ; 
Bye bread ; Brown bread ; Cot- 
tage bread : and Breach bread. 

TV. And “ League bread! 

Ion. And Short bread ! 
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Papa. I have thought, since 
last Friday, that it would be well 
for you to know something of the 
Geography of your own country ; 
so you shall learn Physical 
Geography one week, and the 
next week Geography of Eng- 
land. I know a Scotch gentle- 
man, called He? t ry Young, lie 
intends to travel through all 
the counties in England, and to 
sec the different rivers, moun- 
tains, and mines. He is going 
to visit the old castles, and other 
places, where battles and great 
events have happened, lie in- 
tends, also, to stop at the large 
towns — to see the different 
factories, and to find out where 
the woollen, cotton, silk goods, 
and other things, are made. 

L. Will lie not learn, too, how 
they wore made ? 

P. Yes, — for he purposes to 
send yougn account of the manu- 
factures by which the English 
people have become so rich : — to 
show (l you how the goods are 
spun, and woven and dyed, 
and printed. From these let- 
ters, we will one c'ay make 
some Lessons on Trades. Put 
lie will also send you a letter 
every fortnight, with an account 
of his travels through the coun- 
ties of England. 

W. 1 am sure wc shall he very 
much obliged to him.^ We will 
make a lesson fiom each letter. 

P. Here is his first letter; 
Lucy may read it. 

Pm. What a nice red seal I 
I will take care of it for Ada. 

L. “ My dear Children,” — 

“ One day last week, I was 


sitting on the hack of my horse, j 
and was looking lit the broad 
Kiver Tweed. I had read in one | 
of Sir Walter Scott’s hooks, of : 

‘ Korhiini’s Castle steep, ] 

And Tweed’s fair ri\er, bioad and ,j 
dee]>’ — 1 • | 

and here was the Kiver itself | 
before me, and old Norham , 
Castle on my right hand. If you * 
get your Map of England— j 

Ion. Shall I run and fetch it, ! 
papa ? j 

P. Yes, certainly ; it will be i 
of no use for you to read these , 
letters unless you have a map to . 
look at. ! 

L. “ If you get your Map of 
England, you will see that tlu* , 
Kiver Tweed divides England . 
from Scotland. I glanced across 
the river, and saw, in the dis- 
tance, The Cheviot 1 1 tij., and 
other biue hills beyond it. Ah ! 

I thought, 1 should like to wan- 
der over that Southern land, and 
to know what there is on the : 
other side of those hills. I ha\e 
seen Scotland, and her ‘ brown 
heaths and shaggy woods.’ I 
will certainly go and see the 
broad fields of England ! 

“ 1 tied my horse to a tree, sat 
down, and looked at my Map of 
England, to see which way to go. 

1 saw that Great Pritain consists 
of two Islands. The large Island 
contains three countries — Eng- 
land and Wales and Scotland. 
The small Island, at the West of 
the large one, is called ‘ Ireland .’ 

u I then took oat my History 
book, and read that, a long time 
ago. England was called Bri- 
tannia (you may see that 
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ancient Aamc even now on 
pieces of money) ; Scotland was 
called Caledonia ; Ireland, 
IIiiJEUNiA ; and 'JValcs, Cam* 
mtiA. I found, too, that after 
the time of the Homans, Bri- 
tannia was seized hy some 
people from' Germany, called 
, Saxons, and Angles. The 
Angles called Britannia Anglo- 
land, and we now call it Eng- 
land. 

“I looked once more at my 
map, and saw that England is 
bounded on the North by Scot- 
land : on the South , by the 
English Channel ; on the Bast, 
by the North Sea, and on the 
West, by the Irish Sea. The 
map also had many different 
divisions marked on it. There 
were 40 divisions in England, 

| and 12 in Wales, making 52 
a 1 together. In my H istory hook, I 
learn ed th a 1 1 hose division s were 
. marked out, nearly a thousand 
yea rs ago, by a good Saxon Kin g, 

: called Alfred the Great, lie 
| appointed governors to these 
| divisions, who were called ‘ Al- 
dermen/ or * Counts/ — so, tlieir 
. divisions were called ‘Counties.’ 
I found, also, a Saxon word — 
‘Seiran,’ which means ‘to divide/ 
and from this word sciran , the 
people called the Counties 
‘ shires/ which moans ‘divisions.’ 

I T saw on the map, some counties 
called shires ; — Mich as ‘ York- 
shire ’ — ‘ Derbyshire / and others. 
You will now easily remember 
* that these different, parts are 
sometimes called ‘ Counties/ be- 
cause they were governed* by 
Counts, and sometimes ‘ Shires, 

• because they were Divisions.* 


“ When I had found out this, I 
took my note-book from my 
pocket, and wrote down these 
notes: — • ' 

“ England. 

“ 1a'£. Bn {/land is the Southern 
port of a large Island. It is 
separated from Scotland by the 
River Tweed. 

“ 2nd. It was formerly called 
Britannia, by tnc Romans , but j 
its name was'changed to Angle- | 
land, by the Angles — a tribe of 
Germans. i 

“ 3rd. Bn gland is bounded on 
the North by Scotland , on the j 
South by the Bnglish (\ ban net , on ! 
the Bast by the North Sea , and 
on the West, by the Irish Sea. 

“ 4 th. It is divided into 40 
counties. These divisions were . '■ 
made by a Saxon King , called , 
Alfred the Great. j 

11 When I had made these notes, ; 
I mounted my horse again. She j 
had been cropping the grass 
all this time, — not troubling hci ■ 
head in the least about Scot-- | 
land, or England either. So 1 ! 

said to her, * "Well, my •good j 
friend, while 1 have been work ! 
ing, you Aiave been eating— j 
please, no&, to carry me to a ■ 
place where I can find some j 
tliyig to cat.. I want my din- : 
nor !’ In my next letter, I v ill ! 
tell you where lie carried me to. | 
Goodbye! Dear children, • 

“ Your faithful friend, 

* “ Henry Yoi ng. ’ 
W. Papa, those “ notes” of his 
arc just as good as lessons. So, wo 
will learn them, and wo will cal l 
them “ Notes on English Geo- 
graphy/’ or, “The Traveller’s 
notes,” or, some new name. 
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No. 2. LINES. ( Continued .) 

« 1\ Do you remember the last 

Drawing lesson ? 

Ion . /do, papa. “Whenever 
wc make a line, we arc to sec if 
it is correct in length, breadth, 
shade, direction, and position.” 

I\ Why are we to make our 
lines of the right length ? 

I. Because, if you do not, the 
thing von draw will have the 
ivroiH/ shape. 

Ion . And you may’ spoil the 
shape of a thing by putting the 
lines in a wrong position. Sup- 
pose you were chawing a house; 
— you might put the lines of the 
bedroom, parlour-window, and 
door, close together. 

L. Then, they would certainly 
be in the wrong position. 

Ion. And yet, you know, each 
line might be right in its direc- 
tion and lenyth. But, you may 
spoil a drawing only by putting 
the lines a little in the wrong 
position. 

! i* The house in the din wing 
! No. d v as spoiled by the lines 
| being in the wrong direction. 
j They were “slanting,” instead 
I of straight. 

! i\ Now, tell me — how many 
| points must you attend ta so 
! that the object you draw may be 
of the right shape ? 

Ion. Three points. I can 
make a rule about ^t. “ When 

I wc draw an object, Its shape will 
! depend on the length, direction, 

• and position of the lines. 

1 L. I wonder why wc must 
i attend to the other two points — 

■ the shade of lines, and their 
i thickness. 

i : 


W. The shade and thickness 
of lines do not altc;r the shape of 
a thing; because an object will 
keep the same shape when you 
arc drawing it, no matter how 
thick the lines arc. 

Ion. I know why w $ must 
attend to the shade of lines. 
See, here is a curious picture 
which I drew last night, with 
lines of the wrong thickness. 



* 7 V. Yes, the lines of the sun j 
are too dark and thick. I 

I Why should they not be ! 
dark ? ‘ i 

W. Because, nearly always, i 
things that are far off are not 
seen so dearly as things that 
are near, and should be drawn 
with lighter lines. 1 will tell ■ 
you how the picture looks. It 1 
seems as if the man who drew it. 
was close to the sun; and the ■ 
post and things that would be 
near to us, were a tony a ay off 
from him— -in the distance. 

Ion. The. n , near object s should 
lie drawn with dark lines, and | 
distant oh j eels with light lines. I 
This is tlie rule I have made 
about it — “Tho distance or near- 
ness of an object, we may draw 
depends on the shade and thick- 
ness of the lines. 

L. You migjit have made the 
rifle shorter. 

Ion. Instead of saying, “ the 
distance or nearness” of an 
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object, y*ou might, have said, “the 
position;’ 1 because you meant 
distant position and near posi- 
tion. I will noy say the two 
rules in a shorter way : — When 
drawing an object , its shape 
will depend on the lent/th , direc- 
tion u and position of the lines ; 
and its position tv ill depend on 
the thickness and shade of the line. 

V. That is better, Lucy. We 
will now proceed with the next 
lesson on straight lines. Let 
| us talk, to-day, about tlieir direc- 
j tion. What do you say of the 
j direction of this line ? — | 

I IF. It is upright. i 
j P. Here is a better word for 
I you. Instead of saying “ up- 
j rif/ht ” say “ perpendicular.” 

! Wha t. do you say of t his one ? 

ir. 1 say it is lying down — it 
l is flat — straight — level. 

P. Ah, you say loo much at a 
time. 

Lni. I say it is a flat line. I 
mean by that, it has the same 
direction as ground that is quite 
level, when water will not flow 
on it in one direction more than 
another. 

1\ A flat line would be a very 
good name lor it — but the proper 
name is “ horizontal 

Now make a line in another 
direction. / * 

L. Hero is one — /It is a 
slant haj line. / 

Ion. Yes, hut that is a girl's 
name for it. Let us have its 
“ grown-up" name, please. 

P. Then call it ** oblique.” 

IP. So liiips have three di- 
rections — the PEKPEN DfC&LAlt, 

; HORIZONTAL, ANI) OlSLlQLE. 

j P. Lind me something in* this 


room which mdst be drawn with 
lines in these three directions. 

Ion. This envelope-box. 
The side lines arc perpen - i 
dicular — the lid is oblique I 
— and the lines at the hot- . 
tom of the box, and the bottom j 
of the lid, where it separates I 
from the box, are horizon - | 
tal. * I 

W. You said just now, Ion, ! 
that the lid was oblique. j 

Ion. Hut I meant only the top | 
of the lid. 

L . My copy-book has all three 
lines. The lines we write in are ■ 
horizontal ; the writing is . 
oblique ; and the sides of the 
hook are perpendicular. 

IF. The letter a has oblique 1 
lilies, and horizontal. • 1 

. P. Find out all the letters in 
the alphabet which you can 
make w ith oblique and horizon- 
tal lines. ; 

IF. Here they are, papa. 
There are only the first and the ' 
last, A and Z. ! 

P. Now liiul out all you can j 
make with, oblique aud perpen- j 
dicular lines. | 

L. Ihjvefound them, KM N Y. ■ 
P. Now show me all that are 
made with horizontal and per- 
peiufteuhir lines. 

IF. Here are five, EFHLT 
and here are some all oblique , 
lines,— V W and X. % 1 

Ion. Arid here is one all in a 
perpendicular state, — I. 

L . The others belong to a dif- 
ferent company'. They have j 
curved lines in them. See! — B | 
CDGJOPQRSU. | 

P. We will now talk about j 
TWO ST RAID] IT LINES. Tell me i 
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j what you observe in the dircc- 
I tion or these lines — 


TV. They have exactly the 
same direction. 

P. That is right ; and if 1 
wanted to make them meet each 
other, I should draw them out to 
a great length. 

L. Then you would not do it, 
papa. If you were to keep on 
making them longer for an hour, 
and to draw them out at both 
ends, they would not meet. 

Ion. But if you altered the 
direction of one of them only a 
eery Utile , they would meet. 

L. Oh, but they must be 
exactly in the same direction, and 
i >e straight from beginning to en d. 

W. Then they have no chance 
of meeting at alii For, of course, 
if they keep in the same direc- 
tion, they must always keep at 
the same distance from each other , 
like the rails on a railroad. 
What are we to say of the lines, 
papa, when they are placed so P 


P. You arc to say that they 
are parallel. 

TV. I will make the rule about 
them — Two straight lines run- 
ning in exactly the same direction 
can never meet , and are called 
TAKALLEL LINKS. 

Ion. That will pot do. . I do 
not believe in that. Willie savs ■ 
that lines which have exactly 
the same direction cannot meet, 
and must he parallel . Now, 
look at these two lines — 


They have exactly the same 
direction. 

IV. Yes. 


Ion . Yet, if you make them a 
little longer, they wiiJ soon meet. 
So, they are not parallel. 



now. Suppose that you all try i 
and find out before next Satur- 1 
day, how to tell in o exactly what ! 
is meant by parallel lines. Good- 
bye ! — here is tlic omnibus wait- j 
ing. . i 


MY Homo, mv own dear home 
J t is a happy place, * * 

Where smiles ol love are brightening 
Each dear familiar face — 

M here parents’ arms cntold me 
In fond embraces pressed, 

And daily, nightly blessings 
Upon the household refit. 

Our morning salutations, 

How gladsomely they sound ' 

And kind “ good nights,” at e\ cuing, 
Like curtains, close us round. 


The bird seeks no! to wander 
From its own (jun l nest, 

!in\ deems it of all places 
The dearest, and tlu: best. 

Home is mv nest, where round me 
Soft sheltering wings me spread, 
And pence and joy and gladness, 
With shade and sunlight, shed. 

O may ] bring no shadow 
Of sorrow or of care, 

To dim the open brightness 
happy faces Hit re ! 


! 

I 


i 

i 


i 


,l v i.. 
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3rd Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


TRUTH. — The Errand-boy. 

Conductor.— ! Bank ! 

II. Momma! what does the man 
on 'that step say that to me for? 
My name is not City-bank — it is 
Henry! 

M. It is to ask us if wc will go in 
his omnibus. 1 will stop him, and 
we will go in. 

II. Mamma ! why did the man 
say “ Hold hard!*’ Yvhcn we went m? 

! Let me kneel up on the cushion, — 

| then 1 will hold hard to the window 
• and look out. Oh! the houses all 
seem moving! There is a red cart 
j Yvitli gold letters. Is that the Lord 
j Mayor’s? 

I M. No, it is a baker’s cart, 
j 11. Mamma! here is a hoy on 
j the pavement shaking his hand to 
: me conductor, 
j Conductor. Hold hard! 
j II. There, mamma, he is saying it 
j again! Must all people hold hard 
I av lieu they want to ride in an 
I omnibus? 

, M No ; the man docs not say 
“hold hard” to the people, hut to 
the driver. He wants him to pull 
the reins very hard, and stop his 
horses. 

Boy. How much to the Bank? 

Conductor. Gd. 

; 11. The boy has gone back to the 

, linendraper’s lor a box. Is that 
, coming in here? 

j M. No; they will put that on the 
I roof; what a long time they are 
i getting it up, — it must be very heavy. 

11. Here we # gd again ! 1 can, see 

■ the horses’ backs out of this little 
j window. Here is a long road! It is 
1 “up-hill.” 


M. This is called the New Road. 

II. Mamma, we have come up the 
hill, and here is a place with lour 
omnibuses. 

M. This is the Angel, and the 
inn where wd arc stopping is called | 
“ The Bed eco at Boy.” 

II. (In a whisper.) Here comes a 
little girl, and her papa, and two 
ladies. What large spectacles that — 

M. IIusli! It is rude to make 
remarks on any person. 

Conductor. FlNSBURY-SQUARU ! 
Off side! 

I\ I then left the omnibus, and 
bid good bye to little Henry. When: 

1 had paid my 6d., I saYV that the 
boy with thfl box was getting down 
from the outside — and, after much 
trouble, the box was lifted from the 
roof. 

Three-ponce more,*’ said the con- 
ductor. 

Boy. What for? 

Conductor. Box. * 

Boy. 1 askei you how much, aud 
you said 6d^ 

Conductor But you didn’t say 
that you had a box; you ought to 
have told me. 

Hoy* And you didn’t say, when 
you saw the box, that I must pay 
any more. You ought to have told 
mt. 

Conductor! Well, you can’t have 
your box without paying 3d. The 
rule is, “ Fare 6d. without lug- 

gag®-" 

So the box was put on the roof 
again, and the omnibus went on. 
The boy ran by the side of the 
wheels, until he found a policeman. 
Then I saw them standing on the i 
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pavement a long way off The police- I 
man was being, “judge,” and they ! 
were telling him all about it ; but I 
could not .stay to see which one 
gained the 3d. 

Willie . They were both wrong. 
The boy was afraid to speak the truth , 
and say be had a box, because be did 
not want to pay more money. The 
conductor, too, did not like to say he 
must pay 3d. ngpre, because he 
thought that perhaps the boy would 
not ride. 

P. Yes. Tie was a foolish boy. 

I dare say he thought this to him- 
! self— “It is wrong to say anything 
that is not true — but there is no 
harm in hilling the truth.” 

Jon. That was why he kept the 
box back in the shop, when he asked 
the Conductor how much. It was 
just as bad as saying that he had not 
' any box. 

r. I heard, yesterday afternoon, 
the rest of that boy’s history. He 
had to carry the box to Spitalficlds, 
which was a long way off It was 
very heavy, so lie asked a country- 
man to help him. “ How much,” 
he said, “ will you charge me ?” 

Conut'njman. To Zbidcl-vcelds? — 
Th arts 4 not vtirr. It’s ony at the end 
ov Zun Ztreet. Zay* voor-bence — 
thart worn’t ert ye — an£ Oy’ll take 
him. * 

Boy. Very well. | 

Countryman. lie’s a mighty cvy 
box, Meastcr. T sharn’fc be zoAy 
when 1 gets to tli’end ov Zun Strit. 
Oh! here’s th’end! Oy’ll carry him 
cross the Rod lor ee. 

Boy. Oh, you must 'carry it fur- 
ther yet! Yon said yo\L would take 
it to Spitalficlds for 4d. 

Countryman. Weal ! and aren’t 
this Zbidel-veeld6 ? Didn’t thee zay 
it wor at th’end ov Zun Strit? 

Bay. No. You said so. 

Countryman . Woel, and thee 

didn't zay ’ tworrCt here. When 


thee saw r Oy didn’t know,tlfee should 
cv tould me. 

W. Yes, he was hiding the , 
tru*h again. *' 

Countryman. * Wecl, Oy worn’t 
carry him non fnrder. Zo, give me 
iny voor pence! D’ye he-e-er ! Oy’Jl 
zit dune here upon him until ye pay 
me. i 

Boy. No; you must first carry it • 
to Mr. Smith’s, the draper’s. 

Countryman. I tell ’ec I worn’t 
goo tliccr. I zed — 1 would carry lin 
to the end of Zun Strit — and Oy’ll 
carry him back to t’other end if ye 
like — but, Oy worn’t go no fnrder. 

At last the Roy was obliged to 
find another policeman, and it was 
then agreed that lie should pay the 
Countryman Gd. instead of 4d.; so, 
after having wasted a quarter of an 
hour, they set off again for Mr. 
Smith’s. 

W. What a great deal of trouble 
for two- nonce! 

P. “ Past 4 o'clock,” said tlie ware- 
houseman. Your master mii'-t be a 
very unpunctual man, for he sent 
you too late last week. We can’t 
take in country parcels after 4 o’clock, 
you know that. 

W. Did be say that it vas liis 
own fault, and not his master’s? 

P. No. He was afraid, and hid the 
truth again. 

Countryman. Tliare noo. Yu’rc 
too late agan. Thee must go bsick. 

Oy shall wornt zixpence moore. 

Perhaps,” said the warehouseman, 
“you had better leave it at the public- 
house over the way, and they will 
send it here to-morrow.” So they 
left it there, and went away. 

His master told him that lie had 
been gone a long time — but, as he 
did not ask him about the box, the 
boy thought he wofild not say that 
he had been too late. 

{T. I am quite sure it would have 
been better for liim to have told him 
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without asking. He would have 
been happier in his mind. 

P. Yes. t So it appeared — for the 
box was not delivered after all. 
Four days after, his master showed 
him this letter, and asked what he 
had done with the box. 

Northampton, 

Sir, * 1 2 th May, 1850. 

JFirt received on the Aik imt. your 
invoice for the silks ordered (52 14 0) 
but are surprised that the goods 
have not yet come to hand, and are 
much troubled by the delay. 

Trusting thut they may he duly for- 
warded on the receipt of this, 

( We are , Sir , 

j Your obedient servants , 

! (juekn, Brown, & Co, 

! Then the truth which the hoy had 
been hiding came to light. The box 
j had been left at the public-house, 
! and forgotten ! 

JV. What was done to the boy? 

1\ His master made him go again 
and deliver the box; and then, I am 
sorry to say, he sent him away, lie 
.said to him — ‘ It is just as bad to hide 
the truth , as to speak an unti-uth 

L. ITe was not a very kind mas- 
ter, I think. 

P. Yes he was, Willie. It was 
very kind ofliim to turn him away — 
just as I told you the other day, it 
was very kind of me to correct you 
when you were not good. Some 
people would not have taken the 
trouble, and would have allowed you 
1 to be bad. 

! W. Yes, I am better now. 

| P. And so is the boy. He looks 
: very sorry, and goes up and down 
| the streets asking for a situation. 

J He called at my office yesterday, 
and when he told me the truth, and 
all his faults, I promised to call on 
, his master, and ask him to try ‘him 
j again. 

1 Jon I am so glad — because 7, do 
1 not think he was a very had boy. He 


only hid the truth because he was 
afraid. 

P. Well, Ion, it is right not. to 
judge him too harshly. 'But he was 
a ioolihh hoy. It is very silly to fear 
the truth. Never feel afraidof Truth. 
Speak it out plainly at once, and it 
will be sure to do you good at last. 

Lucy. Yes. If the l>oy had said the 
T ruth — that the box was left at the 
public house, it VsOuld have seemed to 
do him harm, because it would have 
made his master angry with him ; 
— but afterwards, it would have 
done him good , because it would 
have made his master trust in him. 

JV. And it would have done him 
mo-re good than harm after all, if he 
had not been afraid of it. 

P. Now what “ Lesson” can we 
make about him? 

Inicy. I have been making it in 
my mind. It is wrong to hide 

THE TRUT^L RECAUSE YOU ARE 
AFRAID OF IT. 

P. Why ? 

Ij. Because it is a cowardly way 
of telling a li«. 

JV. That is why it is wrong — I’ll 
tell yon why it is foolish . Because, 
when you hide it, it hurts you. See 
what trouble tlie poor fellow had 
with his box— three times. 

P. Yes; »and what was worse, he 
gave quite ks much trouble to others. 
Remember this, Willie, when you 
grow to he a man, and to be in 
business. I know some men who 
have this habit, and they are very 
troublesome people. I never do any 
business with them at my office. If 
they sell mo anything, they never 
tell me all the truth about it, unless 
I ask them. I am almost sure to 
find that there has been some mis- 
take ; and then we have to waste 
time in disputing, and go over all 
the business again, from the begin- 
ning — -just as the boy had to do with 
his Box. 


* 



3rd Week. 


TUESDAY, Natural History. 


MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. 

Willie . Kun up stairs, Lucy, 
and get .your shawl. Wc are 
all going into the fields with 
, mamma, to learn about an 
animal. 

| Ion. Willie, I’m going to 
j walk with little Ada, so you 
; have my hoop. Mamma lias 
gone up the long path to the 
back gate, and Fan is running 
after her. 

W. Come, Lucy, wc are to 
lock the gate after us. 

Ion. Mamina! wc are first; 
Ada is over the stile; and oh, 
it is so pleasant! we mean to 
have a roll on the grass. Look 
at the sun, and the blue sky, 
and our old seat, and the slice]), 
and the buttercups, and the 
butterflies ! 

Lucy . What animal arc we 
to learn from, mamma ? 

Mamma. Any one you please. 
Go, each of you, and find one 
in the field. 

W. Make haste, Lucy! I shall 
look in, .the hedges. 

M. Here comes Ign. Well, sir, 
what have you found ? 

Ion. A frog. « 

L. And I have a grass- 
hopper in my handkerchief. 
Why, here comes little Adit, 
crying. What is the matter ? 

, Ada. Oh, please Ma ! de 
s-c-c-c-e-p would’nt tome, and 1 
did tall to him ! 5 

Willie. Ah! ah! 'all! ah! 
ah ! I have found such a 
beauty ! You can’t see nils yes, 
nor his nose, nor his cars, nor 
his legs, nor hii head, nor his 
4 ail. Guess what it is ! There 
was a long piece of blackberry 


». 

bush sticking out from the 
hedge, and it seemed rather 
hc^yy — it was swinging up and 
down in this way, — and when 
I looked underneath there he 
was, sticking to a leaf. 

Ion. Oh ! that’s a snail — 
please, mamma, lot us hear 
about it. 

M. Then fetch a dock leaf 
for it, and sit down on the 
grass. Now, all look at it, and 
tell me what you observe. 

Ada. It is round. 

31. Part of its shell is round, 
Ada, but not all of it. 

Ion. I see something! slime, 
isn’t it P Look, it is spitting. 
It is coming out. 

IF. And it is coming out, 
without any legs. 

L. Aud i know something — 
it is like the butterfly , because it 
has not any bones. 

M. Stop. Let us think about 
that — NO bones! You know 
why you have hones? 

IF. Yes; they are to keep us 
in shape, or else we should bend 
sometimes. 

Ion. Ilow we should bend 
in windy weather! just as my 
new kite did. I’m going to 
put a strong trooden bone to 
iny ( kite — a backbone— to keep it 
in shape. The body of the snail 
is kept in shape by its shell. 

31. Not exactly; if a snail 
were taken out of its shell, you 
would find that its body would 
still keep in shape — look ! it is 
cray ling on the leaf with part 
of it$ body out. « 

L. I see now ; it has a skin. 

31. Yes : and so hare all /icing 
things— but that skin is rather 
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more thick and elastic than ’ 
yours. It is called a mantle . 

IF. Adaohas a mantle. € 

M. But this «one is better 
than Ada’s. It is this mantle 
which keeps its body in shape. 

L. It is better than velvet, it 
is so .glossy* 

Jon. It is only the slime 
which makes it shine — that is 
not nice ! 

M. If the snail could tell you, 
Ton, it would say it is very nice. 
The slime contains much lime 
and sticky matter, and with 
this slime it makes its shell. 
If its shell -were broken, it 
would mend it with thin layers 
of slime. The crab, which you 
know is a jointed animal, often 
throws off its shell. 

L. Just as the caterpillar 
changes its skin. I suppose the 
crab’s body grows, and the shell 
does not, and then the shell is 
not large enough to hold it. 

I 31. Y es ; and in its stomach you 
; may find little balls of lime, with 
| which it makes its new shell. 

I Ion, What soil of blood lias 
the snail ? 

I 31 It has white blood, like 
, the butterfly. And there is 
another difference. When you 
have ' been running, how (Joes 
the blood in your cheeks make 
them feel ? 

Ada. Warm. 

Jon. I’ll feel if the snail is 
warn. Oh, mamma, he has 
walked to the end of the leaf! 
Yet his body is quite cold. Is 
its blood cold 5 

M. Yes. 

L . That makes two dif- 
ferences. Our blood is red hnd 


warm — the snail’s is white 
and*co&J. 

W. And I think yny blood 
would he cold too, if I were to 
walk in so idle a manner. 

31. No, it is not idle. All 
animals of this kind move very 
slowly; they can neither hear, 
nor see, nor smell much, hut 
they are not * idle when they 
eat : — they cat enormously. 

IF. I remember them — on the 
peach-trccs last year ! 

I. Mamma, you said yes- 
terday, you would tell me what 
the snails do in the winter when 
j they have nothing to eat — and 
where they go to. 

31. I will, another day, but 
we must not stop to talk any 
longer : it. is just dinner-time. 

Ion. But, Mamma, I do so 
want to know about its horns , 
and those two specks at the 
ends. 

TV. And I was going to ask 
how it walks without legs. 

31. It has a foot. The broad 
flat piece of flesh on which it 
walks is its>foot. Let us now 
count up the principal things 
we have Earned about it. 

Jj. 1st. The snail’s body is 
very §oft. 

• W. 2nd. And has no bones, 
but is kept in shape by a thick 
skin called a “ Mantle.” 

Ion. 3r<Jly. Its blood is white 
and cold. % 

Mamma . Now, Ada, say the 
fourth part after me. 

Ada. 4tlily. “ It neither moves 
about, nor smells, nor hears 
much, hut spends its time in 
eating and sleeping.” 

M. TLe principal thing to be 
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noticed in the snail is its soft Such animals are called soft- 
body, and all animals with bodied animals. 
these four distinctions are called M. Tell me another soft- 
soft-bodied animals. Now stand bodied animal J 
in a row, all four of you, and L. A slug, 

repeat the lesson from memory. W. A periwinkle. 

Lesson 3. — The Snail , and Ion . A mussel. 

many other animals , have Ada . A s-e-e-cp. ^ 

■ 1. A BODY which is soft; liar- M. No, Ada. Ask Ton, and .» 

j ing no framework, hit a thick he will tell you, as you go home, 

| skin called “ a mantle ” why we do not call the sheep 

\ 2. Blood which is white and a soft-bodied animal. Sec 

! cold . which of you can find out a 

| 3. No real limbs, and there - large number of these animals j 

fore by next Tuesday. j 

4. Very little power of motion, L. I’ll try and find six. ; 

although they have a great pro- Ion . I’ll find out ten. | 

pensity for eating . W. I’ll find out a hundred! | 


To grass or leaf, or fruit or wall, 

The snail sticks fast, nor fears to fall, 

As if he grew there, house and all 

Together. 

Within that house secure he hides, 
w When danger imminent betides, 

Of storm,, or other harm besides 

I % Ofweat er. 

% 

Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
llis self-collecting power is such, 

He shrinks into his house c with much 

Displeasure. 

Where’er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
Except hiihself, has chattels none, 

Well satisfied to be his own 


Whole treasure. 




3rd Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 

— t ■ • ■ • • == 


THE ROMANS.— Julius Cesar. 

W. Shall wc bear of a king to- 
day, papa ? fr f 

P. Yes, of an*> Emperor. Ob! 
once there was sucli confusion in 
the Island, and sucli running about 
from place to place. From one 
forest to another, from mountain to 
mountain, away went the mes- 
sengers! Through tlie valleys, 
across the lakes, the cry was, “ Get 
ready your arms!” “Drive the 
sheep and cattle into tlie woods !” 
“Bring forth the chariots!” and in 
a very short time many large oaks 
were felled, and were piled up at 
the entrance to the woods, as bar- 
ricades to protect the cattle. 

The corn was hastily cut down, 
and gathered in. Tlie fields were 
laid hare. And, from far distant 
tribes of Britons, there hurried across 
the country warriors with swords, J 
javelins, arrows, and spears. They 
were all going to one place; and, if 
you had gone with them, you would 
have heard, as you came near, a burr 
of wheels, and a trampling of horses* 
and, when } T ou had come in sight, you 
would have seen crowds of blue men. 

H r . Blue men, papa ? 

P. Yes, for they used to stain 
their bodies with the juice of a 
plant called “ Woad,” to give them- 
selves a terrible appearance. 

There you would also have seen 
long rows of chariots and horses 
moving to and fro. These chariots 
had scythes fastened to their wheels ; 
and, whilst the horses dragged them 
along at lull gallop, up sfeep and 
awkward places, the diivers would 
run along the pole to which their 
horses were fastened, or would leap 
on tlio ground, and quickly jump 
back to their* places. Then the 
warriors in tlie chariots would 
brandish their spears, to show how 
they meant to Jitjht soon. * 


W. Ah! They were “ exercising,” 

I suppose. Who was their captain? 

P. Each tribe had its ovm captain, 
or leader. The leaders of the dif- 
ferent tribes had met ; and, ac- 
cording to their custom, had chosen 1 
a commander-in-chief. llis name : 
was C ass i be la uk us. I 

L. But what was the matter, ! 
papa, that the people should make ; 
so much bustle all at once ? j 

P. Cesar had come again. j 

L Who was Ca*sar, that he \ 
should frighten them so ? 

P. I will tell you. At the south ! 
of Europe, a long way from England, 
is a country called Italy. (You 
can easily find it on the map.) 

In Italy was a place called Home. 
Home was the most wonderful and 
powerful city in the world, for the 
Romans had conquered nearly all 
the natipns they had heard of: and 
now they thought that, of course, j 
they ought to conquer Britain too. | 
L. W’iiy, papa? 

P. You should have asked | 
Julius Cesar who so frightened j 
the Britons. lie was one of their I 
great Generals, and had already ! 
killed thousands of people iu Europe, 
lie had twa reasons for coining to 
Britain. 1st. He said that the 
Britons Had been fighting against 
him when he was conquering the 
Gauls — which was tine. 2nd. He i 
Jiad*heard from some im; .‘hunts ! 
that the Britons had large mines ; 
of tin and copper ; rivers with ■ 
pearls in them ; and rich laiTds, 
which would grow corn ; so he 
thought he v/ould go and take them 
for himself. 

W. W r hat robbery ! 

' P. People would not call that 
robbery, Willie; they would call it 
“ taking a prize." We vv ill talk 
about taking prizes soon. 

However, Civsar determined to 
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conquer Britain. lie bad been 
there the year before, but had lost 
many of his ships in a storm. This 
trine, he tame with eight thousand 
ships, and galleys rowed with oars. 
The ships were full of foot-soldiers 
and horse-soldiers. They passed 
the tall white cliffs at Dover, where 
they had met the Britons the year 
before, and arrived at a shallow 
place. Here the soldiers landed in 
regular order, following the bright 
eagles, which the Homans used lor 
standards. 

There were many battles between 
CfPsar and Cassibelaunus. The 
Romans must have had some very 
hnrd work, for Caisar has written in 
one of his books, that when the 
chariots were brought, his men 
were ‘‘ astonished and confounded 
at this new way of lighting.” But 
in course of time Caesar drove the 
Britons before him. He plundered 
tlieir villages, and set them on fire. 
Ho destroyed their pretty farms, 
killed the cattle and sheep, and 
thousands of the Britons themselves, 
lie forced others to hide themselves 
in the woods and marshes; until at 
length they laid down their arms, 
and agK‘ed that every year they 
would pay the Romano a great deal 
of money, as tribute. t 

Jon. 1 think I know mow why 
Caesar fought with them. lie 
wanted their money. f 

P. That was certainly one reasort; 
but when Cte&ar went back again 


to Rome, the people made what they I 
called “ a triumph” for him, and | 
called him a conqueror. They said ' 
he «had done a gpod thing, and that ! 
it was all a great glory ! ! 

W. I wonder whether God said 
that it was a glory. How many i 
thousands of spirits must have come 1 
to him from those G.*ad soldiers! j 
They must have told him all ] 
about it. i 

P. There is not time to talk on , 
this subject now. I do not think 1 

you know yet what “a glory” is. j 
Let us set to work, and make up j 
two lessons — the lesson for last « 
Wednesday and to-day. I 

W. Now, Lucy, write down — 

Lessors 2 and 3 * j 

(4.) In Kent, the part, of Britain • 
which Vi opposite France, the people i 
lived in ah agricultural state ; they 
were Husbandmen. 

(5.) The poor Britons did not 
know the true God , hut were taught 
about false gods by Priests, called 
Druids. 

(6.) The Roman General , Julius 
Cjksar, came over to the Island of 
Britain to coru/uer it. 

(7.) The Britons bravely resided 
the Romans , under their general, Cas- 
SJBELAUNUS; but, at last , they were 
conquered , and made to pay tribute. 


• The children who read these chapters 
will find it very easy to commit the lessons 
In memory as they proceed. They should 
themarepeat them, frmn the beginning, to 
their parents, once a week. 


Be you to others kind and true, 

As you VI have others bo to you; 
And neither do nor say to men 
Wliate’er you would not'takc again. 




3rd Week. THURSDAY. Object Lesson. 


BUTTER. 

Ion. Mamma, there is a fine ob- 
ject lor our 10sson to-day. Shall I 
begin? — Butter is sticky. 

\V. And it is very greasy. 

A<ln. It is yellow. 

Ion . It is opaque. 

Lucy. It is $oft. 

i« W. It is hard— in the winter time. 

Jon. It is liquid — in the summer 
time, and when it is near the fire. 

Ada. It is nice. 

Jon. It is edible. 

L. It comes from an animal — so 
i it is ail animal substance. 

IK It is nutritious. 

Mamma. Not very. Proceed. You 
have jive senses. You may see it, 
ft el it, hear it, taste it, and snail it. 

Jon. Oh, let me hear it, mamma. 

| I do not hear anything. It is quiet. 
j M. Yes, we all know that, but 
i quietness is not a quality in the 
butter. 

L. It has a. smell, mamma. 

M. It Ini'* a little smell. Tell 
me some other tilings which have a 

| smell. 

Ada. The flowers growing in the 
long glasses in the parlour-window. 

Jon. The hyacinths, she means. 
Roses have a smell. So lias laven- 
der water. Hair oil has a smell, 
mamma; what do you call things 
when they have a smell? 

M. We say then that they arc 
odorous. Let me hear if one of you 
can count up twelve odorous things? 

L. I will try. Butter is odorous. 

So are flowers, and the hay in the 
fields. Honey-soap. (IK Ami yel- 
low soap too.) Onions. Pomatum. 
Cedar- wood. Turpentine. Morocco 
leather. (No, all leather.) Medicine. 
Peppermint-drops. Smoke. Lucifer 
matches, and pantiles. , 

Ion. And linen is odorous, if you 
scorch it by the fire. 

M. Now let us return to The 


Butter. Observe it more carefully 
still, it has other qualities. Feel it. 

Ion. It is smooth. . • * 

L. I think 1 said that it is soft? 

W. Yes, you may see that it is 

soft, for there is an impression of a 
swan on it, and I could make an 
impression on it with a seal, just as 
you can on soft sealing-wax. 

Ion. But you cannot make an im- 
pression oil all soft things. Wool is 
soft, so arc feathers, and sponge, 
and cloth, and fur; hut if you make 
an impression on these things they 
will not keep it— they will return to 
their own shape again. 

}V. Mamma, what must we call 
soft things which will keep an im- 
pression? 

M. You may say that they are 
impressible. Try to think of some 
impressible substances. 

IV. So:q) is impressible. So is 
Sealing-wax, and (iutta Percha, 
when it is soft, Wax, Clay, Plaster 
of Paris, and Putty. The mould 
in my garden is impressible. Last 
night Lucy made an impression of 
her foot on it, by accident. Wafers, 
too, are impressible, so is Dough, 
and Tallow • 

L. I have • thought of another 
quality. r J£he plate on which the 
Butter is placed, — if you were to 
leave it on the table for a year it 
would not change; hut the butter, 
ii*less # than a year, would become 
very bad. 

M. Yes, its particles would sepa- 
rate from one another, it woufil 
change, or* decompose , as wc say. 
Everythingtwhich has had life will 
decompose, or perish. So 3 ou may 
say it is perisl/able. 

L. But, Mamina, what is it called 
because it lias not any life now? 
You do not say it is dead, do you? 

M. I must not tell you now. 
Suppose you learn the qualities you 
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have discovered already. Who can 
repeat them? 

# Ion. I can, mamma. I ‘wrote 
them do\ra on a piece of paper as 
we found them out. Butter is sticky, 
greasy, yellow, opaque, sometimes 
soft, sometimes hard, sometimes liquid, 
nice, edible, nutritious, and an animal 
substance. It is odorous, smooth, 
impressible, and perishable. 

M. Now let U9» make its history. 
What must we have before we can 
make butter? 

W. A Cow. 

Ion. Yes, and many other things: 
hands to make it with. We should 
have to coax Mrs. Cow to give us milk. 

M. And if you were to exiiminc 
the milk carefully, you would find 
that one part is watery and sweet, 
and another part oily. When the 
Farmer wishes to procure butter from 
the milk, it is poured into a broad 
pan, and left there lor twelve hours. 

Y r ou know that oil is lighter than 
water, so the oily part of milk, being 
very light, rises to the top, and when 
the dairy-maid comes in the morn- 
ing, she finds a thick coaling on it — 
covering all the surface — and she 
calls it Cream. 

Slu? then skims the Cream from 
the Milk, and puts' it in a long, 
round-shaped box, call<#l a churn. 
Here she shakes and stn*s it into a 
froth, and in about half an hour all 
the watery particles in tlie^ cream 
separate from those which are ouy. 
The watery part is called Butter-milk, 
jpid is given to the Pigs, and the oily 
part is called Butter , and is given 
to— 4 

W. Good boys like ^ illie. 

Ion. Which are the principal but- 
ter-making places, mamma? 

M. London is supplied from dif- 
ferent parts of England, chiefly from 
Buckinghamshire, and part of Ox- 


ford. It is also brought from Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire, and Cambridge; ! 
it can now be sent by Railway, lrurn j 
almost any part. 4 

The salt butter, used in thekitohen, ; 
is not generally made in England. 

It is packed up in tubs, which are 
imported. 

W. What does that ncan, mamma? 

M. “Imported” means brought * 
from foreign countries, into one of 
our ports. I will see if you can tell 
me where it is imported from. The 
ship which brings it has to cross the 
English channel; it comes from a 
country not far from France, where 
the land is, in some parts, lower than 
the sea. 

W. Then why does not the sea 
overflow it, and drown the people ? 

M. That 1 will tell you some other 
time. In that country there is fine 
pasture land, and there arc many 
Cows; so the people not only make 
butter, but a very great number of 
round cheeses — you may see them 
at the cheesemonger’s — they look 
like large balls. 

Ion. Ob! they are Butch cheeses. 
The Dutch people live in Holland. 

I remember now, — I have often 
heard the name — Dutch Butter. 

M. Now make up the lesson. 

No. 3. Butter. 

Butter is an animal substance , 
which is sticlcy , greasy , yellow , opaque , 
sometimes soft, sometimes hard , and 
sometimes liquid. It is nice , edible , 
nutritious, odorous, smooth, impress- 
ible, and perishable. 

It is made fi'om the oily part of 
milk , called Cream, by stirring it very 
quickly in a chum. 

Butter is brought to London from j 
Buckinghamshire , part of Oxford, j 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Cambridffe, I 
and'Other places . halt Butter is made 1 
m Holland. j 
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FLUIDS.— Caloric. 

Lucy. It is®half-past ei^lit by £lie 
j hall-clock. I woncfcr whether papa 
}j will give us our lesson before lie 

• goes. 

W. Yes, he will be here soon ; 

* but there is ^ gentleman w r ith him 
»1 in the parlour. 

Jon. 1 have been trying to make 
a Physical Geography drawing — 
Papa called it a “scribble” — but I 
think Adolf would like it if he 
were to see it. You see the black- 
. looking globe — that is the solid 

I part — the Earth. Some parts of 
the outside arc higher than the 
others. These are the dry land, 
where men and animals live, 
f ! Then, the part which is not so 
; ' dark is the liquid part — the Water 
t which Hows over it. 

| L. You should say, Ion, that it 
■ flows over a great part of the earth. 
You have forgotten the dry land 
again. I have read in my geography- 
hook, that, if you were to divide 
the surface of the Earth into three 
parts, two parts would he covered 
with water, and one part would be 
dry. 

Ion. Now look at the other part 
of my picture. This outside part, 
which I have made very light, is the 
fluid part— the Air. It is very thin. 
I could hardly make marks which 
were light enough — and Papa su> s 
that it becomes thinner, and thinTier, 
the farther it is from the Earth ; so 
that, if a man could go up very high 
indeed, he could not live in it. 

W. What! Too thin for him to 
breathe! I should have thought that 
where it is veiy thin, he would 
breathe more easily. I know that 
when air is thicMl on foggy days* it is 
very hard to breathe. 

L. Put the air becomes thinner, 
because it has so few particles; — 


perhaps, in time, there would he no 
particles at all. What would you 
do then ? • • 

W. Then I would not take the 
trouble to breathe. What is the use 
of air, I wonder, going up your nose 
and down your throat all day? 

Jon. It must have some use. You 
don’t suppose that God would make 
it for nothing, d^ you ? Papa will 
tell us, I dare say. 

W. Oh, I wish papa would come! 
We shall be late at school, and shall 
have to take a note with us. Yes- 
terday, I thought of something that 
will puzzle you. What is butter, a 
solid, liquid, or fluid ? 

Ion. A solid, to be sure. 

W. Put, if you put it near the 
fire ? 

Ion. Oh! then it would be melted 
butter. I did not talk about that. 

• W. Put in summer it melts, and 
becomes oily. You call it “ butter” 
then. 

L. It is one of those substances 
which change easily. In the winter 
it is solid — in the summer, liquid — 
and if you make it very hot, put it 
in a spoon over the candle, it will 
burst into a flame. • 

IV. Then if is fluid, I suppose. 
I wonder whether flame is a fluid. 
I will ask papa. 

Jon. Jr know of something else 
which vou often find in three differ- 
ent states. It is generally liquid, so 
that we can swim in it ; hut, it you 
heat it, its particles will spread over 
a great space. I saw a copper lnflf 
full of it vwice — and, when it was 
made hot by the fire underneath, its 
particles rose up in the air, like 
smoke, and spread themselves all 
over the washhouse. 

W. Ah ! To get awny from the 
heat, and cool themselves, I sup- 
pose? 

Ion . I do not know, but thev 
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travel all over the room, so that we thicker than blood, hut not quite 
could hardly sec the washerwomen, liquid. It is oily. 

— only just their nightcaps now and TV. Yes, to be snye — our fat. 
then. In . winter time, however — And then we haye real oil, you know, I 
when there is not much heat — the between the joints of our bones, and I 
particles of’ this substance keep close that is thicker than blood. After ' 
togethen Oil is the blood. Then there is the ; 

TV. To keep each other warm, I perspiration which wc have on our : 
suppose ! faces, and the tears Which ruri down [, 

Ion. They are so close together, our cheeks; — and then our JIreatii. 1 
that they form p solid substance. So, as Papa does not come in, we I 
Then men come and walk on it, and will sit down, and write a list for ' 
slide, and skate on it, and tumble him of our solid and liquid parts, in 
down on it. So, you see, this sub- their regular order. Now then — 
stance is sometimes liquid, sometimes Our Teeth are very solid or hard, 
solid, and sometimes fluid. What Bones „ solid, 

is it? Nails „ less solid. I 

TV. Why, Water, of course ! I Gristle is less solid, 

wish that gentleman would go. We Skin „ less solid. * 

shall not get any less Oh, I have FI oh „ less solid. i 

been thinking something else! Do Brain „ less solid. j 

you know our bodies are made up of Fat „ less solid. J 

solid, liquid, and fluid parts— -just Oil „ liquid 

like the Earth? Blood „ liquid. 

Ton. Yes. I am made so. My Water ,, liquid, 

flesh is solid ; my blood is liquid ; Breatli „ fluid, 

and iny breath is fluid. There! Now we know how much j 

Jf r . And your bones are very solid, our different particles hold together. 
When a tiling is very solid, you re- Papa is a good mail. He has waited j 
member, it is called hard. until we have finished it. See, hero ' 

L. And you have other parts he comes ! j 

more siflid than your bones. P. Wc shall not have much time 

TV. Yes, my teeth. f So, if I were this morning. I am going into the 
to write down a list of k my parts city almost directly. You remember 
according to their liardnc^, I should what 1 told you about Adolf? Ilow 
put down 1st, my Teetii — very he thought ho would learn about 
hard; then my Bones— Wc?; then solids, liquids, and fluids. But I 
my flesh — solid. ' only told you of one fluid. He found 

L No, you would not write flesh two more fluids thinner than the 
next. There are some parts not so Air. 

hard as your hones, but harder than TV. What were they, Papa ? 
your flesh. P. One fluid he noticed, not by 

TV. Oh, my Natls. Ilnd I have seeing, hearing, or smelling it — but 
something else harder than flesh, by feeling it. In the summer-time, 
Gristle, or Cartilage, ns papa calls he felt it coming from the sun; — and, 
it. Then our Skin is the next hard- when the winter came, and the Sun 
est part. Then our flesh then the would not send him much of this 
blood. fluid, Adolf sent the servant for some 

Jon. No; there is something else sticks, and coal, and a lucifer. 
to come after “flesh” — it is a little TV. And some paper. 
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P. Yes* and made a fire. Then 
tliis fluid came out from the fire, and 
spread itself all over the room. The 
fluid was so t&in that it could find 
its way almost eve where — in be- 
tween the particles of the legs of the 
table, and it made them hot — 
through the particles of Adolf’s 
shoes, to wam^ liis feet — and, when 
^ he placed a piece of solid butter be- 
j fore the fire, this fluid managed to 
j get between its particles, and sepa- 
j rate them, so that they fell down all 
j over the plate, and the butter was 
! liquid! When the servant placed 
; the kettle on the fire, the fluid 
; managed to go right through the 
| copper into the water, and — 

\V. Oh, Papa, we have been talk- 
I ing about that fluid! It is Heat. 

1 P. That is not exactly its name, 
j When Adolf felt so much of this 
j fluid in his liody, he said, 1 feci hot , 
| but “ Heat ” was not the name of the 
| fluid that made him hot, it was the 
j name of the feeling in him. 

| Ion. Oh ! 

I Jj. But what is the fluid called, 
| papa ? 

I P. It is called “ Caloric.” That 
j is quite as easy a name to remember 
as “ Ileat.” 

W. Yes, it is not a hard word, it 
has only three letters more ; — I like 
always to have the exact name for 
an\ tiling. 

All! it is a wonderful thing, this 
Caloric; and it makes strange 
changes on the earth. So thought 
Adoip. When it is gone away, we 
say that it is Cold The clouds 
change into Snow. The water into 
Ice. Drops of rain change into 
Hail. The roads become hard; and 
we call the time Winter. 

W. Yes idl this happens because 
the particles of «these things \jold 
close together. I see the rule now. 

hen there is no heat — caloric , I 
mean — the particles of' a xnfrta\ce 


hold close together; when there is 
much caloric, it gets between the par- 
ticles, 'and they spread out — sejmrate. 

P. That is the right thought* 
Willie. In the next lesson, I will 
teach you to say it in better words. 
But I will tell you of some more 
changes which caloric makes- After 
the whiter, Adolf saw the sun come 
again with more bright caloric. — It 
woke up the tree$ from their long 
winter nap, and tempted them to 
open their buds. It made the place 
warm for the birds to come back, 
and soon they came, and sang 
“ Thank you.*’ It found its way 
through the shells of the Snails, and ; 
warmed their poor backs — and when 
the rain came, and sprinkled their ; 
faces, they shook themselves out of [ 
tlicir sluep ; it woke up the Grubs-, 
and Hedgehogs to eat them ; it 
woke up the Squirrels, the Dor- 
mouse, the. Bats — and all these peo- 
ple said it was Spring. 

W. Well done, fluid Caloric ! 

P. Aiul then the Sun came, in 
his mighty strength, and showed how 
good-natured lie was. He shed his 
caloric all over the fields, and cheered 
up the grass and the corn. 

W. Yes, that was Summer time. 

P. This cuUric did good in the 
Autumn time too. It made the 
green corn Sum yellow and brown; 
— and the apples looked rosy and red. 

At last the Sun seemed to think 
lie* hacf given the Earth almost 
enough caloric; — so he left oil work 
earlier every day. The trees, too. 
seemed to be tired— their roots would 
not work to £ive them more sap — so 
they dropneH their leaves on the 
ground. And then came old Win- 
ter again. 

So you see that Caloric makes 
great changes on the earth and in 
order to understand Physical Geo- 
graphy properly, you will have to 
learn about this fluid very carelully. 
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No. 3.— ANGLES. 

P. Well! have you found 
dut how .to tell me when lines 
arc parallel ? 

Ion. Yes ; we hare all agreed 
about it. This is quite true , and 
you can’t deny it : — 

When two horizontal lines are 
at an equal distance from each 
other in all pa? Is, they a? % e PA- 
kallkl. We have made two 
lines. 


Now, if you measure from, any 
part of the top line — either at 
the beginning, the end, or the 
middle — you will find it to be 
always at exactly the same dis- 
tance from the bottom line. So 
the two lines arc parallel. 

W. And, now, we can tell 
you why two lines may have flic 
same directum and net be paral- 
lel. These two are in the same 
direction, but they arc not in 
the riyht position, 

because they have changed their 
position, their parts — the begin- 
ning, middle, and end ' — arc not 
at the same distance from each 
other. See how much nearer 
what I call the inside ends a^e 
to each other than the outside 
tgids. 

Ion. So now you see, papa, 
why we say they mu«t be at an 
equal distance from each other 
in all parts. 

P. But you have forgotten to 
say that they must be in the 
same direction. 

L. No, we did not forget it, 
papa, but we thought we need 


not say it ; because, if they are 
at the same distance from each 
other in all parts, they must be 
in the same direction. 

Ion. We made one mistake; 

I need not have said that two 
horizontal lines arc parallel. 

W. No, I thought of that! * 
because oblique lines may* be 

1 / 

parallel, f and so may per- ! 

. // , i 

pendicular lines. See ! 


L. Yes; it does not matter in 
what direction the lines arc 
placed, so long as they arc in 
the same direction. 

Ion. And I ought not to have 
said “ two lines,” because any 
number of lines may be parallel, 
so — 


just like the lines in your cipher- , 
ing book. i 

P. Now let us begin again , 
with two lines. These two are 
not parallel ~ 

so you may call them wow-paral- 
lel lines (“ non ” is the Latin 
word for not). Suppose you 
make each of these lines a little 
longer at both ends. 

L. Then they will make a 



* 

P. Yes, the lines make a point; 
but what do you call the space 
between the lines ? 
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TV. Do you mean the space [ other. Well, that is worth re- 


inside the lines, papa? I call 
that a corneg. 

1 P. Well, that is a very good 
name lor it, hut not quite cor- 
rect. I will give you a better 
one — call it an Angle. Now 
tell me what is an. angle ? 

TV. Stop, Tet me think a mi- 
nufe, papa. Here it is. An 
anylc. is the corner between two 
lines — the space. 

Ion. Or, here is a better word. 
The opening between two lines; 
for they begin at a point, and 
open wider and wider. 

* L. Well, now 1 will say what 

i it. is exactly: “An angle is the 
opening between two lines which 
meet in a point.” 

P. If you would like to rc- 
: member more names, I will toll 

you some. The point of the 
| angle is called its verteu,; and 
the lines are its leys. 

L. Thank you, papa ; I will 
remember that. An angle is 
made of vertex and legs. 

P. JIow many angles do you 
think you can make with two 
lines ? 

IV. One, I suppose. 

J*. Think again, Willie. Here 
is an angle. . v 



Now I will make its oblique line 
j a little longer. y 

\ ~ 

IV. Oh! the two lines have 
1 made two angles. Please let me 
make the horizontal line a little 
longer, to see what it will do. 
Why, there arc four angles! 
Ion. Yes, but they cross each 


menijbering ; I will make a rule 
about it. “ When two straight 
lines meet , they form either 1 or 
2 angles , and when they cross 
each other they form 4 angles ” 



W. There ! I Lave caught you 
again. You should have said two 
straight lines in different direc- 
tions; for, sec — 

directly those two meet they 
will form no angles — not 1 or 2. 

P. Let me sec how many 
angles you can make with 
TII11EE LINES. 

Ion. 1 have made 1 2. 



P. Now take your slates, sit 
down, and try how many angles 
you can make with FOUR lines. 
W. I have made 18. S^e ! 



P. You may arrange them in 
a better way still, and form 24 
angles. Suppose you try and do 
so before next Saturday. Try, 
now, and see how many angles 
you can make with five lines. 
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parallel are lengthened , they will 
meet , and will form one or two 
angles , or they wdl cross and 
itiill form four angles. 

Three lines will form 12 angles. 
Four lines will form 24 angles. 
Five lines will form 40 angles. 
And Six lines will form 60 
angles. 

P . Tell me any object you 
may observe in this room which 
lias /owr angles. 

L. The panes of glass; the 
panels of the door ; the ceiling ; 
the floor ; the books on the ehef- 
fonicr; the dining-table; some 
of the picture-frames ; the desk, 
and mamma’s workbox. There 
arc plenty of things four 

angles, but 1 cannot sec any with 
Jice or six. 


THE BRITON’S FIRESIDE. — (1850.) 

’ Twere vain to seek on foreign shores the comforts of a “ home,” 

That name is less familiar as farther on we roam ; 

No other clime can boast the peace, the calm, and tranquil pride, 

A Briton feels when all is mirth around his fireside ! 

’Tis there the old forget their age, and gambol with the young, 

! To mingle in the merry glance, or join the social song ; ; 

Oh ! if from thought thou’dst turn away, some rankling care thou’dst hide, 1 
Go, imitate the Briton’s lot, and learn his fireside. j 

Yet not alone in gayer hours l *this -social peace is known ; 

It lives and blooms when all the sweets of parsing mirth have flown : 

Yes ; there the father mildly checks the faults he cannot chide, ! 

And chains the feelings of liis child to that dear fireside. 

Say, who can view the happy few, in innocence and mirth, 

Assembled round the vV?ry hearth which sparkled at their birth ; 

Who, launched upon life’s troubled sea, have struggled with her tide. 

And not proclaim the blessings of a Briton’s fireside ? 

Long may the Hand which guards our isle avert the luckless day, 

When from her shores such happy scenes must fade and pass away ! 

Long still may Britons boast their peace, and feel an honest pride, 

That they alone of all the earth possess a, fireside ! 


L. I have made 37. 

P. If you try, you will find 
that you can make 40 ; and with 
six lines You can form 60 angles. 
There will be some work for you 
— try and do these also before 
next Saturday. Now, make a 
lesson. Indeed, we must make 
two lessons, for wc did not make 
one last Saturday. 

Lessons 2 and 3. Lines and 
Angles. 

(2.) Lines have three different 
directions , the HORIZONTAL, 

Perpendicular, and Oblique. 

(3.) When lines are at an 
equal distance from each other 
in all parts, they may be length- 
I ened to any extent without meet - 
I iny, and arc PARALLEL, 
j (4.) When lines which are not 


W. IT. 
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TRUTH. — tiie water-cress man. 

Water Cree-e -e-e-e-e -e-ses. 
Buy my Wat-*- 

IV. Oh ! There goes good old 
“ Grey-coat,” droning along, with liis 
black and white dog behind him ! He 
has stopped at No. 4, over the way. 
See! his basket i.s quite empty; there 
is nothing left hut the cloth. 

Ion. Yes; I often meet him as 1 
come home from school, and his bas- 
ket is nearly always empty. 1 won- 
der how he sells his cresses so last. 

| P. 1 can tell you. He owes it all 
| to “ Truth.” Rut lie shall tell you 
! himself. You know he lives in one 
of my cottages. 1 am going this 
evening to see him, for ho wants me 
: to let him a piece of the field at the 
bottom of his garden, and you shall 
j go with me. 

W. Then we will go and change 
: our shoes before tea, and get our best 
| hats. * * * * 

j Jon. Fa pa, is that th ' old man’s 
cottage V T here is a pretty laburmun 
, tree. 

! P. Yes. We will go in. Good 
; evening, Edwards. 1 have brought 
iny two sons and my daughter with 
; me, that they nmy see your garden. 

I want you, too, to tell them liowdt 
; is you arc getting on so well. 

; Edwards. Yes, sir, that I will. Sit 
j down, young master. What is your 
I name, pray ? 

r i W. I arn call ad Willie, my sister’s 
i name is Lucy, and this boy is my 
I brother Ion. 

I Edwards. Wcll, # Master Willie, if 
' you had ooxne to my cottage two 
j years ago, it was not such a place as 
j it is now; we were very poor people. 

I 


I have had four sons. One of them 
is a soldier, another has gone to 
Canada. * The eldest one, who lives 
next door, is a bricklayer, lie earns 
25 a 1 . per week, but, fie Inis seven child- 
ren. My youngest son, poor hoy ! 
was working at yonder railway 
bridge, when one of the arches fell in, 
and lie was killed ; so, none of my 
sons can help me. 

My good dame, who is sitting on 
that low chair (she cannot hear that 
we are talking about her), she used 
to earn 1 s. G d a week at making 
straw-plait, but now she cannot see 
even with her spectacles; and my 
daughter, y^io is walking up and 
down the garden in such a hurry; 
she, poor thing, is silly. So, I have 
no one to help me; and, although I 
am 67 years old, I have to help myself. 

Oh, it was hard work, once! I re- ; 
member, after my son died, the day j 
when w f e bad only 2}±d. in the house, ! 
and I went to the pawmbroke* and i 
pawned my dairies wedding-ring to ! 
get some money to buy water-cresses, j 

Go on, father! said my eldest son | 
(who came in early next morning to j 
start me). I'll lend you this old | 
basket :»iet me fasten tho strap round ! 
your shoulder ! There, put in the j 
cresses, and lay the white cloth ■ 
over them. Good-bye! Now, make • 
tho people ))\iy them. Sing out, 

“ Water-cresses !” louder than you 
can ! Let me hear you begin. So, ( 
whilst other folk were asleep, I 
set off in the damp air, — through the 
Churchyard — past the Almshouses 
—down West-street, past the Market- 
place, and the Railway, until I 
reached the bridge, at tlie farther end 


* 
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of tlio High-street, when I came up 
the long hill. 

. Everywhere, I cried, 11 Water- 
cresses !’* as loud as my shaky old 
voice would let me. They were fine 
cresses, so I told every one that they 
were very fresh, and that they were 
the lest in the tovm. 1 sold a great 
many, and in the evening I sold those 
which were left. Every day I worked 
hard. I never stopped for the rainy 
weather, or wind, but went on, sing- 
ing out loudly — lt F ine water-cresses !” 
— u Fine young water-cresses !” and 
told everybody again that they were 
the finest in the town. Still, I did not 
earn enough money to buy us bread. 
I could never sell two basketsful in 
a day, but had to sell in the afternoon, 
what I had left from the morning. 
So, we often had potatoes out of the 
garden, and salt, for dinner ; and 
tea-leaves and bread for tea. 1 had 
to sell both our chickens, for we had 
no barley to feed them with. I sold 
our eight-day clock, that warming- 
pan, the bedstead, and my wheel- 
barrow. And, oh! as the autumn 
came on, and the evenings were 
darker, it was very cold to sit here 
on the stones with a small fire made 
of sticks from the common, and a 
greased rush for a caAidle. Then, we 
won Id go to bed at seve*i, to save the 
rush lights and sticks, ana would think, 
“ What shall we do when the winter 
comes on, and the water-crosses aTc 
gone?” So, when the quarter-day 
came, I had no money to pay your 
.father his rent. 

Jon. Hut how have you managed 
to make such a difference in two 
years and-a-lialf ? * 

Eds. All, young master, isn’t it a 
difference! Look at my dame; what 
a clean white cap she has now — we 
bought a box-iron second-hand. She 
wears her stuff frock every day. I 
have bought back my eight-day clock 
from the pawnbroker’s, and our bed- 


stead, and the old warming-pan. We 
have meat for dinner, four times a 
week. There is a new piece of oil- 
cloth ; and oh,! come and see the 
garden. Those are my pigs — I paid 
a friend of my son’s Is. 2 d. for a 
new thatch to their sty. I gave 4 d. 
for this old dog, and can afford to 
keep him. I ain going to buy some 
chickens, for I have 37s. in the 
Savings-bank ; and I have asked 
your papa for a bit of the field at the 
back, for my son and I to grow turnips. 

Ion. Well, but how did you get the 
money for so many things ? 

Eds. Only by speaking the exact 
truth. Truth has bought all this for 
me in two years and-a-half. It was 
a very little thing which made so 
great a difference. 1 left off selling 
the best water-cresses, and only sold 
good ones — that was all. 

W. I don’t understand that. 

Eds. I will tell you. One day, 
your mamma asked me, “ Are these 
good water-cresscs, Edwards ?” Yes, 
ma’am, the finest in the town. “ Hut, 
Edwards,” she said, “they cannot 
always be finer than any one else’s. 
They are good water-cresscs, and if 
you would only say that they are 
good, instead of saying that they arc 
the best, you would be speaking the 
plain truth. Then, depend upon it, 
you would sell them sooner.” 

And, do you know, master William, 
that one word which your mamma 
gji.ve me helped me to become rich, 
and to pay your papa his rent. \ 
thought, as I went through the street, 
about tlio plain truth — and about 
being careful not to say more than 
the truth. So, when I remembered 
that my watcr-cresses were those 
W'liich were left from the morning, I 
only cried out “ Water-crosses,” and 
left out the word <4 fine.” 

“ Arc these^ water-cresses fresh, 
Edwards?” said the landlady at tin* 
“Golden Lion.” I was just going t«- 
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bay, Yes, ma’am, vmj, when I stopped 
and said, No, ma’am, they are good, 
hut they were picked this morning. 

W. And end she Jmy them? • 

Eds. No, I lost my hal fpenny then ; 
nut I felt that I had spoken the 
plain truth, and no more. So God, who 
looked down from heaven upon me, 
was pleased, and I was pleased, more 
| than if I had had the halfpenny. 

W. But, you don’t think that God 
takes notice of such a little tiling us 
selling water-cresses ? 

Eds. Ah, indeed! To he sure he 
does. Did not God make the water- 
cresses? Truth is just the same, if 
you arc selling anything for a half- 
penny, or for a thousand pounds. A 
thousand pounds is not greater than 
a halfpenny to God. He notices 
water-cress men, as much as Kings. 

See how God noticed me. I was 
obliged that evening to sell my crosses 
three hunches for a halfpenny, to get 
rid of them, just because I would 
only say they were good ; and, when 
I said that they were picked in the 
| morning, some people would not have 
; them at all. 

! W. Well, hut that was not tlie way 
i to get on. 

{ Eds. Yes it was. The Bible says 
j 41 Hold fast to that which is good;” 
and so I did. Some of my customers, 
who would not buy my cres-es in the 
evening, bought some oil the next 
morning ; lor when I said that they 
were “quite fresh,” they bclievedyne. 
1 never said that they were vert/ 
good, or better than other people's, 
lor that was more than the iiuth. 
When the people found this out they 
began to trust me and to believe all 
1 said ; and soon, 1 had no cresses 
i to leave till the evening. Before the 
end of the week, 1 had saved 3 d. 
The next week, saved 1«. Id £oon, 
people gave me ot^r things to do ; 
they would trust me to take a piycel, 
or to carry hack an umbrella, or to 


clean the windows; and when they 
paid ine, and asked how long I had 
been* working, I told them the exapt 
time and no more, and they always 
believed me. So, the third week, 1 
saved Is. lid, and the fourth week, 

1$. 9d., and the fifth week, 3s. I 1 
grew richer every week, and now, you 
see, I sell a heavy basketful of cresses j 
every morning and evening. I 

Ion. Yes. I mftet you every after- j 
noon, as I come from school, and your 
basket is often empty. 

Eds. Well, then, you see. Master 
Ton, what a good thing plain truth is. 

It soon brought me more riches than 
all the loud crying and boasting I 
made. Many people think that ■ 
nothing is worth so much as money. ( 
When your mamma spoke to me j 
about truth, if she had asked me 1 
which I should have, Five sovereigns or : 
the advice slit*, was going to give me — 

W. Oh ! you would have asked for ; 
the sovereigns, of coi irsc. Y ou would 
have thought tha t they were more real. 

Eds. 1 dare say 1 should have 
done so : yet, you see that those 
words have been worth more to me , 
than the gold. The money would ! 
not have bought half so many things, 
nor have made me so happy. j 

L. No. Tlffc live sovereign* would i 
not have ntnde people trust you. I 

Eds. Aif! and /fee sovereigns mould > 
not have bought the love of God. When ■ 
I feel fure that God and men trust 1 
rffe, that feeling gives me more joy ( 
than my old eight-day clock, or my 
wife’s new gown, or my chickens $r 
pigs. TRUTH 1 oh, it’s worth a 
great deal ijore than Five pounds ! i 

J*. What do you call it, papa, when 
men speak more than the plain truth? 

V. It is called “ Exaggeration.” 

L. Then we will try and remem- 
ber the lesson. Lesson 3. It is 
v'rong to speak more than the Truth , 
for that is Exaggeration. 
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M. Well, Willie. Have you 
found a .hundred soft-bodied 
animals ? 

TV. Ah, mamma, no ! Ion has 
found more than I have ; — he has 
j found ten . 

I M. Let me hear them, Ion ? 

| Ion . A snail, slug, oyster, 

: mussel, whelk, periwinkle, cockle, 
nautilus, limpet, and cowrie. 

TV. Wliat is a cowrie ? 

Ion. There is a shell of a cow- 
rie on the parlour mantel-piece, 
— with spots on it. Mamma 
says that perhaps we shall find 
some small ones next summer, 
when we go to Margate. 

M. Yes. I hope that next 
\ ear — at the sea-side — we shall 
very often talk about the mol- 
luscs, and their shells. 

To day we are going to notice 
. the LOWEST DIVISION OF ANI- 
MALS. Here is a basin of water, 
which I took from the stagnant 
pool at the bottom of the gar- 
den. If you look at this piece of 
strawf you will see a curious 
animal fastened to it. It is called 
Tiie Hydra. 

L. I see it, mamma. How 
it is shaking its 
legs about in the 
water! Is that the 
way it swims ! J 
It is like a little 
plant, with a nun - 

her of roots to it. 

JU. And here 
is a picture of 
one, which I have 
uj awn for you 
from one of 
Messrs. Cham- 
bers’s books. 


TV. Oh! that is more curious 
still. See ! here are three 
joined together, anefr each one 
has roots, just like a tree. 

Ion. How this one in the 
water is twisting and twirling 
his roots about ! A plant would 
not behave in such a manner. 
Perhaps it is mad. What fun 
he is making ! 

TV. Let me see. Oh, mamma, 
do you know he has caught a 
little worm, or something ? It is 
a very small shrimp, or a mag- 
got. — He has twisted his roots all 

round it, and Ah ! the poor 

worm is wriggling about, so ! He 
has pulled it into his mouth. 
Good-bye. — He has swallowed it, 
mamma. 

M. Those long parts, like 
threads, are not roots. They are 
long arms , called “ Tentacula.” 

It did not wriggle them about 
for fun, but for business. It 
merely wanted to feel for some 
food. If an y in sect passing near 
it in the water should happen to 
be touched by one of these ten- 
tacula, there is no hope for it. 

It is seized, held fast, and carried 
into the mouth in an instant. 
And, yet, see how few parts the 
animal has ! Count them, Ion. 

Ion. Let me see : — (1) Its 
tentacula. (2) The mouth. (3) 
The body — and that seems to he j 
nothing but a sort of bag for . 
holding food. ! 

M. And this bag is so thin, 
that you can see through it. Take 
this Httle microscope, and look. 

Oh, mamma! I can see 
through its skim— into its stomach 
“-and the littro “ shrimp” inside 
is moving : it is not dead yet ! 
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31. The Hydra has a juice in 
its stomach — a liquid — which 
will soon Mil it. • 

W \ I can sec four parts in the 
animal now. The arms, or ten- 
tacula, mouth, stomach, and 
there is something* like a “ sucker” 
at the end df it --by which it has 
I fastened itself to the straw. 

■ Ada. Where are its eyes, 
i mamma ? 

31. It lias no eyes. 

W. Where docs it keep its ears? 

3T. It has no ears, nor nose. 

I believe it can neither hear, nor 
! smell, nor feel. 

j L. Could it not feel, mamma, 
j if I wore to pinch it ? 

3T. No — give it to me, I will 
cut it up. 

TV. Oh, mamma! You have 
cut it in half. You have killed 
it. Is not that cruel P 
! 31. No, my dear. I have not , 

hurt it. It is not dead, you see. 
It will make two hydra' now. — A ! 
tail will grow from the end of | 
this piece with the head on it, | 
and a head will grow from the 1 
tail-piece. 

L . Mamma, are you joking? 

31. No : If I were to cut it 
into forty pieces, then it would 
moke forty new hydra 1 . 

IV. How wonderful ! • 

3f. Yes, this seems very ’won- 
derful. Most of the animals in 
this division seem to be quite 
without feeling. I have read of 
a gentleman, who took a hydra, 
and with a small piece of wire, 
he turned its stomach inside out 
— just as you do with the fingers 
of your gloves, sqm climes. 

W. Wliat did the animal ^ay, 
mamma ? 


31. I do not think it said any- j 
thing, Willie. It was not at all } 
disturbed. It seemed qtiite com- , 
fortablc. I 

W. Oh ! j 

Ion . Mamma, here is a I 
curious thing in the picture. 
Here is a large hydra and a small | 
one growing out of its side, and 
a very little one growing from 
that one. 

31. Yes ; if you take notice of 
the picture, you may learn how 
these animals increase in num- 
ber. A hud opens in the hydra’s 
side — this grows and forms a 
I little hydra, just as a small branch 
, of a tree grows out of a large 
i one. 

j L. I see it, mamma, in the 
picture, , and when this little 
hydra has become a large one, 
another little one grows out from 
its side, — -just as a twig grows 
from a small branch. How 
strange ! 

JV. Yes, here they are in the 
picture. The little one, his father, 
and grandfather, all gro witig an d I 
living together. They are part- 
ners in business. ! 

31. Tffipy do not always be- 
have like good partners. I have ■ 
jjpaddhat sometimes the father 
and son will both grasp the same 
insect with their tentacula, and 
then fight for it. 15ut in time tluy 
break off •from each other, and 
each becomes a separate hydra. 

L. They arc very much like ,, 
plants. 

31. Yes. J)o you not recollect \ 
when I said that you would find 
all God’s works to be connected 
together, — so as to appear like 
one great chain ? These are some 
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| of the lowest division of animals. 

They therefore connect the.ani- 
j mals with the plants. There are 
; others in this division, each one 
i becoming more and more like a 
j plant, until you arm e at one 
I animal which resembles a vege- 
i tabic so much, that for a long 
! time men thought it was one. 

! Even now, some people do not 
| know exactly what to call it. 

1 You have the home in which 
| some of these animals lived, in 
i your bed-room, Willie. I saw 
you washing yourself with it. 
It is full of holes, made by these 
animals, and sucks up the water. 

W. Oh, the Sponge, mamma ! 

L. I always thought it was a 
| vegetable, llow beautiful, that 
j God should make a living thing 
i which should be like an animal, 

and a vegetable too! It does 
seem to join the two kingdoms 
together. 

M. I want you to notice some- 
thing else in this hydra which 
makes it like a vegetable. Do 
you observe how its limbs grow? 

Ion. Yes; they gll grow from 
one part of its body — lust as the 
branch of a tree grows from its 
trunk. 

M. Here is an animal belong- 
ing to this division, which ybu 
know very well 



L. Yes ; this is a star-fish. It 
grows in the same way. Here 


is the mouth in the centre, and 
five great limbs branching out 
frqm it. What a teugh skin it 
has— like leather ! 

M. And do you remember 
when we opened a star-fish ? 
Wefound something inside which 
looked like a framey’ork to it. It 
was made of a stony kind of sub- 
stance. So you sec that some of 
this division arc not quite with- 
out skeletons, like the hydra and 
sponge. Now let us make a 
lesson about these animals. 
Lesson No. 4. 

The 4 th Division are the lowest 
kind of animals , and seem to j 
connect the animal and veyetdble ! 
kingdom together, for , j 

1st. Their limbs all grow from j 
one centre , like branches from the j 
trunk of a tree. ! 

2nd. They seem to have no j 
skeleton , or regular shape, al- 
though the starfish and some 
others have a tough leathery skin , 
like the bark of a tree. 

3 rd. They may be increased in 
number, by dividing them into 
many pieces. 

W. Just as I increased my cur- i 
rant-hushes, by cutting “slips.” 

4th. They also increase in 
number by growing from each 
other. 

"W. Just as Lucy’s rose-bushes 
have suckers growing from the 
same root. 

5th. 'They seem to have no 
power of seeing, hearing, smelling , 
nor feeling , but altogether live and 
grow very much in the same way 
as plants . 

oth . These animals are called 
I Bkanciied Animals. 
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THE ROMANS. — cabactacus. 

W. We are waiting for our History 
Lesson, Papa* Was it really a g\pry 
for Caesar to kill tlufke poor Britons ? 

Jon. And to come over on purpose 
to rob them, and to burn their vil- 
lages ? 

P. Well, Willie, /do not think so, 
out there are hundreds of people even 
now who call such actions “glory.” 

XV. But if a boy in our school knew 
more about lighting than any of the 
others, and then would always be 
“knocking them about,” because they 
bad not learned how to light, we 
should call him a coicard. 

Ion. And if he fought the others 
on purpose to take away all they had? 

XV. Then we should call him a 
“ sneak” — not a conqueror. 

Jon. Or, pupa ; you know that we 
have, each of us, a piece of garden. 
Now, if Willie, because he is the 
strongest, were to kill Lucy and me 
on purpose to take our gardens away 
from us 

W. Oh ! how can you talk so, Ton ! 

Ion. But, I only say if you should 
do so. 

XV. Well, I should he hanged — of 
course. 

Jon. Then, why do not the G overn- 
! ment hang those armies who go to 
i kill other nations on purpose to take 
away their land? 

j XV. Why, you forget. TheGovern- 
; ment send these soldiers — so the 
{ people of the government would Have 
! to punish themselves. 

| A. I think that nations kill each 
! other, because they are Heathens. 
j Only such nations as the Romans, 
who have not learned about God, 
would do such tilings. 

W. But the English are not Hea- 
thens. They are Christians and 
have murdered natives in America, 
Africa, Australia, and India, on pur- 
pose to get their lands. * 


History. 


P. That is true, Willie ; but you 
must not say they murdered them. 
People call this “ murdes” — where 
one man goes up to another, and kills 
him ; hut when one nation of men 
march to another to kill them, that is 
called “War.” 

L . And the men are not called 
“ murderers,” — they are called “war- 
riors.” 

Jon. How curious, that the men 
should he called by a different name, 
because they all hup|>cu to he together 
— by the side of each other — when 
they are killing! Suppose a man was 
sixty yards away from the others, 
and was to kill one of hi" enemies, 
would he be a warrior or a murderer? 

XV. That would depend upon 
which name he liked be"t. You may 
call the action what you please ; but 
1 .think that the tiling which is done — 

T mean tlie killing — is just the same . 
There me not two killings — and there 
is no difference in the thing itself 
because it is done by several people. 

Jon. So I think ! To kill a man 
means “ to make him die ; ” and 
unless there is> any other killing, it is 
the same, whether it is done by a man 
or a nation. 

1\ Well, Iqn, that is quite true. 

It is just what any hoys common 
sense will Jeaoh him. Christian peo- 
ple are now' beginning to believe that 
it is wrong to make v ars, or to call 
tin era glory.” 

Is. Are they only beginning to be- 
lieve, papa? How strange ! 

1\ But there are some who Sfty 
that, as there are always wicked 
people in the world who will rob and 
steal, if you let them, we ought to 
have soldiers to defend us. 

W. But, papa, could not you 
teach these people better? Couldn't 
you prevent them from fighting or 
stealing, by being kind to them ? 

J\ '1 hero are many people now, • 
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WilJie, wlio think that we could. You 
know there has been only one Teacher 
, in the world, whose words we can be 
sure are Quite true. 

L. Yes, that is Jesus Christ. 

P. Jesus Christ, then, wrote a law 
to show us how to live without fight- 
ing. It is written, — “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them." But that is a 
very hard law to hjep. There is no 
doubt at all, that men would leave 
j off fighting, if they all knew the Jaw, 

| and had hearts good enough to keep it. 

Ion. Then, of course, we ought to 
teach that law to one another as fast 
as wc can. 

L. And so ought all English peo- 
j pie, because it is Christ's law, and the 
English arc Christians. 

P. This is one of Jesus Christ’s 
I great laws, and no one can teach it 
until lie has learned, it. God will teach 
j all of you, if you ask him. 

Ion. Then, I am sure, I will ask 
him. I believe it is wicked to fight, 
unless you are obliged; perhaps it is 
wicked then. At all events, I think 
there ought not to be any soldiers 
made on purpose. I w ill never be a 
soldier ! 

W. *1 do not think tint Caesar was 
so wicked. He had jv j t learned that 
law — because he Jived befy»*e the time 
of Jesus Christ. Did lie«*/«m any- 
thing by fighting ! 

P. Caesar did not gain much else 
besides “ glory : ” for, after he wife 
dead, the Britons rebelled once more. 
The Homans did not try to conquer 
tliem again, until about 100 years 
afterwards. The Empero! Claudius 
Chios a it then sent a gVent general 
with an army. He conquered some 
of the British tribes, and made them 
pay tribute-money, and after much 
lighting, and killing, he took their 
leader, Cauactaciis, prisoner, and 
sent him to the Emperor Claudius, at | 
50 


Rome. When Caractncus arrived 
there, he was placed, with some other 
chiefs, from different parts of the 
wo;*ld, who were goiii# to he made 
slaves. Iron chains were then fast- 
ened on his body ; an iron collar was 
placed round his neck, and he was Jed 
through the wide streets of* the city, 
to be shown to the people. 

Ion. How did Caractacus feel when 
they stared at him ? 

P. lie did not seem to notice them, 
for his mind was full of astonishment 
at the wonderful city of Rome. Oh ! 
thought he, what grand marble 
temples! What immense house, s! 
Here is a broad market-place ! Wlmt 
tall aqueducts ! What a wonderful 
city ! Then, he thought of his owm 
poor home, and his poor wile and 
children, — and ho wondered more to 
himself why the Romans should want 
to take his little house away from 
him, and to make his countrymen 
miserable, when they seemed so happy 
themselves. Then lit 1 thought again, 
“ I’ll ask them why they do so.” 

So, when he came and stood in the 
presence of the great Emperor, his 
heart was full of grief — and, without 
feeling any fear or shame, he looked 
in liis face and said to him, “ Oil ! 
Emperor Claudius, how is it, that you, 
w r ho have such a magnificence at 
home, can envy me my poor little 
cottage in Britain ?” 

W. Yes, why couldn’t they let him 
alone, poor fellow ! Did the Emperor 
punish him for being impudent ? 

No : when he saw that Caractacus 
w ? as in earnest, he felt that his re- 
proach was not impudence, but truth 
I have told you before that everybody 
must give way to truth, and so did 
the Emperor. He ordered the chains 
and the iron collar to he taken off 
from Caractacus ; then, he gave him 
some money, and sent him hack to 
his owui dear home. 
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Ton. PI rase, in amm a, will you lot us 
hiwc an easier Object Lesson to-day? 
I have been flying very hard to »e- 
member the old ones ; 1 have written 
down the qualities of .lie Bread and 
the Butter on a long piece of paper, 
and my head is so full of hard words 
— opaque, abs^heut, edible, nutritious, 
thaj 1 am afraid, of forgetting what 
they mean. 

M. Well, we will have a very easy 
lesson. Here is some sugar in a 
basin for you. 


Ada,. It is sweet. 

W. And it is biown. 

Jan. It is solid. 

IP. Ilow can that be ? ISec me put 
my finger in it. 

Jon. Well, — but see again ; here is 
one very little grain. 

W. Yes, — it is n ry little. I hardly 
think that 1 do see it. 

Jon. Yes, you do, — or you wouldn’t 
say that it i» little. — That is solid, is 
it not ? 

ir. Yes. 

Jon. Then so are all the other par- 
ticles, of course; — and, if you say 
that all its particles are solid, you 
must say that the Sugar is solid. 

W. Why ? 

Jon. Because all the particles of 
the sugar means the same as all the, 
j sugar; — and, if all ♦‘lie sugar is solid, 

| then sugar is solid. Don’t you under- 
! stand that ? 9 

W. Oh yes. .And yet you seo 
that is not solid, — for, look, the par- 
ticles make way for my fi.iger. 

M. The truth i*, that you arc 
making a misrakuin calling each little 
grain a particle. We do not call a 
piece of anything “ a particle,” until 
it is so small that we can hardly see 
it. If you take one of the smallest 
pieces of the sugar, and put it in u 
magnifying glass, you will find Quit 


it has hundreds of particles. Such a 
little piece is called a grain. 

So you must not say of jsagar that 
it is solid, or liquid ; but tint it is 
** granulans .” 

IF. That will make three qunli 
ties. Sugar is sweet, brown, and gra- 
iiulous. I know something el«-e that 
is gran ill ous. Sand is, and so is salt, 
— and sago. * 

Ion. But there is a difference be- 
tween sand and sugar. If you put 
sugar in the water, it will melt, and 
sand will not. 

M. It is not exactly right to say 
that it will melt. We say that a thing 
I is melted if its particles are separated 
i by heat — or, rather, caloric. 

IF. Yes, when you put lead in the 
fire it melts — that means, its particles 
leave go from each other, and flow 
about. 

L. And that is what is done to the 
sugar; — when you put it in tea — even 
in cold tea, — the water gets in be- 
tween the particles of every grain. 

Jon. And then it makes them 
“leave go” from each other. 

M. Say separate — “ leave go” is 
such a babyish word. 

Jon. Weil, the tea makes tltfe par- 
ticles of the gr:in separate, from each 
other. Tligp, they set out on an ex- 
cursion between the particles of the 
water — flow about in it, 1 should say. 

IF. Or, mix with it. 

•ioni cs, and so they give the tea 
a sweet taste. 

Jj. But, really , the tea lias not a 
sweet taste — only the particles of 
sugar, flowiri^ about in the tea, taste 
sweet. • 

Jon. I know that ; because, once, 
when mamma gave me some tea, I 
did not know that I was to stir it, 
and the tea tasted hitler for a lon^ 
time. The truth was, that the par- 
ticles of the sugar, because they had 
not been “ stirred up,” were afraid to 
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come to the top, and remained swim- 
ming about at the bottom. 

IV. But when you drank to the 
bottom of .your cup — 

Ion. Then the tea tasted very sweet. 

L. Wliat are we to say is done to 
the sugar, mamma, when its particles 
are separated by the water — if it is 
not melted ? 

M. We say that it is dissolved. This 
word “ dissolved, ”« is made from a 
Latin word, “ solvere,” to loosen. 

H r . Then, dissolved just means 
that the particles are let loose ? 

M. Yes, and substances which may 
be dissolved by water or any other 
liquid, are called “soluble.” 

IV. Then we have foimd four qua- 
lities. The sugar is sweet, brown, 
granulous, and soluble. Please, mam- 
ma, will you let us hear its history 
now? Will you tell us where it comes 
from? 

Ion. Mamma, I should like, for a 
change, if you would let the sugar 
give its own history, just as the But- 
terfly did. Grains of sugar can talk, 
1 daresay, as much as Butterflies. 

L. Yes ; when mamma helps 
them. 

M. Very well, I will put some 

sugar*In this spoon. Now, listen to 
them : — <?r 

“We poor grains of.jsugar have 
been very much ill-used, jvid squeezed, 
and beaten, and boiled, and otherwise 
abused : — and, we know, from what 
you said just now, that, becah.se Aar 
taste is good, yon are going to drown 
us in your tea, and swallow us up 
lor food.” 

L. Oh ! poor things — they have 
just learned that they aAs soluble, 15 ut, 
mamma, they are talking in rhyme ; 
is that the way they talk in the 
countries sugar comes from? Please 
let them talk properly. 

M. That is the languago of the 
East. People are rather musical in 
those parts , — but, I forgot, the sugar- 


grains came from the West. You 1 
shall hear what they say : — 

“ Please to bring the map, and look 
between North and South America ; 
then you will, set a number of islands 
called the West Indies. In one of 
these islands, called Jamaica, wo 
were horn. This island is a very hot 
place, and so are all the countries in | 
the part which wc call the “middle” |,[ 
of* the world. But the plants tliere j j 
never care for the heat, — they grow j | 
all the better for it. You should see 
the mighty trees, — the bamboo canes, 
the banyan, and the palm trees ! 
They look very fine and large, hut 
nothing could have looked so lino as 
our antes, in which we were born. 

“ 01i ! take us hack to the West 
Indies, and then we will show you a 
sight ! You should have lived in a 
bouse near our plantation, when we 
were growing. There were thousands 
of canes, and inside some of these 
canes we lived in the form of juice.” 

Pnpa. Yes, and you ought to know 
that there is sugar in nearly all plants. 

Yon may make sugar out of a cab- 
bage-stalk. 

\V. And I have read in a hook 
about the French people making 
sugar from beet-root. 

P. It is the sugar in plants which 
nourishes you. There is sugar in 
hay, and grass. 

L, Yes. We often say that tlie 
hay smells sweet ; I suppose that is 
why the cows like it. But, what is 
a shgar-cane, papa? 

P. It is a plant which grows up 
with a long stalk, and without any 
pith iii it. It has knots on it, just 
like a reed or a straw. 

Ion. I have a little cane np-stairs; 

I will run and fetch it. See! there is 
no pith in it, but it has a number of 
little holes. t 

P. And there are many other 
plants in the West Indies, which 
grdvv in a different way from that of 
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I the plants in this country. But we 
must, not talk about them now. 
Let the sugar-grains go on with their 
speech : — # • 

“ The canes grew until they were 
much higher than a man — some of 
them twice as high. Then, they were of 
i a bright-yellow colour, vvitli a fine tuft 
: of green ]eaves#growing from the top 
1 ; joints, and a whitish flower springing 
from the centre. That was the time 
when wc were worth seeing. You 
talk in this country about your golden 
grains ; — but, go and see the golden 
canes! The people used to say, when 
the wind blew over the groat field, 
:iud waved the canes to and fro, that 
they looked like a sea of gold! All 
the animals were pleased with our 
good looks, or rather with our taste. 
The rats crept in to have a nibble, the 
monkeys stole in to make a feast, and 
the planters came and shot them. 

“The Negroes and slaves soon came 
then aud cut us down. Then the 
canes wero tied up in bundles, and 
carried to a mill, where they were 
placed between two rollers, so that 
they might he crushed and squeezed 
i until their juice ran out. It was a 
} horrid pressure, and we llowed out 
i quickly into a trough under the mill. 
When the trough was full, some ne- 
groes came and emptied us into a 
large boiler; — and how were we 
, shocked, when, soon after, vre saw 
j them take our beautiful canes in which 
| w r e were horn — for they were l^ing 
I about on the floor all bruised, and 
flattened — and put them in the fire- 
place underneath, to be burned! Oh! 
wc were very angry at this, but when 
they were made to burn until the heat 
of their flames came through the 
boiler, and through us, then we boiled 
with anger — and heat too. 

“ But we havolio heart to tell of all 
the bad things that were done to us. 
They mixed lime with us, to take I 
away what they called our acid ; flicn | 


a ‘scum’ rose to our surface, and 
i that was taken from us because they 
, said it*was not good. We were boiled 
jin this way several times, .and wertf 
afterwards poured into wooden pans, 
where wo became cool again, and 
formed ourselves into little crystals, 
or grains. Then they shut us up in 
a large dark cask called a hogshead, 
and some of the juice, which was still 
in a liquid state, draped away through 
a hole at the bottom. They called 
these drainings ‘ molasses and, I 
heard that it was used for making a 
spirit called ‘rum.’ 

“After the hogshead had been drained, 
it was put on board ship, and we were 
brought to England. We heard that 
the sugar in the hogshead next to us 
underwent some new changes, and 
was called ‘clayed sugar.’” 

P. Ah ! you may read about that 
in the Penny Mayazine. 

“ And another hogshead w T as sent 
to some men called ‘ sugar refiners,’ 
where its best part was made into 
lump any or, and its coarse parts into 
treacle 

| Now let us make a lesson about it. 
j Lesson 4. Sugvr. (1.) Sugar is a 
bran'ii , yranulous , sweety and soluble 
I substance. • 

I (2.) It is tliejirice of a jointed cane 
' which grmrs^n the West Indies, and 
! other hot cmntries. When the cones 
j are ripe , they are about twice the height 
i of a man , and have a beautiful tuft of 
letfves <f nd flowers at the top. 

(3.) They art then cut down t tied in 
a bundle , and taken to a mill , where 
their juice is squeezed out. This juidk 
is boiled several times ; its acid is de- 
stroyed with Iftne ; ami it is then poured 
into a wooden trough , where it cools f 
and forms grains called Sugar. 

(4.) The sugar is packed in hogs- 
heads , and sent to England, and its drip- 
pings or molasses are made into Rum. 
Sugar is also made into Clayed Sugar, 
and Loaf Sugar, and Treacle. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
. ENGLAND. — Berwick. 

Papa'. Here, Lucy, is another 
letter from Mr. Young — you may 
read it : — 

X. Dear children, — 

You would like my old horse 
“Peg” very much it you knew 
her. She is vein/ steady and well 
behaved, and seems quite pleased 
at the idea of trotting through 
England with her master on her 
hack. As soon as Iliad told her 
that I wanted my dinner, she 
turned her face to the east, and 
set off briskly along the banks 
of the Tweed. We did not stop 
until she had trotted six miles, 
and came in sight of the sea.* 
Then we saw before us an old- 
fashioned-looking town; it was 
surrounded by the remains of a 
very thick stone wall, and there 
was a strong “ fort,” with little 
holes in it, from which I could 
see the cannons peeping out. 
There was the ruin of a grey old 
castlg, which seemed to have been 
battered by the cannon-balls, and 
a fine bridge, with fifteen arches, 
built over the Tweed! 

I think that old Peg must 
have visited tliis town before, for 
she took me to an inn, whcrS I 
found that there was a very good 
stable for her, and a nice bed for 
myself. 

' “ Well, Landlord” I said, 
“what is the name of this town ?” 

“ X. Beravick, sir.” 

II It is a curious old place. Is 

* Every child who reads these Lessons 
Khouid be provided with a map, on which 
he might mark : the line of journey. This 
Is indispensable for learning Geography, 
which is the onjert of the Lesson. 


it an English town, or a Scotch 
town?” / 

“ X. Neither, sir ; it is an in- 
dependent town.” 

“ But, what do you mean by 
that ?" 

“ X. I’ll tell yc,tdr, while they 
get the salmon ready for your 
dinner. Did you notice any 
strong-looking places asyou came 
into the town ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ X. Ah ! sir, if those old grey 
stones could speak, they would* 
tell you many a hot tale about 
the ‘ Border wars/ You see, sir, 
before the time of King James 
the First, England and Scotland 
were two separate kingdoms ; ! 
and the English and Scotch were I 
often fighting with one another, j 
instead of being friends, as they i 
are now. The edge of each 
country was called ‘ the border,’ 
and the people living here were 
called ‘ borderers/ 

“ This part must have been a 
wretched place ; for there was 
continued fighting and stealing i 
going on. No farmer would have ! 
dared to leave any sheep or cows 
in the fields during the night. 
Sometimes, during the dark 
nights, there would be, perhaps, 
two or three hundred people em- 
ployed, watching on the hills. 
And, if any one of those men on 
the * night-watch’ sounded an 
alarm by blowing a horn, every 
man in his bed, who might hear 
even the echo, was obliged, under 
pahi of death, to%dseup, take his 
torch, his spear, and bow, and 
follow the ‘fray,’ as the fight 
was called. 
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" But, when the great battles 
came ; — -when the king of Scot- 
land would hiring his large armigp 
to fight the king of England, — 
then, the poor people in Berwick 
would suffer. For, at one time, 
Berwick belonged to the Scotch, 
and it would fce attacked by the 
Engjish; — at another time it be- 
longed to England; then, the 
Scotch would attack us. King 
Edward the First once but- 
chered nearly all the people, and 
burned the buildings to ashes. 

“ You know the old castle ? — 
Well, sir ! in the time of King 
Henry the Fourth, which was 
about 100 years after the time of 
Edward, the Earl of Northum- 
berland rebelled, and shut him- 
self up in the town. 

“The king’s army came to 
attack him, and brought a cannon 
with them : — and from the hill 
which you ean see out of window, 
the} fired off* a great cannon-ball, 
weighing ninety-six pounds. This 
was the first cannon-ball cverjircd 
in England : — and it so fright- 
ened the soldiers in the castle, 
that they surrendered directly. 

“ Now, sir, think what a shame 
it was for the poor people here 
to have their houses burned, and 
cannon-balls fired at them, for 
nothing at all ! 

“They didn’t ask the Earl of 
Northumberland to rebel, and 
they did not ask him to come 
here — he came because he chose. 
In this way the Berwick folk 
were never happy or safe — for, 
as the city is exactly between the 
two countries, it was a most im- 
portant place in war time, and 
the English and Scotch wt*u 


always fighting for it. The 
townspeople did not want to be 
fought for, and lived on until the * 
time of Mary Queen of Scots. 
This Queen, and young Edward 
the Sixth, then made a treaty 
with each other, and agreed that 
Berwick should not be dependent i 
on England, and not dependent ; 
on Scotland, but* should be an i 
independent town.” j 

W. “ That means, I suppose, ; 
that the people would depend : 
upon themselves, and not belong ■ 
to anybody?” 

“ L. There’s another castle, 
worth noticing, not far from 
here, sir. It is about six miles 
off, on the southern bank of the 
Tweed, and is called Noriiam 
Castle.” “ 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I w as there 
about an hour ago ; what a j 
crumbly old tower it has !” 

“ Well, sir,” said lie. “ you re- | 
member that English King, Ed- j 
w ard the First, whom 1 spoke of \ 
just now. In his time there w’ere 
two great men in Seotland, who 
both wanted to be king — they 
w ere called Egbert Bruce, and 
John Balj&l. Now, the Scots ! 
could not tell which man to j 
choose, so they invited Edward j 
the* FirSt to come and he umpire j 
— that means, to choose for them ; , 
— and, when he came, he lived, , 
in Noriiam Castle.” • 

“ Perhaps,^ I Baid, “ he did not ! 
like to go farther, for fear the 
Scots should kill him.” 

“ Perhaps so, sir, for he was a 
very crafty fellow; he wanted 
really to be King of Scotland 
himself ; and afterwards, he tried 
very hard to conquer the Scots. 
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Ah ! I could tell you a great deal 
about King Edward, and ltobert 
‘Bruce,* and Sir William Wallace ; 
but another time will do, sir, for 
here is your salmon coming.” 

“ You have plenty of salmon 
here?” I said. 

“ Yes, sir, it is caught in our 
river. The river Tweed, and 
nearly all the northern livers, are 
famous for this fish. If you will 
go in the town, on market-day, 
you will see that our principal 
trade is in salmon and corn. We 
sell great numbers of eggs too. 
Some of the salmon is ‘ exported/ 
and some is pickled, and sent to 
London.” 

Ion. Ah * I like pickled sal- 
mon. 

*' Do not the people hero catcli 
salmon by s} tearing them ?” I said. 

“ Yes, sir, but not very often. 
They generally use a net, or a 
rod : — but, I know some men 
who will be going out to -morrow' 
night to spear salmon, and you 
shall go if you like, sir, and see 
then caught.” 

Do you know,, dear children, 
I saw some curious things that 
night ? — but I have not time to 
tell you all now. It was a black, 
cloudy night — no moon — and we 


went in the boat, on the dark 
river, where we could not see 
each other’s faces. After some 
time wc stopped. The men threw 
their nets in the water, and held 
lighted torches on its surface. 
The fishes, when they saw the 
torch, could not understand what 
new moon, or sun, or star, had « 
come dow T n to visit them, and 
were very curious to come and 
see it. l v hcy could not see us in 
the boat, because it was so dark, 
but w r c could see them in the 
water, because it was lighted up ; 
— and, as they came round the 
torch to inquire what was the 
matter, the men from above 
struck them with their spears, 

I and killed them. The poor fishes 
struggled very much, but they 
soon died. I did not think that, j 
after all, it w T as such cruel work | 
as fishing with a rod and line. j 
When I reached home I was j 
so tiled and sleepy that I went i 
up-stairs to bed directly, and did j 
not stop to make any notes. 1 • 
will write them in the course of 
the week, and will send them to 
you in my next letter. 

I am, dear children, 

Your faithful friend, 
Henry Young. 


Hurrah ! hurrah for England ! 

Her woods and valleys green : 
Hurrah for good old England ! 
Hurrah for England’s Queen ! 

Good ships be on her waters, 
Firm friends upon her shores, 
Police, pence within Iter borders, 
And plenty in her stores ! 


Right joyously we’re singing, | 

We’re glad to make it known | 

That we love the land wo live in, j 

And our Queen upon her throne j 

Then hurrah for merry England ! 

And may wc sfill lie seen 
True to our own dear country, i 

And loyal to our Queen ! j 
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j LesBon 4. ANGLES. 

! W. See, papa ! I Lave formed 40 
angles with fi»j lines. m 



/ i 


j Ion. And here are six lines, form- 
ing 60 angles. 



P. These are formed correctly. 
! To-day we will talk about different 
i sorts of angles. Look at these angles, 
j nid tell me if they arc all alike ? 



W. No, they are of different sizes 
— what a large angle this end one is ! 

P. Why is the end one larger than 
the other ? 

W. Because it lias longer “ l£gs,” 
I suppose. 

Jon. I don’t think that is the rea- 
son, because 1 noticed that all their 
legs were of nearly the same length. 

W. No, 1 see now; it is the direc- 
tion of the lines which makes the 
angles larger, for if you make the 
two lines stretch out in a direction 
very far from each other, the opening 
becomes larger, and th Q u, of course, 
the angle is larger. • 

Ion. Or if you make the two logs 


point in nearly the same direction, j 
like those in the first angle, then the j 
opening becomes smaller, und the 
point (no, the vertex) becomes sharper ■ 
— so the sizes of angles depend on the ' 
direction of the lines. 

P. Lend me your pencil, Willie ; 
now I will draw on this piece of ] 
2 j paper two angles, with ; 

Z two # lines. I have i 

marked them 1 and 2. j 

Tell me, are they ■ 

alike ? | 

W. No; No. 1 is much smaller than j 
No. 2 ; but, if you were to move the 
oblique line up a little, No. 1 would 
become larger, and No. 2 smaller. 

Jj. Yes; No. 1 would be made 
just, as much larger, as No. 2 would 
be smaller. The piece taken from 
No. 2 would be added t.o No. 1 : — 
that is fair*! 

P. But, if I were to make tlie 
line lean in the opposite direction, 
then No. 2 w r ould bo too ‘•mall. That 
would not be “ fair,” you know. 1 
When should T leave oil’ moving the | 
line, so that tlie angles might be of j 
the same si/.e? j 

L. When you have made the line 
quite upright — perpendicular, Iiucau. ! 

P. Suppose i^inake ! 

an upright line, — then 
we shall 

L. Ah ! papa, now 
they are equal. 

•J\ 'Fliere is a proper name for 
the size of these angles. I will make 
the rule for you: — “ When one line 
standing on another mal es the angles o*» 
each side of equal size , they at'e called , 

W. SyiJAWE angles ! for, sec ! 
they arc both square. 

P. No, Willie, a “square” must 
have four angles. Such angle 1 - are 
called Light angles. What does 
the dotted line which I have made 
show you ? 

W. ‘ It shows how much No. 1 was 
too large before. if 
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Ion. And, of course, it shows too 
liowmuch No. 2 was too small. And 
what arc we to call the two angles 
which arc not of the same size? 
j What is tlie name of the large one, 
i with a blunt vertex ? 

P. I have a Latin name ready for it. 

' The Latin word lor blunt is‘* Ohtusus,” 

■ so we call it “ an obtuse angle.” 

L. And has the small angle a Latin 
, name too ? 

P. Yes ; — as an angle smaller than 
, a right angle has a shatp vertex, we 
I call it 

| W. I know the Latin for sharp — 

I *• Acutus.” 

1 P. That is it. So we call it an 
. acute angle. 

! Ion. Now I see a rule, which lean 
i make : — When you join a perpendicular 
line to the middle of a horizontal line — 
W. It need not be exac *y in the 
middle, Ion. 

Ion. Well, never mind. When you 
1 join a perpendicular line to a horizontal 
, line, the angles on each side of it ate of 
i equal size , and are called Right AN- 
GLES ; — and, when you place an oblique 
line on an horizontal line , the angles on 
i each side are of unequal size — the small 
; one. is called an Acute angle, and the 
i large $ne an Obtdsk angle. 
i P. Rut the two lines need not al- 
! ways be perpendicular and horizontal. 

! You may make right, an(j, acute, and 
j obtuse angles, ii. ill manner of direc- 
, lions , so : — 


l 




c 

Now we will easily make the les- 


son . — 

Lesson No. 4. — (9.) Angles may 
differ in size. Their size depends on 
the direction of the lines . 

(10.) When one line standing on 
mother makes the angles on each side of 
it egval. they are called Right angles. 


(U .) An angle smaller than a right 
angle is called an Acute angle. 

(12.) A n angle larger than a right 
angle is called an Outiile angle. 

Ion. 1 shall always remember them 
in this way : — 

Square angles are called Right angles. 
Sharp angles „ Acute angles. 
Blunt angles „ UJbtuse angles. 

P. Did you ever take pains to 
aiotice any of these angles in nature ? 

W. I do not think we have noticed 
many in nature, but we have seen 
them in the streets. Last Wednesday, 
Ion and 1 were talking about the 
| Lesson on Angles, as we came home 
| from school. We counted up all the 
right angles we saw, — we called 
them square angles then. As we came 
out of the school-door we saw that 
the corners of the door-steps were 
right angles, so were the corners 
of the door, — of the panels — of the. 
railings — the window — the bricks. 
There were right angles in the cor- 
ners of the paving-stones — the cor- 
ners of the houses — the balconies — 
the public-house sign — and the om- 
nibuses. Every thing seemed to have 
a right angle in it. The little railing 
sticking out from the lamp-post made 
a right angle ; we met a man with 
a box that was full of angles ! 
another came with a book , another 
with bills; another brought an organ. 
. There was a carpenter with right 
angles in his cap, and a gin with 
rigl t angles in her apron. The old 
woman’s stall had right angles in it, 
and so had the “ hardbake ” she sold. 
The right angles seemed to be coming 
up to our faces — everywhere ! 

P. And you might have had one 
in your mouth, if you had had some 
hardbake 1 

L. Ah ! — I have,, never tasted a 
right r a»glc. 

Ion. Excepting, Lucy, the corner 
of ypur bread and butter, which you 
are biting off now. 


I 
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TRUT II. MR^GANEALl/S BARGAIN. 

• P. We learned last Monday about 
I speaking more than the truth, — 
i “ Exaggeration ” we called it. 

| W. All! and there are sonic people 
just like the water-cress man. Now, 
1 know why mamma went to that 
quiet, old-fashioned-looking shop, 
when she bought Lucy’s merino dress. 

There is a large shop in the High 
Street, with plate-glass windows, 
which nearly reach down to the pave- 
ment, and when we passed it there 
were bills up about Failure! 4000 
Pieces of Merino ! — Selling Off ! 
And there were large tickets with six 
notes of admiration on them, saying, 
“ Very Cheap! The Cheapest House!!" 
just as the old man said his were the 
best water-cresses. 

P. And your mamma did not buy 
any merino there, I suppose? 

W. Oh no. She said that those 
bills were great “exaggerations” — 
more than the truth; and that she 
would not trust the people who kept 
that shop, — she bought the stuff 
for my pinafores there, and it soon 
wore out. When we went to the 
quiet-looking shop, Lucy and I 
thought it must be a dear place, fbr 
the draper only brought us two things 
which were cheap, and he did not say 
that they were very cheap. He called 
the other pieces good, and mamma 
seemed to believe all that he said. 

Lucy. And, you remember, Willie, 
when Mamma engaged a now ser- 
vant last Wednesday ? Do you 
know why she did not have the one 
who came on Tuesday night, with 
*>110.11 a fine bonnet? * 


W. I think I can guess. Because 
she talked so quickly, and did not 
give mamma time, to ask her any I 
questions. She said so much about 
what she could do, and how well she 
could make pastry. Mamina said 
she spoke so last, that she had not 
time to think whether she was 
speaking more than the truth, or not. 

Ion. And I know another thing — 
Mamma did not like her, because she 
wore green kid gloves. Those tilings 
were exaggerations. Her wearing 
them was as much a^ to say, “ I am a 
lady,” when she was not. Wlmt is 
the use of a servant wanting to look 
like a lady? — it is just as bail as a 
lady trying to look like a servant. 

W. And I wonder why people who 
are poor want to look like rich people 
— it is very foolish, I am sure, be- 
cause — 

P. Come, you are going on a little 
too fast, Master Willie. List<« to 
another tale : — ^ 

Mr. Peter Ganeall was a man 
who though^ that all money was 
gain. If you had asked him, “What 
are you thinking about?” he would 
haws saM, “ Money;” and if you had 
asked him, “ What is the best thing 
in the world?” ho would have said, 

“ Money.” • 

lie ordered a new coat from the 
tailor, and sjid to him, that the 
cloth of the last coat was not good, 
when it was, — and he made the 
tailor charge 4 s. less. So he took 
care of the four shillings, and put 
them in a drawer, and said he had 
gained that money. 

W. No. He had only bought the 
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Ion. And, of course, it shows too 
how much No. 2 was too small. And 
what are we to call the two singles 
which are uot of the same size? 
i What is tlic name of the large one, 
with a blunt vertex ? 

P. I have a Latin name ready for it. 
The Latin word lor hi unt is “ ( Ibtusus,” 
so we call it “an obtuse angle.” 

L. Ami has the small angle a Latin 
name too ? 

P. Yes ; — as an angle smaller than 
a right angle lias a sharp vertex, we 
j fill it 

| W. I know the Latin for slimy — 

1 “ Acutus.” 

P. That is it. So we call it an 
acute angle. 

! Ion. Now I sec a rule, which I can 
i make : — When you join a perpendicular 
line to the middle of a horizontal line — 

W. It need not be exac 'y in the 
middle, Ion. 

Ion. Well, never mind. When you 
i join a perpendicular line to a horizontal 
, line, the angles on each side of it ate of 
i equal size, and are called Right an- 
gles ; — and, when you place, an oblique 
line, on an horizontal line , the. anyles on 
, each side are. of unequal size — the small 
; one is called an Acute angle, and the 
i larye. $ne an Out use angle. 
i P. But the two lines need not al- 
! ways be perpendicular and horizontal, 
i You may make right, anf, acute, and 
; ohtusc angles, ii. all manner of direc- 
tions , so : — 

V 
/ 

Now we will easily make the les- 
son . — 

Lesson No. 4. — (9.) Anyles may 
differ in size. Their size depends on 
the direction of the lines. 

(10.) When one line, standing on 
I another makes the anyles on each side of j 
; it erru-al. they are called R 1GHT ANGLES. 1 
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(11.) An angle smaller than a right , 
angle is called an Acute angle. 

(12.) An angle larger than a right , 
angle is called an Outlie angle. 

Ion. I shall always remember them 
in this way : — 

Square angles are called Right angles. 
Sharp angles „ Acute angles. , 
Blunt angles „ -Obtuse angles. 

P. Did you ever take pains' to ; 
^notice any of these angles in nature ? \ 

W. I do not think we have noticed 
many in nature, hut we have seen 
them in the streets. Last VV ednesday, 
Ion and I were talking about the 
Lesson on Angles, as we came home 
from school. We counted up all tlio 
right angles we saw, — we called 
them square angles then. As we came 
out of the school-door ve saw that 
the corners of the door-steps were ; 
right angles, so were the corners 1 
of the door, — of the panels — of the 1 
railings — the window — the bricks. 
There were right angles in the cor- 
ners of the paving-stones — the cor- 
ners of the houses — the balconies — ; 
the public-house sign — and the om- 
nibuses. Every thing seemed to have 
a right angle in it. The little railing , 
sticking out from the lamp-post made j 
a right angle ; we met a man with j 
a box that was full of angles! j 
another came with a hook , another 
with bills; another brought an organ. 

! There was a carpenter with right 
angles in his cap, and a gin with 
rigl t angles in her apron. The old 
woman’s stiill had right angles in it, 
and so had the “ hardbake ” she sold. 
The right angles seemed to be coming 
up to our faces — everywhere ! 

P. And you might have had one 
in your mouth , if you had had sove 
hardbake ! 

L. Ah ! — I have . never tasted a 
right' angle. 

Ion. Excepting, Lucy, the corner 
of ypur bread and butter, which you 
are biting oif now. 
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TRUTH. — mr^g an e all’s bargain. 
» P. We learned last Monday about 
I speaking more than the truth, — 
“ Exaggeration ” we called it. 

1 W. Ah! and there are some people 
just like the water-cress man. Now, 
I know why mamma went to that 
quiet, old-fashioned-looking shop, 
w hen she bought Lucy’s merino dress. 

There is a large shop in the High 
Street, with plate-glass windows, 
which nearly reach down to the pave- 
ment, and when we passed it there 
were bills up about Failure! 4000 
Pieces of Merino ! — Selling ( )ff ! 
And there were large tickets with six 
notes of admiration on them, saying, 
“ Very Cheap! The Cheapest House! ! n 
just as the old man said his were the 
best water- cresses. 

P. And your mamma did not buy 
any merino there, I suppose? 

W. Oh no. She said that those 
bills were great “exaggerations ”■ — 
more than the truth; and that she 
would not trust the people who kept 
that shop, — sho bought the stuff 
for my pinafores there, and it soon 
wore out. When we went to the 
quiet-looking shop, Lucy and I 
thought it must be a dear place, fbr 
the draper only brought us two things 
which were cheap, and he did not say 
that they were veiy cheap. He called 
the other pieces good , and mamma 
seemed to believe all that he said. 

J.ucy. And, you remember, Willie, 
when Mamma engaged a new ser- 
vant last Wednesday ? Do you 
know why she did not have the one 
who came on Tuesday night, with 
*uch a fine bonnet? • 


W. I think I can guess. Because | 
she talked so quickly, and did not 
give mamma time, to ask her any 
questions. She said so much about 
what she could do, and how w ell she 
could make pastry. Mamma said 
she spoke so fast, that she had not 
time to think whether she was 
speaking more than the truth, or not. 

Ion. And I know another thing — 
Mamma did not like her, because she 
wore green kid gloves. Those things 
were exaggerations. Her wearing 
them was as much as to say, “ I am a 
l&dy,” when she was not. What is 
the use of a servant wanting to look 
like a lady? — it is just as bad as a 
lady trying to look like a servant. 

W. And I wonder why people who 
are poor want to look like ricli people 
— it is very foolish, I am sure, be- 
cause — 

P. Come, you arc going on a little 
too fast, Master Willie. List<«t to 
another tale : — % 

Mr. Peter Ganeall was a man 
who though that all money was 
gain. If you had asked him, “What 
are you thinking about?” he would 
iune saM, “ Money;” and if you had 
asked him, “ What is the best thing 
in the world?” he would have said, 

“ Money.” • 

He ordered a new coat from the 
tailor, and sjdd to him, that the 
cloth of the last coat was not good, 
when it was, — and he made the 
tailor charge 4 s. less. So he took 
care of the four shillings, and put 
them in a drawer, and said he had 
gained that money. 

W. No. He had only bought the 
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money. He had given the truth for 
it; — that was a dear bargain. 

P. Once, ho hired a new groom to 
take citre of his horse. lie told him 
that the wages he wanted were too 
much, and that he knew a groom 
who would come for £1 6 a year. 

W. Well, there was no harm in 
saying that, if it was true. 

P. It was true, Willie, but then, 
it was not all the truth. The groom 
he spoke of was a bad groom, who 
did not understand horses — and he 
did not tell him that. 

W. Ah ! I see now, he told him 
lefts than the truth; and that is *just 
as bad as saying more than the truth. 

Jon. He ought to have been at 
the public meeting last week. He 
should have henrd that great speaker, 
with the loud voice, who cried out, 
“ Weivillhave the truth, the whole truth” 

W. And he said, “ We will have 
nothing hut the truth.” The water- 
cress man would have agreed to that. 

P. Hut I am going to tell you 
i about Mr. Ganeall’s house. When 
your Aunt Mary and I were children, 
your grandfather lived next door to 
him. His father built that house. 
There were fourteen windows in 
front, and a pretty doorway with 
steps to it. There' was a long path 
leading to the doorway, with a row of 
trees on each side; and* there was a 
broad green lawn, with a pond and 
fountain in the middle of it At the 
' back of the house, there was a one 
| flower-garden, another green lawn, 

| a shrubbery, an orchard, and a 
| kitchen-garden. 

| Oh! it was a beau til ul place, and 
| we liked it because it was always so 
i quiet! Mr. Ganeall never asked us 
I to come and sec him, for lie did not 
j like children, so w r e used to sit, on 
| summer afternoons, on half-h olid ays, 

I* and look over the palings. 

' We would often sit ."till and look 
j — for an hour. The yellow light of 


the sun would steal in quietly amongst 
the dark leaves of the shrubbery, and 
slily brighten them up. Then it would 
(Lome out through the trees, and spread 
itself over the lawn. Then, lanky 
shadows of branches, and thick sha- 
dows of leaves, would show themselves 
on the grass, and wave backwards 
and forwards, as the^wind moved the 
trees. Ah ! but the wind fc only 
moved them gently! It was afraid 
to be rude, and make a noise there ! 
so it only made a breezy sound, and 
rustled the leaves to make them sing 
“Hush!” It knew that it had no 
right to be out on a sunny afternoon, 
especially in so very quiet a place. j 

For there, every one was quiet. ; 
The white butterflies flew over the j 
flower-beds quietly. The sparrows ; 
just shook themselves in the dust, i 
and hopped about without chirping a ( 
sound. All we heard, was the buzz , 
of some sleepy old bee, or some idle 1 
grasshopper’s “ crick.” Even the 
little brown spaniel, who lived in the 
house, and had to go into the shrub- 
bery and back again for something, 1 
left the path, and trod with his soft . 
feet on the velvet grass; and, instead 
of barking at us and wagging his tail, 
he looked up, and passed on with ! 
his nose to the ground. So every- ; 
thing seemed to be dozing, and sleepy, 1 
except when a great saucy crow, who ( 
was flying high over our heads, i 
squalled out, arid made a loud ! 
“ f Kar-r-r-r!” as much as to say to 
us, “ Ilow do yon like that?” i 

And, that was -why we liked the 
place — because it always seemed so 
still. It seemed as if nobody lived 
there, for Mr. Ganeall was in the 
city all day. 

W. I should think that the ser- 
vants enjoyed themselves the most. | 

P. W e often thought that it was too j 
large a house for a man who had not 
any children, or any wife. He only 
seemed to like it because it was auiet. 
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But, one morning before break- 
fast, there came a strange man with a 
brass thing, something like a tele- 
scope, which stood on three legs* He 
put it down just between our house 
and Mr. Ganeall’s, and peeped 
through it, whilst another man stood 
I a long way off, and held up a tall, 

' straight staff, for him to look at. 

I The staff had numbers printed on it, 
j which lie counted. So I asked the 
: man what they were both doing, and 
; he said they were making “trial 
, levels,” and that in about four or five 
years’ time there would be a branch 
; rail-road, running just between Mr. 

1 Can call’s park and our garden. 

You should have seen how angry 
Mr. Ganeall was when he heard 
about it. He said that he didn’t like 
noi«es, and he would not have a 
1 noisy railway close to his house, 

! when he wanted to be quiet ; and at 
1 last, he said that lie would let the 
i house to some one else, and go away. 

! About a week afterwards, when we 
[ were all quite sure that the railroad 
; would he made, we saw an adver- 
! tisement in the Times — 

I 

! r PO LET, on Li: art: of 21 Yf.kfir, 

- L an eligible FAMILY MANSION, 

! situate in Lowei Clapton, containing 

- Rooms, with Coach-house, Stables, 
Out-houses, (irecn houses, and good 

I supply of spring water The House has 
i nun* aces of meadow -land attached, with 
i Oi chard, Shrubbery, Kitchen garden, fice.. 
( and commands an extensi\c view of ihc 
j River I.ea. For terms, aud cards to 
; view, apply to X. Y. Z., opposite the 
Orphan Asylum, Clapton. • 

W. All! he never put a word in 
■ the advertisement about the railway, 
lie was keeping back a part of the 
truth again. 

Lucy. Wlmt is a “ lease,” papa? 

P. The lease was an agreement 
that the gentleman who took the 
hou«c should live in it for 2 \ years 
— he had to pay 180 guineas a year 
' for rent. 


to pay so much, if lie had known 
that a railway was coming to disturb 
him? 

P. No. And Mr. Ganeall thought i 
he had made another good bargain. I 
The whole truth, however, came out ' 
soon afterwards ; and then, of coursa, ! 
the gentleman wanted to pay less 
rent. But Mr. Ganeall Boid, u No, 
he would not take less.” 

Z. What did tjie gentleman do? 

P. Ho began what is called a 
“lawsuit,” — that means, they both 
went to a .Judge, that he might say , 
who was right. 

Z. What did the Judge say? 

P. The Judge said, “ That if Mr. 
Gancull did not know before the lease 
was made , that the railroad was to be 
there, it was not his fault, and he 
ought not to have less rent; hut, that 
if he did know, he ought to have said 
so, and ought to say so now. j 

Z. 1 supjiose he confessed then ! 
that he did know? 

P. No. Ho said he was not obliged 
to say anything. But at last, one of 
the servants who had lived with him 
came forward, and told .the Judge ( 
about the man who had made the j 
“trial -levels,” and spoke the whole j 
truth. • 

W. And wfyat was done then? i 
P. Thgn Mr. Ganeall had to re- j 
ceive les* rent ; and lie found that ■ 
in trying to gain too much for his 
house lie had not gained anything, 
tout flad lost much money. He had 
to pay his own lawyer's bill, which 
was £200 6,t. 8 d. ; and the bill of 1 
the gentleman’s lawyer, which ft as j 
£319 7s. S d. 

L. Let J!ie mak« a lesson about 
him, papa ! — It is wrong to speak less , 
than the truth , for that is — what is it ? j 
J\ Pkevartcation. j 

W. Air. Ganeall paid very dear j 
for that lesson. I Ic gu\ c up the Truth , I 
£319 7s. 3d. and £200 fhr. 8d. That i 


Z. But he would not have if^recd | was not a good “ biugniu” at all. 
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THE FOUR SUB-KINGDOMS. 

JV. Mamma, you did not, last 
Tuesday, tell us the names of any 
branched anirrjals. 

Ion. But, Willie, I have been 
fooking in papa’s Natural History 
books, and have found out several. 
There is one which wo saw when 
we were in a boat near Brighton. 
The boatman called it a “.Jelly fish,” 
and in the book it is called a “ Sea 
Nettle.” 

And there is another which has a i 
round shell covered all over with 
prickles, like a Hedgehog. It is 
called the Sea Urchin, or Sea Egg. 
There is another very beautiful one, 
called the Sea Anemone. There 
are also others called Corals, which 
form rocks. 

W. There are seven kinds. I will 
count them : — The Ilydra ; Star- 
fish ; Jelly-fish ; Sea-egg ; Sea- 
anemone ; and Coral. But, mamma, 
you gave us a Latin name for the 
I backboned division of animals, — ure 
there not Latin names for the other 
divisions ? 

M. Yes. These “ branched ani- 
mals”— their limbs may not only be 
compared to the branches growing 
out from the trunk 'of a tree, but 
you may compare them tcA the rays 
of light reflected from '"the sun. 
The Latin word for ray is “ radius,” 
so we call these animals “ Radi step 
Animals.” 

And the soft-bodied animals. The 
Latin word for soft is “ mollis,” so 
we call them Molluscous 
Animals. 

W. And what are we to call the 
jointed animals , mamma ? 

M. From the Latin word articulus , 
which means a “ little joint,” we give 
them the name, Articulated 
Animals. 

Ion. And why, mamma, are the bach 
boned animals called “ vertebrated V' 


M. From another Latin word, 
“ Vertebra that is thojaomo given 
to Ihe little bo:.es of which the 
spine or backbone is composed. 

I have been thinking that, to- 
day, instead of learning any new 
lessons, it would be well for you to 
let me bear how much }ou know of 
the old ones. Now, I have said, that 
all animals may be arranged into 
four great divisions. Ilovv many 
particulars did I give that you might 
i know the Backboned Animals f 

Ion. Three, mamma. 

M. And how many parts did the 
Butterfly mention by which you 
might know the Jointed Animals ? 

Ion. Three, mamma. There were 
four particulars by which we distin- 
guished the Soft-bodied Animals ; and 
five points by wliicli we knew the 
Branched Animals ; 

M. To-day, then, we will recapi- 
tulate these particulars. Let us all 
repeat the distinctions of the four 
sub-kingdoms. 

W. What did you call them, 
mamma? 

M. “ Sub-kingdoms;” we must 
not call them divisions now. 

W. That is a curious name. May 
we not call them classes instead, 
mamma? 

Ion. Or, “ Regiments?” Or, we 
might call them the four “ tribes.” 

M. No, I will tell you. When 
we sneak of all the animals, we do 
not say the animal “class,” for they 
are in too great a number to form 
only a class. 

W. No, you say that they form 
the “ Animal Kingdom." 

M. And if the master in your 
school, Willie, were to take one of 
the large “ divisions” of boys, and 
arrange it into smaller divisions, the 
little divisions would be called — 

W r Sot-divisions. I remember 
that, because in our etymology class 
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\vc learned that the Latin word “ Sub” i 
means under, they would he “ under- I 
diu'sions.” , 

M. It is Irxactly^so with tlie four 
divisions of the animals. They are 
not large enough to be called “ King- 
doms,” so we call them — 

IF. “ Sub-kingdoms.” 

M. Nov0jgt. us repeat : — 

# ()ne gr^at division of animals are 
alike because they have — 

1. An internal skeleton. 

2. lied Lionel. 

3. Four limbs: 

Suc’h as the Dog, Cow, TTnrse, Sheep, 
Lion, Pur, Mouse, Elephant, Mole, Eagle, 
Herring, Blackbird, Sparrow, Salmon, 
Toad, King, Boy, Lizard, Rabbit, Snake, 
IJat, Wh.ile, lltdgebog. Eel, Sec. kc. Sec. 
They are called IIacrbonlu, oh Vr.KTi. 
li rati: i) Ammau. 

M. Another great division are 
alike because they all have — 

1. An external skeleton. 

2. White blood 

3. Not less than six limbs: 

Such as the Butterfly, Roe, C.rass- 
honpci. Crab, Earwig, Lobster, Ant Gnat, 
Silkwoim, Flea, Leech, Scorpion, Worm, 
Fly, Sec , Sec. They are called Jointed, 
dr Articulated Animals. 

The third great division arc known 
by their having — 

1. No skeleton, hut a thick skin, called 
“ a mantle " 

2 Whitish blood. 

3. No real limbs. 

4. ThetePm* not imielipowpr of motion : 

Such a- the Snail, Oyster, Periwinkle, 

Cowrie, Mussel, Slug, k'c , Sec., Sre , Sec. 
They .ire called Soi’T-bouimi, or Mol- 
luscous Animals. 

And the fourth great division are 
known because — • 

1. Their parts grow from one centre, 
like the branches from tlie trunk of 
a tree. 

2. They seem to have no regular shape 
or framework. 

3. They may he multiplied almost in 
the same way as we multiply trees 
and plants. 

4. Many of them have hardly any 
power of feeling, seeing, or hear- 
ing ; and are so much like ;Tlams, 
that they seem to Join the Animal 
and Vegetable kingdoms together : 

Such as the Hydra, Star-fish, • Sea 
Nettle, Sea Anemone, Sea Urchin, Sec., 


Sic., Sec. They qre called Branched, or 
Radiated Animals. 

Now we will repeat together — 
once more ; — “ So that the whole 
Animal Kingdom may be divided 
into four sub-kingdoms, viz.: — 

1. The Backboned, or Vertebrates 

SUB-KINGDOM. 

2. The Jointed, or Articulated 

sub-kingdom. 

3. The Soft-bodied, or Molluscous 

sub KisGinyu ; and, 

4. The Branched, or Radiated 

suu- kingdom. 

L. It is a very good tiling, mamma, 
that incn have found out the plan on 
which all the animals are arranged. 
Now, when I meet an old dog in the 
street, 1 know something about him, 

1 know wliat place lie belongs to. 

\V. Or when you meet a Horse, 
or a Cow, or a Sheep ; but, how | 
many different animals are made on j 
the same plan ! Wliat a difference I 
there is fietween an Elephant and a | 
Mouse, or between a Snake and a i 
Canary-bird, or between a Flat-fish 
and a Lion! T wonder liow they 
would get on if they had to walk in 
a row. They must lie arranged again, 

1 suppose, for they do not make a 
very orderly class now. 

M. Yes, you will find tha^ after 

a little time, we shall take one of the 
sub- kingdoms, ^uid arrange the ani- j 
mills into smaller divisions. j 

Ion. Jiftt as you would take an ; 
Army of Soldiers and arrange it into 
Regiments; and, then take a regi- 
ment, and divide it into companies. 

IF. Or, just as you would take a I 
sovereign and change it into shilling; 
and then take a shilling, and change ; 
it into pence. 

M. No, Willie, that is not a good 
comparison; because, you lmve 
to change the shillings, before 
you arrange them. We shall not 
have to change the nature of our 
animals, nor to change their names ; 

— we shall only arrange^ them as we 
find them. * 
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I THE ROMANS. 

| * CONQUEST OF BlilTAIN. 

\ W. Now you see, papa, that when 
Caractacus talked to Caisar, Caisar 
1 did not like to kill him. 

P. No. 

W. Well, then, that is just what I 
have thought — if men would talk to 
one another, they would not fight so 
much. If Caisar had heard that 
speech before he sent his army here, 
perhaps lie would not have made a 
war, nor killed any of the Britons. 

P % He ought not to have done so, 
Willie; hut let us go on with the His- 
tory. When Claudius died, there 
1 was another Emperor called Nero. 
He sent more soldiers to try and 
conquer the Britons. In one part 
| of the island there lived a Queen 
; called Boadicca, and her two daugh- 
ters. When this poor Queen’s hus- 
band died, the Romans treated her 
' and her daughters very cruelly. The 
i Britons were so enraged at this 
: cowardly behaviour, that they rose 

, up, TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND OF 

j THEM, to fight for her. They de- 
stroyed the villages and towns, and 
; burned the Roman city called London, 
j Ion. And did they # drive away the 
J Romans? 

| P. No: the Britons trj’ed to, but 
( they were conquered again. In a 
; great battle, the Romans slew eighty 
, thousand of them, and the Queen 
! Boadicea was so broken-hearted that 
! she poisoned herself. Year after 
ySar, there was continued fighting, 
until the time of the Eirperor Vks- 
| PA8IAN, when the wlioK island was 
subdued. Britain was then governed 
by the Romanrf, and it became a 
I province of Rome, just as India is 
I now a province of Britain. 

L. Oil ! I am so sorry that they 
j conquered ; because they had no right 
| to the Island. 

I P. I dare say the Britons were 


sorry too — but, Lucy, God so orders j 
things that, whenever there is any \ 
evil, there is ahnosfc always sonic good | 
with it. j 

IF. But was there any good for 1 
the Britons when the Romans con- 
quered them ? 

P. Yes. The Konkins brought 
evil and good too. They had more j 
knowledge than the Britons, and, j 
when they came here, they taught ! 
the people many things. They j 
showed them how to build large | 
handsome houses, and to plant beau- j 
tiful gardens. Many of the Roman ; 
soldiers were engineers and sur- , 
veyors. They made hard broad 
roads through the country, paved , 
them with stone, and placed mile- j 
stones upon them. These were ' 
such famous roads, that some of them ' 
have lasted until now — nearly , 
eighteen hundred years 1 ! 

The Romans also built many 
large cities, with walls round them, ! 
such as York, Bath, and Chester, i 
and in them they made temples, | 
baths, and market-places. They 
also made schools, where their own \ 
children and the little Britons were | 
taught to read and write. They 1 
marie good laws, better than those of ' 
the Druids, so that in about a lmn- | 
dred years there was a great change ; 
in the people’s manners. Many of j 
the Britons left off painting their 
bod?bs, and began to wash themselves 
and comb their hair, and dress like 
the Romans. Some who had lived 
in an agricultural state, instead of 
dwelling in the fields, had large 
houses within the walls of the cities. 

At the markets, they learned to use 
money , and to get their living by 
buying and selling. , 

wh What state would you pay 
they lived in then? 

F. We might say, perhaps, that 
they were now in a civilised state. 
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j They were Dot called Husbandmen, 
j but Merchants and Citizens. 

| The Romans also taught the 
people to tfhild castles and Stone 
u alls. The Emperor Sevekus came 
to Britain ; and when he lbund that 
the natives of Scotland were very 
troublesome, lie built a great stone 
wall, witln* towers on it, to keep 
tljcm out. If you take your map, 
I and draw a line from Northumber- 
i land, where the wall began, to Cuin- 
' berland, where it ended, you will see 
that it extended right across the north 
i of England. The Romans lived here, 
and governed the Britons for nearly 
400 years, until the year 430. 

! Jon What happened then? 

! 1*. In the reign of an Emperor 

called Valentin ian the Younger, 
the people in Rome, who for a long 
time had been growing idle and care- 
less, were unable to defend their own 
city. They were then obliged to 
| send for all the soldiers in Britain to 
> come and help them. So the Romans 
1 bid good-bye to tbe Britons, aud left 
them alone by themselves. 

\V. Ah! good-bye, old Romans, 
the Britons are lrce again! 


1\ But before we leave them alto- 
gether, I want you to recollect the 
Em’perors whom you have heard of, 
and all the British Chiefs f so we will 
count up their names, and make 
another lesson : — 

Lessons 4 and 5 

8. About 50 years n.c. Julius 

Cacsar conquered the Chief Cassiue- 
launus, and made the Britons pay 
tnbute. • 

9. About 50 years A.D. the soldiers 
of Claudius Caesar conquered 
Caractacus. 

10. The soldiers of Nero Caesar 
conquered Queen Boadicka. 

1 1 . The armies of Vespasian 
subdw'd all the Britons. 

12. Jn the reujn of V alentini an 
the Younger the Homan soldiers , 
being minted at home , dr purled from 
the Island , and hjt the Britons to 
themseloeJ, a.d. 430. 

P. We will call this period of our 
history “ The Roman Period/' from 
50 RO. to a D. 430. How long was 
the Roman Period, Lucy? 

L. From 50 b.c. to 430 A.D., 
nearly 500 years. 


’TTs the Lord who gave our count n ; j 

’Tis our God who shields our%omo ; j 

lie hath fixed, our liidiLtatiou, 

And from Ilim our ^lessi^gs come. 

• 

IV t* are happy English children, i 

And our hearts should glow with love 1 

To the Queen whom God sets o’ttr jis, 

Aud to Him who reigns above. * 

Thanks and praise to God Almighty, 

To the Lord of earth and lieaveu : 

• • Heart und tongue should sing his praises 
For the blessings he hath given. 






5th Week. THURSDAY. Object Lesson. 

r 


MILK. I W. Oh yes. I have often • heard 


, W. I do not think we need have 
a lesson' bn milk, mamma. Wc 
know everything about it. 

W. I think you have made a mis- 
take, — let me hear all that you can 
tell me. . 

Ion. It is white, and opaque. 

I jury. It flows about — so it i * fluid. 
And, it will form afirop , so it is liquid. 

Ion. And, there is a quality iti 
milk which makes it good to use 
with our tea. It takes away the 
rough, hard taste which tea has — it 
gives it a softer taste. 

W. Just as oil softens the 
vinegar, when papa mixes them 
j together with his salad. 

M. Because the milk softens your 
tea or coffee, you may call it emol- 
lient.. This name is made from the 
Latin word, “ mollis,” which means 
soft. 

L. I will try and remember it — 
“ Milk is emollient.** So is pomatum 
— it softens my hair when I use it. 

W. And, if 3 r ou drink plenty of 
milk it will make you fat— nourish 
you. What do you call anything 
that nourishes you, mamma? 

M. v First, tell me some other 
things which will nourish yon? 

L. Bread and butter* beef and 

mutton. ° 

M. All such things, because they 
nourish you, are calk'd nutritu^is. 

Ada. I think that pium-puddii% 
is “ nutritious.” 

, Ion. Ah, Ada! that is because 
you think it is nice, I suppose; — 
but, if you eat much plhm-pudding, 
it will do more than nourish you — 
it will make, you ill. 

IF. So do tarts — they nourish 
you a little, and then make you ill. 
Mamma, what do you call nutri- 
tious things which will make you ill? 

M. We say they are “ unwhole- 
some.” 


that word — but you may drink i 
plehty of milk, qnd it \ill not hurt j 
you. So milk must be wholesome. 1 

M. Tell me some other substances 
which are nutritious, and not whole- 
some. 

L. Cake, custards, r;n. sugar, and 

many things which we cat affer ! 
dinner, sometimes. ! 

M. Now mention something which : 

is wholesome , but not nutritious. i 

W. I know of something; Water j 
is very wholesome, but 1 do not I 
think that it will nourish you. , 

Jon. Ami so is fresh air , — that is j 
vemj wholesome. | 

L. I have thought of some more j 
which are not nutritious: — Beer, gin, 
wine, tea, and eolfee; we could not 
live on them. 

At. Certainly they are not nu- 
tritious, nor wholesome either: — they 
are, stimulating. You shall understand 
the word “ stimulating,” some day. I 

M. Now tell me of some liquids 
which are both wholesome and nu- 
tritious. 

W. Broth is, — and soup. 

Ion. And so is gruel. 

L. And pea-soup, arrowroot, har- 
ley- water: — and toast-ami- water is 
ratlter nutritious, I suppose? 

Al. Not very — but 1 can see a 
difference between these liquids, and 
the liquid milk. How is milk made? 

That is a very hard question; 
because, if wc were to mix a bund red 
things together, we could not make 
milk. We get it from a cow, — and 
I don’t thiuk that she knows much 
about it. 

M. And what sort of a cow do 
you get gruel, and barley-water from? 

Ion. Why, from no cows at all ; — 
you^et them from the kitchen; and, 

I suppose that the cook makes them 
there. 

tV. I see the difference you mean, 
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I 1 mamma. Such things have to be 
! made first, and the milk is just as 
j we find it in nature. 

' L. And filings # which are ifcsed 
1 just as we find them in nature, are 
; called natural. 

W. Beef is natural, but bread 
i is not, because you have to alter it — 
j make it, f •mean. An apple is 
1 natural, so are all fruits; — but if you 
1 were to mix a little water with tlic 
milk, then it would not be a natural 
I substance any longer, I suppose? 

I M. Mo, it would be milk-and- 
water then. 

L. And water is not natural when 

• you put burnt toast in it — it becomes 
< “ toast-and- water.” 

M. Then we will remember about 
j milk, — that it is a natural liquid, 
j which is nutritious, and wholesome, 
j Let us stop to think of this. Wliat 
I very different qualities you some- 
times find out in objects! Now, you 

; may be almost sure that there is 
j some reason why these things have 
j such qualities. There arc many 
j a olid tilings which are nutritious and 
| wholesome, — why should God have 
! made a liquid with these qualities? 

J IT. I do not know. I could live 
I without milk. I like .solid tilings. 

I M. Yes. But, about nine years 
I ago, if I liad given you a nice solid 
| piece of meat, and a crust of bread- 
, and-ebeese alter it — would you have 
J said that you liked solid tilings? 

1 W. No, for 1 hadn’t any teetli^ I 
suppose I lived on liquids then — 
until I was promoted to “ top.* and 
bottoms;” now I understand why milk 
lias these qualities. Here are the 
reasons — 

If it had not been liquid, I could 
not have swallowed it. 

If it had not been nutritious , it 
would not have Slept me alive. *And 
if it had been unwholesome , I 
should have been ill everyday, llow 
I should have cried! 


I Ion. And, I see another quality 
now, which God has put in it, to 
make it fit for babies. It is niqe. 
Ah l if it had not been nice, Willie! 
what should we have done? 

M. And, do you never think how 
wonderfully the great God makes all 
things? You see, he can make all 
kinds of qualities, very different from 
each other; and, in all the good 
things he makes, He knows which are 
the best qualities to make them 
useful. 

Ion. How much God must have | 
thought, mamma, when he made the 
world! and wliat curious qualities he 
has made in some of the trees and 
plants! What do you call the 
quality in Senna-leaves, which makes 
them good for medicine? and the 
quality in linseed which makes it 
good for ayold? 

M. It would be rather difficult to 
make proper names for all the differ- 
ent qualities we find. Besides, it 
would take up too much time now. 
Suppose you count up the qualities 
you have observed in the milk. 

\V. I will, mamma. Milk is 
white, opaque, fluid, liquid, emollient, 
nutritious, and wholesome. And 
now for its 44 history that will be 
very short — “Milk conies from the 
cow " — tlia4 is all, I suppose? 

M. No, that is not all. What docs 
tlic cow have milk for? 

L. To feed us, and its young calf. 

* M. But other animals have milk? 

Ion. Yes. The goat, — the ass. 
Sheep have, for I saw the young 
lambs helping themselves. 

Ada. Andjmss gives her kittens 
6ome milk. 

M. And many more animals have 
milk, — Lions, Elephants, Wolves, 
Foxes, Whales, — it is given to them 
so that they may feed their young. 
Some animals, however, have not 
any. 

\V. No. Birds have ^ot — the 
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little ones could not suck with their 
beaks! Our hens chop up the grains 
of barley for the chickens. 

Lucy. And Fishes have not any 
milk, nor Insects, I suppose? 

M. No. The animals which have 
milk, are those which we call “Mam- 
mals.” Some have only enough for 
their own young ones — but God has 
been good "enough to make animals 
which have mure than they want lor 
J themselves. 

l IF. And, so we have it. We get 
| it from the cow — and in Wales some 
| people get milk from the goat, 
j M. But there are some countries 
| where cows cannot live very well — 
I such as Lapland and Norway — 
and the cold parts of North America. 
Do you think that God would let 
the people there be without milk ? 

Ion. No, 1 know better than that ; 
because I have read that lie has 
made an animal fit to live in such 
countries. It is called the Hein 
Deer. It supplies milk to the Lap- 
landers; and meat, and clothing. 
j \f. And, cows do not thrive very 
I well in hot countries — such as 
j A raid a and others. 

| L+ And there, God has given them 


the camel — I have read that the 
Arabs get rnilk from it, and that they 
eat its ilesh. 

M. In Tart;ary, 'a country in 
Asia, the Tartars drink the milk of 
the mares. They cat horse-flesh too : 

1 — you may see it in their butchers’ 
shops. In a part of South America 
some people drink tint * milk of the 
Llama — and in another country, 
which 1 forget now, they procure 
milk from the sheep. 

Now let us make up a lesson — 

Lesson f>. Milk. 

(1.) Milk is a white , opatfue , emol- 
lient. nutritious , wholesome, and natural 
liquid. 

(*2.) This liquid is found in a class 
of animals calhd Mammals. It is 
given to them to feed their young. ■ 

(.‘J.) Some animals hare more than 
they want for themselves , and there- 
fore they supply mankind. In Kng- 
land it is procured from the Cow, 
and the Ass. In Wai.ES front the 
Goat. In Lapland and cohl 
countries, from the Lein Deer. In 
Arabia and hot countries , from the 
Camel. In Sourii America, from 
the Llama ; and in some countries, from 
the Sheep. 


Wikn all thy mercies, O my God, j 

My rising soul surve>s, j 

Transported with the view, 1 'm lost j 

lu wonder, love, and praise. j 

U mi umber’ blessings on my head 

Thy tender care bestow’d, | 

Before my infant heart conceived ! 

From whom those blessings Uow’d. j 

'Jen thousand thousand precious gifts , 

* My daily thanks employ; 

Nor is the least a grateful heart, 

To taste those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness 1 ’\J pursue; «. 

And, after death, ill distant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 

1 Addison. 
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5th Week FRIDAY Physical Geograph 

^THE CRUST OF THE EARTH, physical geography. It tells us t*««, 
lime. before {he Great Creator divided the 

Jon. You toft us, jjsipa, that wfi dry laud from the water, and made * 

| were to learn of another fluid, bo- the firmament, lie said, “ Let there 
I' hides the fluid Ajk and the fluid be Light ! and there was light.” 

I Caloric. We cannot find out where Jon. All ! I think about that sorne- 
f it is. times, papa. It must have been very 

: J\ It is ncaflp everywhere. dillicult stuff to make — so thin. I 

* Yon would not find much of it in wonder how God made so much at 

the coal-cellar, but there is plenty once. • , 

in the garden. There is plenty on J\ It may seem very curious to ' 
tins side of the street, but not so you. ! 

much on the shady side. Jon. Hut nothing is difficult to , 

1 Y How does it feel, papa ? God. 

I\ It never feels at all — it lias W. Oh ! I should like to have 
not any life. been in tlie world before it was 

IF. No. I know the fluid does j made, when it was all dark and ; 
f not fc el ; but, how do we feel it ? | rumbling ; that is, if I could have 

t J\ 7 t does not give us any parti- ( found a place to sit down upon. 

f cnlai 'fu'ling. We perceive it with our j And how beautiful it would have , 

eyes, ju**t as we perceive sound with — , been; to see the first bright stream of , 
IF. Our ears 1 light come across the dark world ! 

P. I think wc may say that we | and, afterwards, to have seen the 
perceive it a little. You know that | waters divide themselves from the 
when there is a very great sound, it . land! that would have been the way 
is too much for your ears to perceive | to learn physical geography! 
properly J\ All, Willie! you could not have 

IF. Yes. We sav that, it stuns us. been there. The air was not lit lor 1 
J\ And so — when them is too man to breathe. God had not made 
much of tliL fluid for your eyes to the earth ready for him. 
perceive it properly, it gives you L. Rut, papa, 1 cannot underhand | 
pain ; and you shut your eyes and w r liy you call tlieWight Jluid. 1 sup- ■ 

wink them, and put your hands pose it has i\$>fc any particles. j 

before them. I once saw an owl l\ It is litidly right, Lucy, to say 
which some hoys had brought out that it isalluid,or that it ha* particles. 
fiom a dark corner of a castle. He It is o^en called “the motion ol a ■ 

, tried to keep his eyes open, and loyk ilufd for w hen the sun shines, w'e see 

| at the boys, but no! tlierfc was too the light moving up and down with 

I much of this fluid. He shut them | a “ wavy ” motion, something lik^ : 

I again, and “ bobbed ” his head up I the waves of the sea. The lluid 

1 and down again in a curious manner, which moves Ve call “ Ether.” i 

A. Yes, lie was dazzled by the 7.. I do not understand it very 

light. Light — that is the fluid you well, papa. I 

mean, papa. P. No people understand it per- 

J\ That is it. # In learning about fectly yet; neither can you. I only 

: this earth of ours,® you will find that wish you, in beginning your physical 

■ Tiie Light is almost as important geography, to know at first how you 

a lluid as heat. are to proceed. You will now* have five 

God’s holy Word begins with some I great subjects — reocat them, ^Villie. ■ 
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W. The Earth, Water, Air, 
Caloric, and Light. Now please to 
let us know how Adolf began. 

P. He began by saying, “ I do not 
know where to begin.” So, he sat 
down on the grass to think. “ Per- 
haps,” he thought to himself, “ the 
most regular way will bo to begin 
with the part of the earth nearest 
to me. As I live on the crust of 
the earth, I will»first learn what this 
crust is made of; then I will work my 
way downwards, and see what there 
is below.” So he pulled up some 
roots of the grass, and underneath 
he found that- the earth was very 
chalky. Then he dug out a piece of 
chalk, and sat down to examine it. 

W. Oh, papa! we can do that our- 
selves — there is some chalk in your 
tool-box. 

P. Then you may go and fetch it; 
and we will see what we can learn 
from it by taking notice. 

W. Here it is. Before we begin, I 
should like to tell you something 
which you cannot discover by ob- 
serving it. This chalk is almost en- 
tirely composed of a substance called 
Lime, with a little carbonic acid. 

L. What is carbonic acid, papa ? 

-F! I am afraid I have not time to 
tell you now. We» must talk about 
the Lime. Lime is a vyy important 
substance. It is found* all over the 
earth, and forms about half -a- quarter 
of its crust. 

You cannot find any pai? of ^he 
earth which is made entirely of Lime. 
It is never pure; that is, it is always 
'mixed with something else — either 
with carbonic acid, or iluoric acid, or 
some other acid, whiCh you do not 
yet understand. The different sorts 
of earth which are formed from it, 
are called calcareous earths, from a 
Latin word, calx , which means lime. 

Ion. And are the stones which are 
made from lime, called “ calcareous 
atones ?” 


P. Yes. But lime is not only 
found in earth and stones, but even 
in vegetables and animals. 

• Ion . In (initials, papa! Have I 
any lime in me ? 

P. Yes, Ion. In your bones , for 
instance — the greater part of them is 
lime. 

L. Just as a snail!- shell is lime: 
so is an oyster-shell, is it not-? • 

P. The oyster-shell is nearly all 
lime, except the 6ticky substance 
from the animal, which glues the 
particles together. Egg-shells too — 
Did you ever notice how white they 
are ? Nino parts out of ten are 
lime. There is lime, also, not only 
in the shells of mussels, cockles, cow- 
ries, crabs, and lobsters, but in the 
coverings of insects — in their horny 
rings. 

W. Will you tell us some stones, 
papa, which have lime in them ? 

P. Yes. The stones which are 
being used now for building the new 
church — they arc called “ Portland- 
stone.” St. Paul’s, and the Monu- 
ment, and some of the bridges over 
the Thames are built with it. This 
stone is found in Dorsetshire. 
There is a very white “ Lime-stone ” 
found at Bath, and called “ Bath- 
stone.” The paving-stones have lime 
in them. The door steps, too. There 
is a very hard white lime-stone 
forming part of this room. Look 
for it ! 

JL. Do you mean the marble of the 
mantelpiece, papa ? That is very 
white ! 

P . Yes. That is a “lime-stone.” 
And there is something else on the 
mantelpiece which is almost pure 
lime. It came from Derbyshire. 

Ion. I think you mean the piece 
of spar , papa. The 41 fluoric spar,” as 
yoit call it. • * 

P. Yes. It is called “ fluor spar,” 
because it consists of lime united 
wfch “ fluoric acid.” And there is 
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, something else on the mantelpiece 
I which is composed of lime. 

Ion. The alabaster ornament ? 

P. That is it? An d, there is some- 
thing else. 

i W. Oh ! The image of Sir Walter 
Scott ! It is made of plaster-of- 
Paris, and that is exactly like lime. 

P. That is*y*ito correct. Both 
• the plaster-of- Paris and the ala- 
baster are made of lime, and another 
acid ‘‘called sulphuric acid. 

IF. That makes three acids you 
have mentioned, papa — carbonic acid, 
sulphuric acid, and fluoric acid. 
What hard names! 

P. And there are general names 
for the substances formed with these 
acids. For instance — 

Chalk, Marble, Portland Stone, 
Bath Stone, & c., which consist of 
lime united with carbonic acid, are 
called “ Carbonates ” of Lime. 

Alabaster, Plaster-of- Paris, &c., 
consisting of lime and sulphuric acid, 
arc called “ Sulphates ” of Lime. 

And spar and other things made 
by the union of lime and fluoric 
acid, are called “ Fluates ” OF 
Lime. 

Ion. We shall have to learn those 
names, when we have written in the 
lesson, — they arc so hard ! 

P. Well. Try and remember them. 
It is a good thing to have hard names 
to remember sometimes, even if you 
do not know what they stand for. I 


think we will stop now, and finish 
our lesson on Limo next time. 

W. Papa, may we make up our . 
physical geography lessons frdm the 
beginning ? for I am getting into a 
confusion. Lucy has her pencil 
and paper ready. 

P. Then begin, Lucy. 

L. Lessons 1, 2, and 3. Physical 
Geography. 

(1.) In learning physical geography, 
we shall have to notice , first, the solid 
parts of the world, or the Earth ; 
then the liquid substance , the Water; 
then the different fluids, viz. : — The 
Air; Caloric ; and Light. 

(2.) The solid Crubt of the 
Earth is composed partly of a svb- 
starwe called Lime. 

(3.) This lime is never found pure, 
because it unites with (or has an 
affinity fm')*carbonic acid. j 

(4.) Thus it is found in many dif- | 
ferent substances. It foi'ins earths , i 
which are called Calcareous 
Earths. It forms part of the Ani- 
mals and Vegetables. 

When it unites with carbonic acid , 
it forms Carbonates of Lime, 
such as Chalk , Marble , Portland-stone, 
#c. 

When it unites with sulphuric acid, 
it forms SULPHATES OF LlME, such 
as Plaster-of-Paris , Alabaster , tfc. 

When it iBiites with fluoric acid, 
it forms Fluates. of Lime, such as 
Fluor Spgr, 


My father, my mother, I know 
I cannot your kindness repay; 

But I hope that, as older I grow, 

I shall learn your commands to obey. 

¥^u loved me before I could tell 
Who it was that so tenderly smiled ; 

But now that I know it so well, 

I should be a diftiful child. w 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. — Northumberland. 

Ion." Papa went away before break- 
fast this morning, and now he cannot 
give us our Drawing Lesson ; what 
are we to do ? 

L. Oh, he has given me another 
letter of Mr. Young’s, so let us sit 
down together and read it:— 

My Dear Children, — 

I awoke very late the next morn- 
ing, and made haste across the stable- 
yard to give Peg her feed of corn. 

“ Good morning, landlord,” I said 
at breakfast-time. “ I want you, if 
you please, to tell me if you know 
] any places in Northumberland which 
} are worth seeing ” 
i “ Well, sir, I am going on business 
| as far as Lindisfamc, or 1 Holy Island/ 

I as we call it ; and I will show you 
some part myself. I will order the 
ostler to get your horse and mine 
* ready at once.” While he was gone, 
I looked at my map to observe Nor- 
thumberland more closely ; and, if 
you look at your map, you will see 
that tliis county has three corners, 
and is almost of the shape of a tri- 
angle. You may see, too, that it is 
thd*most northerly in England ; and 
that it is bounded on the north by 
the River Tweed ; on the south by 
Durham ; on the east l)y the North 
Sea ; and on the west by Cumber- 
land and Scotland. 

The landlord was soon prepared ; 
and after I had paid the bill, wc 
started. When we had crossed the 
bridge on the Tweed, and had gone 
a little distance, ho'told me that a 
large piece of the country, near the 
sea, was not called Northumberland, 
but was a part of Durham. “ Y ou 
see, sir,” he said, “we are now travel- 
ling in a southern direction. Here 
is the ocean on our left ; and, in the 
distance before you, just a little way 
out at sea, is Holy Island. A great 


Saxon monk, called St. Cuthbert* 
died and was buried there. His body 
'was removed to manj different places, 
for fear of the Danes. You can now 
just see the ruin of the cathedral, 
which they built over the place where 
they buried him. Look at the per- 
pendicular rock t%rn, and see how 
strong the castle is. But only a« 
few fishermen live in that island 
now.” 

“ How rocky all the coast is about 
here!” I said. i 

“Yes, sir. And it is so along all 
the coast of the county, from the | 
Tweed to the Tyne. It is a very | 
dangerous coast, for there are rocks 
under the water, which cannot bo 
soon ; and the vessels sometimes strike 
against them and are wrecked. The 
ships, as they pass, keep far out at 
sea, so you will find that there are 
no ‘ harbours ’ here.” 

“ But,” I said, when we had passed 
Lindisfarnc, “ some of the rocks are 
higher than the water, and form little 
islands. What do you call that pretty 
group of islets ? They seem to bo 
nearly two miles away from us. 
Lend me your telescope Do any , 
people live there ?” . 

“ Not many, sir. Only one of them 
is inhabited. They are called the 
Farnk Islands. Tho largest of 
them has only just enough grass 
to feed a cow. But, still, they are ! 

inhabited. You should see the birds I 

there. There are thousands of Eider i 
ducks, cormorants, gulls, and other 
sea-fowl, which build their nests in 
the hollow places of the rocks. In 
one island, you can hardly put down 
your foot without treading on some 
nests or young birds. The nests of 
the Eider-duck are very valuable. 
Tihcy are built of grass, sea- weed, and 
moss ; and, when the old birds want 
to make a soft lining for their young 
(toes, they actually pluck out the |i 
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• down from their own breasts. The 
men who own the islands take the 
down away from these nests, and sell 
it at a groat price.” • 

Ada. What is “d&wn?” 

Ion. I know what down is. Mam* 
ma has a thing made of down in the 
habv’s powder-box. She calls it a 
“puff.” 

• “ What,” I said, “ is the name of 

that castle on shore ? It is standing 
on a high piece of rock which stretch- 
es far into tho sea — on a promontory.” 

“ That, sir, is called Bambokougii 
Castle. It was fitted up by Lord 
Crewe, the Bishop of Durham, in 
1720, as a refuge for poor sailors 
who might bo shipwrecked. A life- 
boat is always kept ready there ; and 
people live in the castle, that they 
may be on the watch for any ships 
which may he blown on the rocks in 
stormy weather. They have tools and- 
, ‘ tackle ’ provided for raising sunken 
! goods, and warehouses to put them in .” 

| On one of the F arne Isles is a Liglit- 

1 house, where Grace Darling and her 
j father lived. Let me tell you the story 
1 of Grace Darling, sir 1 
j “ Well, sir! One dark night, some 
| mariners, with Grace Darling and her 
i lather, were looking out on the stormy 
! sea. They could not see much, but 
l they could hear, and they knew by the 
| moaning noise which the waves were 
i making, how frightened they were at 
i the weather. 

| “ The wind, perhaps because it 

I was dark and no one could see, *not 
| only howled at the waves with rage, 
I but, in its bad temper, it beat them, 

I and drove them in all directions, to 
; make them get out of its way. The 
J poor waves seemed to have no place 
i to go to! They rushed over each 
| other in a mad hurry, and roso up in 
j the air like* high hills. J1 hey 
1 seemed to be trying to reach 
tho land, but as the cold wind 
| struck them, each disappointed ave 


would shiver and fall, and scatter 
itself with a sorrowful roar. 

“ Whilst the men were listening to 
them, and trying to see tfyrpugh the 
blackness of the night, they heard the 
report of a gun. They knew by this, 
that there must be a ship in distress; 
and after some time, they found that 
a steamer, full of passengers, had 
struck on a rock near one of the 
Islands ! In the morning, with 
the help of a telescope, they could 
see, through the mist, the suffering 
people holding fast to the wreck, and 
crying for help. 

“ But, who could help them ? There j 
was the life- boat waiting, but who i 
would rov) itf It must be one with i 
a strong arm for the oars, and a heart 
full of courage. Who would face such ! 
an angry wind ? It might strike the I 
boat, and scatter it amongst the waves, i 
They Jtnew that Death was going to j 
work in that ship, and’ they knew that 1 
he would come and meet them on the I 
sea, if they tried to hinder him. Who | 
would go to meet Dfeath ? i 

“ No sailor liked to meet him. I 
Yet, no one, sir, likes for others to \ 
be drowned. Grace Darling did not. | 
She had some little strength, though ; 
she was only a girl, and she Vgged ; 
her father to gp with her across the | 
ocean.” j 

“ Did slj go ?” I said. ! 

“ Yes, sir. And God, who was in 
her heart as she entered the boat, 
was itf the storm as she crossed the 
shaky billows, and He led her safely 
on to the ship. 

“ They found it to be “ Tho Forfar- 
shire” steam-packet, full of people 
crying for Ifclp. They filled their 
boat, and rowed it back to the land. 
There, in the warm room of the 
lighthouse, how pleased was Grace 
Darling to look at ninepeoplc, all dry 
and safe, who would by this time 
have been dead bodies in the cold 
sea, if God had not helped her to 
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save them I And, when the people 
blessed her, and thanked their Hea- 
venly Father, she felt not' only 
happy for them, hut happy for her- 
self, that she had done so noble a 
deed. She had risked her own life 
to 6ave them.” 

“ Well, sir, said the landlord, 11 1 
must wish you good-bye, now. I 
have to go to Lindisfarne, and must 
be home again by’five o’clock. You 
will find more interesting places in 
Northumberland yet” 

“ Good day, landlord,” I said, 11 1 
am much obliged to you.” 

Peg then trotted along for some 
miles, until we came to Alnwick. 
After dinner I made these notes, 
which I send you, dear children, 
with my letter. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Henry Young. 
Notes. 

(5.) On the River Tweed there 
are two remarkable places. Nokiiam 
Castle, where King Edward I. 
lived when he came as an “ umpire ” 
to Scotland : and Berwick, an in- 


dependent town , which was besieged by 
Edward I. and again by Henry IV. 
and made independent in the reign of 
Edward VI., after Kfzving suffered 
very much in the Borden' wars. Its 
trade is in pickled salmon and com. 

(6.) NORTHUMBERLAND is a 
county in the shape of a triangle. 

(7.) It is bounded vfi* the north by 
Scotland ; on the south by Dur- 
ham ; on the east by the North 
Sea ; and on the west by Cum HEK- 
LA ND. It is the most northerly 
county in England. 

(8.) The coast is very rocky and 
dangerous , so that there are not any 
harbours worth mentioning. 

(9.) On the coast of apart of Dur- 
ham, which is between Northumberland 
and the Tweed, is Lindisfarne, or 
Holy Island. 

At the south of Lindisfarne are 
THE Farne Islands, frequented by 
Eider-ducks , from which valuable 
down is procured. 

Opposite these islands, on a promon- 
tory, is Bamborough Castle, a 
refuge for shipwrecked sailors. 


No one should have a horse like “ Peg," 
% Who’d take delight to beat her ; 

The wise would choose a better course, 
And very kindly treat her. 

If ever & should be my lot 
To have, for use or pleasure, 

One who could safely walk or trot, 

That horsi wot^ld be a treasure. 

He soon should learn my voice to kuow, 
And I would gently lead him ; 

And Bhould he to the stable go, 

I’d ^eep him clean, and feed him. 

Should he grow aged, I would still 
My poor old servant cherish ; 

I could not see him weak or ill, 

And leave my horse to perish. 

For should he get too weak to be 
My servant any longer, w 

I’d send him out to grass quite free, 

And get another — stronger. 
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TRUTH. 

W. Poor papa lias the head- 
ache — here lflPcomes. 

i 3 . 1 am not very well this morn- 
ing, and cannot think of any “moral 
lesson” for you, but I have brought 
you one of m v old books to read. 
It is written by Mis' Edgeworth, 
and although it lias not any pic- 
tures, nor a red cover, nor gilt 
edges, yet it is a very beautiful 
| book ; and it contains a story about 
Truth, which will do you good. 

L Oil ! 1 know this book, papa. 
Here is the old talc about Prank 
j — ami another about Rosamond. 

This is the tale we arc to read, 1 
1 think, because the leaf is turned 
! down. 

| 1\ That is right. You may read 

; it. 

■ TIIE WAGER. 

| “Rosamond, you did not water 
1 your geraniums last night,” said 
, her mother. 

! “Yes, mamma — no mamma, I 
1 mean ; because I could not find 
1 the rose of tlic little green watcr- 
i ing-pot.” 

j “You did not look for it, I 
! think, my dear— it was on the 
j shelf, directly opposite to you, as 
| you go into the greenhouse.” * 

“ That shelf is so high above my 
head, that it was impossible I 
! could see what was upon it.” 

“But, though the shelf was so 
high above your head, you could 
have seen what was upon it, if you 
had stood upon the stool, could not 
you?” said Gortfjjpy* # 

“But the stool was not in the 
greenhouse.” 


“ Could not you have gone for 
it?” said Godfrey. 4 

“ No, I could not,” replied Rosa- 
mond ; “ because it was very hot ; 
and mamma had, just desired me 
not. to run any more then , because 
I was too hot.” 

“Run ! — But could not you have 
walked, Rosamond?” 

“No, brother, I could not — I 
mean that if I had walked, it 
would have done no good, because 
one of the logs of the stool is loose, 
and 1 could not have carried it, 
because, you know', it would have 
dropped out, every instant ; and, 
besides, it is very dangerous to 
stand "upon a stool which has a 
loose leg. — Papa himself said so, 
Godfrey; and he hid me, the other 
day, not to stand upon that stool. 
— Besides, after all, why should I 
hate gone for the stool? — JIow 
could 1 guess that the rose of the 
watering-pot was upon that high 
shelf, when I did not see the least 
glimpse of it?” * 

“Good excuses, Rosamond,” said 
Godfrey, sailing, “and plenty of 
them.” • 

“No, not good excuses, brother!” 
cried Rosamond — “ only tin truth 
— miy do you smile? I never 
make excuses. 

“ Now, mother, you shall he 
judge. I)o I ever — I mean, do I 
often, make excuses?” 

“Only sev^u, if I remembor 
rightly, within the last five mi- 
nutes,” answered her mother. 

“Then, mamma, you cull rea- 
sons excuses?” 

“Pardon me, my dear, I did 
not bear you give one reason, one 
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sufficient reason. Now, Iiosa- 
inond, you shall be judge — I trust 
you wiil be nn upright judge/” 

• “ Upright! that is, honest — Oh, 
certainly, mamma!” 

“Could not you have watered 
the geraniums without the rose of 
the little green watering-pot?” 

“ Why, to be sure, mamma, I 
could have used the red watering- 
pot, I owrts^ , 

“All! ah!— Now the truth has 
come, at last, Rosamond!” cried 
Godfrey, in a triumphant tone. 

IJis mother checked Godfrey’s 
tone of triumph, and said, that 
Rosamond was now candid, and 
that, therefore, this was not the 
time to blame or laugh at her. 

“ Mother,” said Godfrey, “ I 
should not have laughed at her so 
much this time, if she was not 
always making excuses; and you 
know ” 

Their mother was called out of 
the room before Godfrey could 
finish what he was going to say. 
He had said enough to provoke 
Rosamond, who exclaimed — 

“You should not laugh at me, 
Godfrey, because I am candid — 
mamma said so — And I am not 
always making excuses.” 

“Well, Rosamond, I will acknow- 
ledge, that you are, not always 
making excuses ; but I will lay you 
any wager you please, that no day 
passes, for a week to come, witli- 

I out your making half-a-hu'ndrelS at 
least.” 

“ Half-a-hundred ! — Oh, Gocl- 
' frey ! — I am content ! — what will 
you lay?" *■ 

“ My head to a Ihina orange,” 
said Godfrey. 

“ I would not give you a china 
orange for your head,” said Rosa- 
mond; “besides, that is a vulgar 
expression. But I will lay you all 
my kings, Godfrey, against your 
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world, that far from making half- 
a-hundred, I do not make more 
than one single excuse a-day for a 
week to come.” 

“I take y5u at your word,” 
cried Godfrey, eagerly stretching 
out his hand— “Your kings of 
England against my joining map 
of the world. But,” added he, “ 1 
advise you, Rosamdftd, not to lay 
such a rash wager; for you will he 
sure to lose, and your kings are 
worth more than my world, be- 
cause I have lost some little bits of 
it” 

“I know that; but I shall keep 
my kings, and win all you have 
left of the world, you will sec.” 

“Then we begin to-morrow; for 
you know to-day cannot he counted, 
because you made seven in five 
minutes.” 

“1 know that,” interrupted Rosa- 
mond— “To-dav goes for nothing; 
we begin to-morrow, which is Mon- 
day.” 

Monday came; and so strict was 
the guard which Rosamond kept 
over herself, that she did not, as 
even Godfrey allowed, make one 
single excuse before breakfast 
time, though she was up an hour- 
and-a-half. But, in the course of 
the morning, when her mother 
found some fault with her writing, 
and observed that she had not 
crossed her tees, Rosamond an- 
swered — 

“Mamma, it was the fault of 
tnc pen, which scratched so, that I 
could not write with it.” 

“An excuse! an excuse!” cried 
Godfrey. 

“ Nay ; try the pen yourself, 
Godfrey; aud you will 6ec how it 
scratches and sputters, too.” 

“But let it scratch or sputter 
ever so much, Jujw could it pre- 
vent you from crossing your tees? 

“It could; because if I had 
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crossed tlic tecs with that pen, the 
whole page would have been 
speckled and spoiled just like this 
line, where I #did begin to cros* 
them.” • 

“ Could not you take another 
pen. or mend this, or ask mamma 
to mend it? — Oh, Rosamond, )OU 
know this is an excuse!” 
i “Well, it isTfhly one,” said Ro- 
samond ; “ and you know, that if 
I do not make more than one in a 
day, I win the day.” 

“There’s a great blot,” said God- 
frey. 

^Because I had no blotting- 
paper, brother, ’’ said Rosamond. 

The moment she had uttered 
the words she wished to recall 
them ; for Godfrey exclaimed — 

“Yon have lost the day, Rosa- 
mond! — there's another excuse; 
for it is plain you had blotting- 
paper on your desk — Look, here it 
in !” 

Rosamond was ashamed and 
vexed — “For such a little tiny 
excuse, to lose my day!” said she; 
“and when I really did not see the 
blotting-paper. But, however, tliis 
is only Monday — I will take better 
care on Tuesday.” 

Tuesday came, and liad nearly 
passed in .an irreproachable man- 
ner; but, at supper, it happened 
that Rosamond threw down a jug, 
and, as she picked it up again, she 
said — 

“ Somebody put it so near the 
edge of the table, that I could neft 
help throwing it down.” 

This Godfrey called an excuse ; 
though Rosamond protected, that 
she did not mean it for one. She 
further pleaded, tnat it would be 
hard, indeed, if she were to lose 
her day for only just making this 
observation , when jt must he clear 
to everybody, that it could not be 
meant for an excuse, because tin 


jug was not broken by the fall, and 
it was empty, too ; so not the 
least mischief was done to any- 
thing or any creature; amjjio one* 
had even blamed her ; so that, as 
Rosamond said, she had not had j 
the slightest temptation to make j 
an excuse. ; 

This was all true, but Godfrey > 
would not allow it. ■ 

“Well,” said Rosamond, “it is J 
only Tuesday ; I will give it up to j 
yui, brother, rather than dispute j 
about it any more.” j 

“ That is right, Rosamond,” said \ 
her mother. j 

Wednesday came. Rosamond j 
determined, that, whenever she 
was found fault with, she would 
not say anything m her own 
defence; she kept this resolution 
heroically. When her mother said 
to her — 

“ Rosamond, you have left your 
bonnet on the ground, ill the 
lmll—” 

Godfrey listened to Rosamond’s 
reply, in the full expectation that 
she would, according to her usual 
custom, have answered — 

“Because J had not time to put 
it by, mamma” — or, “Because 
papa called me” — or, “Because 
somebody tbrcw»it down, after I 
bad hung it jip.” 

But, to hto surprise, Rosamond 
made none of these her habitual 
excuses : she answ ered — 

‘•Ye£ mamma, I forgot to put 
it in its pi a fee — I will go and put 
it by this minute.” 

Godfrey attended carefully to* 
every word dlosamond said this 
day ; and tho*more she saw that 
lie watched her, the more cautious 
she became. At last, however, 
when Godfrey was not in the room, 
and when Rosamond w r as less on 
her guard, she made three excuses, 
one after another, about a hole in 
S3 
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i her gown, which stie had neglected 
to mend — 

“Mamma, it is not my fault; I 
! * believft.it was torn at the wash.” 

But it was proved, by the fresh 
edges of the rent, that it must 
have been torn since it had been 
ironed. 

Rosamond next said, she had 
: not seen the hole, till after she had 
put the gown on ; and then , she 
could not mend it, because it teas 
so far behind. 

> Could not she have taken the 
gown off again, her mother asked. 

. “Yes, mamma; but 1 had not 
* any thread line enough.” 

' “ But you had cotton that was 

fine enough, Rosamond. Three 

excuses!” 

“()!i, mamma! — Have I made 
three, excuses?” cried Rosamond — 
“This day, too, when I took such 
1 pains! — ” 

1 Godfrey came hack, and seeing 
his sister look sorrowful, he asked 
what was the, matter, bhe liesi- 
■ tated. and at last said — 

I “ You will be glad of what I am 
1 sorrv for!” 

; “Ha! — Then I guess what it is 

— Y on have lost the day again, and 
J hu\ e non it!” 

Godfrey clapped his hands in 
1 triumph, and capenyl about the 
1 room. c 

“My world is safe! safe! — I 
i really thought Itosamoiul would 
! have had it to-day, mamma!”* 

, Rosamond could hardly repress 
her tears; hut, Godfrey was so full 
of his owu joy, that he did not at- 
tend to her feelings. 

“After all, it i^only Wednes- 
day, brother, remember that!” 
cried Rosamond, “I have Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day, to come — I may win the day, 
and win the world, yet.” 

“Not you!” said Godfrey, scorn - 
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fully — “you will go on the same j 
to-morrow as to-day. You see | f 
you have so much the habit of j 
snaking excuses, t 1 at you cannot j 
help it, you cannot cure yourself — : 
at least not in a week. So I am i 
safe.” 

“So that is all you think of, 1 
brother: and you don’t care whe- j 
tlicr I cure myself* of my faults or 
not,” said Kosamond, while the \ 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 1 
“You wish, indeed, that I should ! 

not cure myself. Oh, brother, is 

this right? is this good-natured? is 
this like you?” 

Godfrey changed countenance ; 
and after standing still, and think- ' 
iug for a moment, he said — 

“Jt is not like me— it is not 
good-natured — and I am not sure j 
that it is right. But, my dear i 
Rosamond! I do care about jou, ! 
and I do wish you should cure 
yourself of ) our faults; only this 
neck J wish in short. 1 can- 

not help wishing to win my 
wager.” 

“That is very natural, to he 
sure,” said Rosamond; “hut I am 
sorry for it; for we used to he so 
lnipp) together, and now, you arc 
always glad when I am sorry, and 
sorry when 1 am glad; and when ,4 
I do most wrong, you are most 1 
glad — And all for the sake of' 
keeping your paltry world, and 
winning my poor kings!” 

“No, indeed!” exclaimed God- ! 
Vrev, “it. is not for the sake of the 
world, or the kings ; for you know ; 

I would give you my world, or 
an) thing I have upon earth, Rosa- 
mond.” 

“The wager is what I cannot j 
give up ; 1 must prove that 1 am , 
right” 

K “ And that J fun wrong ! — Ay, ; 
there’s the thing!— vou want to 1 
triumph over me, brother. ; 
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“ I do not think such wagers are 
! good things. Now I will ask 
\ mamma. Wcfi, mamma, what d» 
you think ?” * 

i t “I think, my dear Rosamond, 
that you have reasoned better than 
you usually do, and that there is 
, much truth 'j^d good sense in 
• what you have said about this 
wage!-.” 

Rosamond looked happy. God- 
frey, without seeming pleased, as 
i lie usually did, when he heard his 
, sister praised, said — 

“Mamma, do you really disap- 
prove of wagers? Do not you 
think that it did her good, to try 
to cure herself of making excuses, 
and that my wager made her take 
great care? — And, you know, if 
she were to dislike me, because she 
, was to lose her wager, that would 
still be her fault — the fault of her 
temper.” 

' “Let us, for the present, leave 
out of the question whose fault it 
would be; and tell me, my dear 
Godfrey, do \ ou wish to make 
your sister dislike you ?” 

“Oh, no, mamma! — you know 1 
, do not.” 

“ Should you like a person who 
rejoiced when you committed any 
fault, w ho did not wish you to cure 
yourself of \ our faults ?” 

“No — 1 should not like a per- 
son who did this. I understand 
you, mamma — I was wrong,” saifl 
Godfrey. “X will give up the wager, 
though I really think I should 
win it.” 

“ I really think I should win,” 
[ said Rosamond; “hut I will gi\e 
1 it. up, if mamma advises us to give 
it up.” 

“ I do advise you to give up this 
wager, my dear cnMdreu,” said their 
mother. 

: “ So wc will, and so w e do,” said 

j both Rosamond and Godfrey, run- 


ning up to one another, and shak- 
ing hands. 

“And I assure you, brother,” ' 
said Rosamond, “ I will take as 
much pains to cure myself of mak- 
ing excuses, as if the W'ugcr was 
going on ; and my wager shall be 
with Tiiy'self, that I will make not 
a single excuse to-morrow, or the 
next, or the next, day, and that 
every day I shall he better than I 
was the day before — And you will 
be glad of that, Godfrey, shall \ou 
not ?” 

“Yes, glad with all my heart,” 
said Godfrey. 

“And that will be a good sort of 
wager,” said her mother. “It is 
better and wiser, to endeavour to 
triumph o\cr ourselves, than over 
anybody else.” 

IF. I can understand wliat wc 
are to learn about truth, from this 
story. These excuses were wrong, 
because they were Huh untruths. 

L. Yes, Rosamond did not know 
that they were untruths when she 
was sa\ mg them. She made ex- 
cuses because she was not earcful. 
She spoke without thinking. 

Ion. She talked Aery fast, per- 
haps. 1 have often noticed how 
very slow 1\ .papa speaks, lie is 
very careful in what he says. I 
dare say that is because he want', 
first, tojie sure that everything is 
quite true. 

II". Yes. He <o14 me one day 
to inii/h my words before I let, 
them come out of my lips. 

Jon. I nicjtu to try very much 
to learn thaf habit. I like to 
speak carefully and slowly — Now, 
Lucy, please make a “lesson” for 
us to learn. 

Lucy. Yes, I will. Let rs 

LEARN TO Hl'EAK CAHEFFLU, AND 
SLOWLY, THAT WE NEVER MAY SAY 
UNTRUTHS. i 
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• THE .THREE KINGDOMS 
OF NATURE. 

M. You have in your formci 
Natural History lessons seen some- 
thing of the order which the great 
God makes in his works. To-day, 
we will begin at the very begin- 
ning, and notice Nature with much 
! more care and minuteness. 

| The Bible, you know, tells us 
i that “In the beginning God created 
I the heaven and the earth” — and, 
j after lie had made the firmament, 
He said, “Let the waters under 
| the heaven be gathered together 
j unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear” — and it was so. Then 
tliisworld consisted of broad plains, 
rocks, and tall mountains — the 
restless Ocean moving backward 
and forward — and the Air sur- 
rounding it. 

But it was a dreary place, for it 
was not yet finished. This was only 
the third “ day.” 

IIow brown, how hare and deso- 
late the hills must have seemed as 
the light came across them! The 
w(4"1<l was nothing but Earth, 
Water, Air, and Light. This w r as 
the first great efi vision of God’s 
works. Can you tell jrnc why they 
were so dreary ? 

TV. X can, mamma. Because, 
none of these things had life. t No 
' wonder the hills were so brown, 
j they had no grass on them. 

M. That was the reason. Now, 
there is a proper name for all these 
works of God, wl^eli were made 
j without life. They are called 
j Minerals. 

! But, in the course of that third 
, day, there came springing up 
l from the earth, millions and mil- 
j lions of little green blades, — all 
| living and growing. And there 
) were “trees yielding fruit after 
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their kind.” Now the Earth looked 
lhorc cheerful. but it i?as dreary, sti 11. 

Jon . Yes, the Earth had life in 
it, but not the sort of life we have. 
Everything was quiet and still, — j 
it was “ still life.” j 

The grass, and lyrbs, and trees j 
formed another great division of «i 
God’s works, which were called — 

A. Vegetables. ' 

M. But, oil the fifth day, there 
was music in the Earth. Through . 
the Aik, and on the Trees, fiew 
“ winged fowl,” singing many a 
song. Through the Water swam ' 

“ great whales ” and fishes. On 
the sixth day, there came “ creep- 
ing things” upon the Earth, and 
“ cattle after their kind.” Thus 
the Creator made another great j 
division to inhabit the Air, Water, , 
and Earth, which division we Call — 

Jj. Animals. 

Thus, then, was the work of 
Nature divided into three great 1 I 
divisions. \ 

One, which had not life, called — ! 

The Mineral Kingdom. 

And, two which have life, culled — 

The Vegetable Kingdom, and 
The Animal Kingdom. 

Let us talk a little more about 
these three “kingdoms.” 

I have brought you a box, contain- j 
ing something from each kingdom, 
i Here is a small stone from the 
Mineral Kingdom. , 

A small acorn, of the same size, ! 
from the Vegetable Kingdom. i 
And, a small chrysalis, of nearly I 
the same size, from the Animal ' 
Kingdom. j 

L. They appear something like 
each other. ! 

• M. But still, ybu know they arc J 
very different. There is, however, 
something pleasing in each one. I i 
' That Stone is very old, perhaps j i 
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oliler than Adam. It lias been a 
stone for thousands of years ! It 
will he the saiiie stone during thou- 
sands of years to cotne. If it could 
know and speak, it might tell of 
many changes in Animals and Vege- 
tables, hut of no change in itself. 

If I were to leave it in this box, 
here it would a** ivs remain; and, as 
the world rolled on, and ages of time 
passed away, we should change 
and decay — the box would crumble 
to dust, but here the stone would 
be ; it w ould never move nor change, 
hut still he the same old stone. 

Inn. "What tine old fellows stones 
arc ! All, I’ll never kick a stone 
again. 

M. Then, — the Acorn. It docs 
not seem very different, but some- 
wdiere inside it, is the something 
; we call life. If wo were to put all 
three of these things in the ground, 
whilst the stone would remain 
I stone, the Vegetable would — hut, 

! you slmll hear what I once read in 
a hook about a seed. Listen — 

*■ The Scad would swell and 
hurst — it would put forth a root; 
and, thus holding last to the earth, 
it would push up a green sdioot. 
The Shout would rise aboN e the 
ground; and, feeding itself from 
the Air, Water, and Earth, would 
increase its thickness ever)’ year, 
and become a stately Tree. The 
Tree, — spreading its branches far 
and wide into the air, and its roots 
into the soil, putting forth buds, 
in the spring, which open to clothe 
it with leaves, and adorn it with 
blossoms — would then repay the 
earth for its bounties with a rich 
return of fruit and seed.” 


“ Continuing the same course for 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
years, it w ould remain an, object of 
wonder and admiration to successive 
races of men — it would belong to 
many a tradition, and many a tale i 
of the olden time handed dow'n 
from father to son ; and thus it 
would be looked at with respect, or 
even veneration,— and still flourish, 
while generation after generation 
would pass away, und he forgotten.”* 

\V. I like to hear that. Please? 
mamma, let me run and put it in 
the ground at once. 

L. But, after all, mamma, it 
would not last so long as the stone. 

M. No ; lor it has life. Every- 
thing which has life, will have 
death. As soon as it has done 
growing, it begins to die. It reaches 
its glory — its fulness of lite — then, 
little by little, it loses that life, and 
returns to dust again. 

Ion. And the Chrysalis, mamma. 

If that w ere put in the ground ? 

M. That would become a butter- 
fly. Soon it would show how much 
life it had ; much more life than 
that of the tree. It w ould not re- 
main fixed to the Earth, but away 
it would fly — you know wilVre ! 
over flowers, fields, and hills ! But, 
ulthough \\ seems so full of life, 
that life i£ shorter — not so many 
hours, as the tree numbers years. 

W. Ah, that is curious. The 
AhinnTl, which is so full of life, 
changes soonest. The Vegetable 
docs not change so soon. The 
Mineral, which has no life, ne\ cl 
changes at all. 

• llugo Reid's llotany. I 


LITTLE! SISTER. 

* » I iiavk a little sister, 

She is but two years old, — 

Yet, to us ut home, who love her, 

She is wvrth her weight in gold. 

t_?l 
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TITE 

i NORTHERN BARBARIANS. 

1 P. Well, Willie, you were very 
glad that the Romans left Britain, 
but I do not think that the Britons 
were. 

In the first place — The Romans 
had so changed the appearance 
of the country, and had made it 
look such a happy place, that it 
seemed quite a pity to leave it. 
There were now many large cities, 
with strong walls and towers — 
many large houses, beautiful gar- 
dens, and even aqueducts. I told 
you, too, that they had schools for 
their children, and more than that, 
they had temples where they wor- 
shipped the true and living God. 
They had heard, too, of Jesus 
Christ ; and some, perhaps, had 
learned his kind spirit, and knew 
the way to heaven. 

I In the second place — Before the 
| Romans went away, they had sent 
I an army of the strongest and finest 
young men in Britain to help in 
defending Rome against the crowds 
of savage people who were attack- 
ing tSie city. They now took many 
j more Britons wit Ik them, so that 
| there were not enougji fighting 
I men left to defend the country. 

In the third place — There was 
I no one left to govern the island ; 
i and, a people cannot easily lftmi fo 
j govern themselves. Many of the 
1 Britons who lived in the cities, and 
j Were civilised, as I said, had been 
| married to the Romans : — they 
I wanted to obey the^ood Roman 
law's. Some, however, were not 
civilised, and w r anted to be rude 
and savage again ; and the people 
then began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, to sec who should be 
masters. So, it really w'as a great 
pity for the Romans to leave Bri- 
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tain, for they might have made it '< 
a ye ry fine kingdom. «. , ! 

But wc must^now' leave Britain ; 
ourselves for a little while, and 
travel to the north of Europe. j 

L. Who are wc to sec there, . 
papa ? 

J\ Our AnckstAis ! I will ( 
give you a picture of them. They | 
were tall men, "with round faces, ; 
broad foreheads, brown hair, and ‘ 
blue eyes. If you had asked them | 
where they came from, they would 
have said that the god Tut (pro- 
nounced Toil.) sprang up through | 
the earth, and made a man ; and 1 
this man made more men. Others 1 
would have told you that they ! 
sprang from the rocks, and the ; 
earth. And then they would have ' 
told you some wonderful tales 1 
about their gods, Tiior, Woden, ! 
and others ; and have given you 
such an account of the gods Sun 
and Moon, of the water-spirits, 
spirits of the mountain, and other 
strange beings, that you would 
have wondered very much, and 
perhaps would not have believed 
them at all. 

These ancestors of ours wan- 
dered about in a country which 
had formerly been covered with an 
immense black forest. There you 
might once have seen hears, and 
even rein-deer. The rivers were 
often frozen over, and the land was 
cohered with fogs, thick marshes, 
and large tracts of heath. 

Throughout this country', at the 
north of Europe, in the parts which 
we now call Germany and Scan- ' 
dinavia, our ancestors roved about \ 
almost in a savage state ; some 
of them living in huts built on j 
wheels,* which tfy»y moved from 
one place to another. For, al- | 
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though many of them grew oats, 

; and a coarser kind of grain, m the 
times of .T uling Caesar, — vet no nuyi 
had any land to call his own ; their 
families were forced every year to 
remove to some new spot. 

Like most savages, they loved to 
be strong and to fight. They would 
p bathe themsefc'cs and their little 
’ children in the frozen rivers, that 
they might become hardy ; and 
would hardly wear any clothes, 
even when it was cold. 

They were still savage people in 
the year 430, when the llomans 
left Britain. They had, already, 
fought many, many hard battles 
with the Romans. They had once 
taken the city — and now that they 
knew Italy to be a warm, pleasant 
country, and Home a very beau- 
tiful place, they determined to go 
there, and were travelling from the 
north to the south of Europe by 
thousands and tens of thousands. 

Not only these people. Mighty 
streams of men, from other north- 
ern and eastern countries, rushed 
down, and pressed them forward. 

Just as the heavy waters of some 
grand river, which has been swelled 
by the rains, and is o\crflo\\ing, 
move on to find a resting-place — 
first, coming with silence, at last, 
with a roar and a crash, sweeping 
, on everything before them ; so, from 
the cold countries came crowds of 
wild and grizzly men, opening wide 
their round eyes to see straifge 
places ; and, with the force of the 
deep stream, new races and tribes 
pressed on like strong waves to the 
' south of Europe, to swallow up the 
j city of Home. 

| W. How the Britains who went 
to Home must have had to fight ! 


P. Hear of the barbarians ! They j 
came. to the snowy Alps. From i 
these high mountains they looked 
down on the fruitful valleys of 1 
Italy. Then, as they felt the j 
pushing and pressure behind, they , 
moved forward, and, pouring down j 
in continual torrents, soon the city 
of the Homans, and the countries ! 
they had conquered, were filled ! 
with Goths, Huns, Ostrogoths, j 
Visigoths, Vandals, Sucvians, Bur- 1 
gundians, and all manner of big, 
burly fellows, who destroyed the 
beautiful cities, and danced on [ 
the ruins they had made, as de- 
lighted, as fierce, and as savage 
as bears ! 

Jon. "Was England conquered 
too, papa ? 

P. You shall hear. England, 
you know, is an island, and must 
lie rcaclicd'by boats, or ships. These 
barbarians were now only spread- 
ing themselves over the conti- 
nent. 

Our German ancestors, 'whom I 
spoke of, were living at the North, 
and were divided into many tribes. 

A tribe called Saxons lived the 
life of pirates, for they had ships 
in which they used to put o.ft to 
sea, and rob other nations. 

These Saxons one day received 
a mcssagcifrom the Britons, ask- 
ing them to come over to their 
island. , 

•/on.* Did the Britons ask them, 
papa ? That was a dangerous in- , 
vitation. I would never invite a 
robber to come and see me. “ j 

P. Do not be sure, Ion. You 
do not know ftdiat you might have | 
done. In the next lesson yon shall . 
hear why they did so, and what j 
happened. j 
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AN EGG.* 

I I 

M. How many parts can you 
find in this egg, Ion ? 

Ion. Please give it to me, mamma, 
I will see. There is the outside — 
you gave me another name for 
outside once — the “exterior.” The 
inside, or “interior.” Then, the 
outside has a smooth face . 

L. That is called the surface. 

Jon. Then, there is the shell 

itself, the white of the egg, the yel- 
low part — I forget the name for 
that, mamma. 

M. The yolk. 

Ion. Yes, the yolk; and I don’t 
think I can find any more parts. 

W. Don’t you remember, that 
when you open the egg, you find a 
thin skin inside the shell ? — that 
is another part. 

M. And there is another part 
inside, which is intended to become 
a chicken. You can hardly tell it 
from the white of the egg. We 
will call it the embryo. 

Ion. Then, there arc seven parts 
in the egg. I will say them. The 
exterior, the interior, the surface, 
the fchell, the skin, the white, the 
yolk, and the embiyo. 

W. I did not think,* it had so 
many parts. Please, rtJamma, to 
let me have it now, and I will find 
out its qualities. Come, sir, what 
sort of an egg have you ? 1 

M. You had better examine one 
pprt at a time, Willie. 

W. Then I will take its shell 
first, mamma. It is white — that is 


• The author 1ms to acknowledge 
that the idea of these lessons is ob- 
tained from Miss Mayo’s “Lessons 
on Objects;” and that, as he has often 
chosen the same subjects, the dctuils 
are, necessarily, in some respects si- 
milar. 
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certain. It is smooth. Let me tap 
it^ It is hard. I wonder what 
shape it is. Riund, 1 think. Mo, 
not round exactly — it is a long 
round ; I will call it oval. j 

The egg-shell is thin. I can’t ■ 
observe that without breaking the j 
egg. Now, Ion, pltf:^c to repeat 
the qualities of the shell for me. I 

Ion. The egg-shell is white, j 
smooth, hard, oval, and thin. But j 
you have left out something — it | 
breaks with sharp edges, it is brittle. 1 
May I break it, mamma? Then I 
Willie will see, for I want to exa- 
mine the white of the egg. 

M. Yes — here is a cup. 

Ion. There — crack! See how 
brittle it is. How quickly the 
white flowed into the cup — it is 
fluid, that is certain. And, it is 
sticky, for it is sticking to my linger. 

M. It is more than sticky, Ion. 

It will even fasten two snbstances 
together. There are many things 
which are sticky, and yet will not 
join two substances. 

L. Yes, mamma, butter is, and 
lard. They are sticky ; but you 
could not fasten a letter with either 
of them. 

W. Tallow is only sticky, and oil 
and treacle. The juice of oranges, 
too, and of gooseberries. 

M. But when any substance lias 
so much stickiness in it that it will 
fasten two things together, it is 
cahed adhesive. This word “ adhe- 
sive” is made from the Latin word 
“adhserere” — to stick to. Now 
think of some adhesive substances. 

L. Gum, mamma. They put it 
on envelopes to fasten them. Ah, 
and that is why they ore called 
“ adhesive envelopes.” 

W' Glue, pas^Bf wafers, and- 
postage-stamps are adhesive. 

Ion. IIow can that be, Willie! 
thq stamps arc mude of paper 
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You mean that the gum at the 
back of them is adhesive. 

M. No, left. Willie was right, 
for the gum, you ftiust remember, 
is a part of the stamps ; hut you 
are forgetting the white of the egg. 

Ion. A Veil, the white is fluid, 
sticky, and .jglhesive. I can sec 
through it — so it is transparents 
buf, when you boil it, it is not — it 
is opaque then. 

L. And when you boil it, it is 
not fluid — it is solid. 

W. Now 1 will say Ion’s “quali- 
ties” for him. The white is fluid, 
sticky, adhesive, and transparent ; 
but when boiled, it is solid, and 
opaque. Here is the cup, Lucy — 
you must describe the yolk. 

L. The yolk has a smell — so it 
is odorous. It has a colour — it is 
yellow. You cannot see through 
it, so it is opaque. There 1 The 
yolk is odorous, yellow, and 
opaque. 

Please, mamma, I am very anxi- 
ous to hear the egg’s history ; for 
I often wonder how the hens can 
make so many eggs, and all exactly 
of the same shape. 

Ion. And they always seem so 
pleased when they’ve made one. 
They sing out such a cackle and 
noise afterwards, and seem to think 
they have done something won- 
derful. 

W. Yes, at uncle’s farm in the 
country there was one young Jien 
in particular who was very proud 
She would persuade some other 
hens to help her, and "would “ go 
on” for half an hour, as much as 
to say, “Come and see what 1 
have made — isn’t it a beauty P 
But, mamma, where do they get 
the nice stuff to make such fine 
white shells ?• <i » 

M. That “nice stuff” is chief! j 
rrocurcd from the lime which you 
pheard in your Physical Geo- 


graphy lesson. You have learned, 
too, that the snail’s and crab's shells 
are made from lime. . . 

At the time for laying eggs, the 
hens may often be seen looking 
about for lime, which they eat to 
form shells. Is it not curious that 
the hens should know that mortar 
contains lime ? If they find a piece 
on the ground, f they will “peck 
away” at it, and will even pick 
out the mortar from a brick wall. 
Pigeons will also do this. 

You know that the egg, if warmed 
for a long time, will change into a 
chicken ; and not only chickens, 
but the young of many other ani- 
mals, come from eggs. 

W. Yes, mamma. Young birds 
do — and the butterfly, or rather 
the caterpillar, is bora in an egg. 
And fishes. You told me once 
that the little round things in the 
roe of the herring were eggs. 

Ion. And flies lay eggs, and lob- 
sters, and shrimps. 

M. Ah ! and many more ani- 
mals. Fleas, scorpions, black bee- 
tles, snails, snakes, frogs, crocodiles, 
bees, and all insects. I could tell 
ou some curious tales about eggs, 
ut we must leave off* now, and 
make up the lusson. 

Lesson . % An Egg. 

(d.) Tne egg has an exterior , in- 
terior, surface, shell \ skin, white, yolk, 
and cm embryo. 

(2.) Ttye Shell is white, smooth, 
hard, oval, thin, and brittle. 

(3.) The White is fluid, sticky, 
adhesive, and transparent; but, when 
boiled, it is } solid, and opaque. 

(4.) The l’oLK is odorous , yellow , 
and onaaue. 

(5.; Eggs are made by birds, and 
other animals , for the purpose of pro- 
ducing young ones. Fishes , Reptiles , 
and Insects , lay eggs. 

(6.) Eggs are also useful to man- 
kind, who eat them. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

My dear Ciiildren, — 

Alnwick Castle is a fine place. 
The Duke of Northumberland lives 
in it. Some of the Alnwick people 
seemed very proud of their castle. 
They told me that it was first 
built by the Romans, and that it 
is the most splendid old castle in 
England, except Windsor Castle, 
where the Queen lives. 

However, I did not stop to look 
at it, but set off again early in the 
morning, as I had written to a 
gentleman in Newcastle — 0 . coal- 
factor — to say, that I intended to 
call on him next day, and to visit 
a coal-mine. 

I passed five more castles, and 
another island, called Coquet Isle, 
which, I heard, was famous for 
rabbits. There was a large castle, 
also, at the large town, Morpktii, 
where I slept. 

On Thursday morning, T arrived 
at Newcastle, which is the “ capi- 
tal” of the county. The word 
capital, you know, means the chief 
town* After finding a stable for 
“ Peg,” I took a w^ilk by the side 
of the River Tyne, on which the 
town is situated, — just ifa London 
is situated on the Thames. 

Near the quays, which are places 
where ships arc unladen, I duw & 
great number of heavy looking 
vessels, called “Keels,” or “Col- 
liers.” There were, also, more than 
a hundred strong, rough, Tnon, with 
black hands and fac<*:, who were 
called “Keelmcn.” They were 
busy lading their keels and barges 
with coals, which were to be taken 
down the river. 

“ Where are all these coals sent 
to?” I said to a kcclman, who 
was standing still for a minute. 
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“ Sent to, sir ? Sent everywhere, 
to be sure. At least, I suppose 
so. In one ycarj- sir, we have ‘ ex- 
ported’ from this place as much as 
1,562,340 tons of coals — that’s 
pretty well, sir, arn’t it ? Round 
about here, sir, and in a great part 
of Durham, is what* We call The 
Great Northern Coal-field, from 
which most of the London folks 
procure their coal.” 

“There arc a great number of 
you keelmcn,” I said. j 

“ Yes, sir, a great number. Most , 
of us live at Gateshead, in Durham, | 
a place which you may see on the 1 
other side of the bridge.” 

“ Thank you,” I said. “ Good 
morning!” j 

I then took a walk through the 
town. Some of the streets were 1 
very dirty and narrow' ; but other j 
parts were new'er — more modern , | 
as we say — and handsome. 

I stopped to look at the large | 
new Market-place. Then, I went 
to sec the old Castle, where Ed- ; 
ward I. once lived, and where ! 
David Rrttce was kept prisoner. 1 
I saw some large iron foundries, j 
glass w'orks, and manufactories 
where machinery w'as made. In ; 
the afternoon, I called for my ! 
friend the coal-mcrchant at his 
place of business, as I had pro- 
mised, and we went together to 
see one of the coal-mines. 

W'e had not to go a very great 
distance. On our road, we saw 
the ruins of a very old and thick 
stone wall, which my friend pointed 
out to me. 

We soon came to the entrance 
to the mine. This entrance was a 
pit, which looked like a broad, 
dark well, and w^a called “the 
shaft*.” An engine-house with a 
tall chimney was built over the 
shaft ; and, not far off, we saw long 
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| rows of smaller houses, in which 
I the miners lived, and another 
building, with two tall chimnies. 

Round about jus, there w^re 
trains of square trucks on railroads 
— some were empty, and others 
were full of coals, which had .been 
“ screened,” and were ready to be 
carried nww| 

Ion. I wonder what screened 
' means. I will ask papa when I 
! see him. 

I Inside the engine-house, I heard 
I an engine coughing and pulling 
! away, as though it had some hard 
work to do. I found that it was 
I busy pumping out water from the 
| mine ; for there are always springs 
under the earth which would soon 
j fill the mines with water, if it were 
. not pumped out. There was ano- 
I ther engine trying to he as active I 
i as his neighbour, for— all day long, 
j without stopping — he went ou, in 
I his own regular way, letting down 
' empty baskets, and drawing up full 
| ones. The ropes to which the 
great basket* were tied were made 
of twisted iron wire. When I saw 
this, I did not feci afraid that they 
would break, so my friend and I 
stepped into an empty one. One 
of the colliers — that is, a man who 
works in the coal-trade — came 
with us, and down w c went. “ Hold 
fast to the rope, sir,” said the col- 
lier. “ How dark it is!” “How cold 
1 it feels !” I said. “ What a curious 
smell !” “What a singing in my cars !” 

“Here w r e arc, gentlemen.” I 
stepped out, and lelt very giddy, 
but managed to walk a little dis- 
tance ; I then saw that we were in 
long, dark passage, or gallery; 

! and that there were great pillars 
of coal, which were left to support 
the roof. 1 also noticed the curious 
lamp in the fii#nd of the collar ; — 
it was made of iron wire, and he 
called it his “ Davy.” 


In time, we came to a busy 
scene of miners working w r ith pick- 
axes and shovels. There were 
men and boys filling 4he trucks 
with coal. Men and horses draw- 
ing them along. After seeing 
many parts of the mine, we sat 
down to rest. I then made no less 
than four pages of notes ; for my 
friend, the coal-merchant, and the 
collier, told me many things about 
mining, the Davy lamp, and acci- 
dents in mines from water and 
fire-damp,— all of 'which you shall 
read oue day, when I have time to 
write you some letters on Trades. 
Soon afterwards, we found our 
way buck to the shaft; our friend, 
the engine, pulled us up again, 
and I went home quickly to my 
friend’s house, with u bad head- 
ache. Wo were both very glad to 
have a gup of tea. 

“Are there many more coal- 
mines in Northumberland ?” I said 
to mv friend after tea. 

“Yes. There are many around 
Newcastle, and in other parts. 
There are, besides, iron and lead 
mines. Most of the riches of this j 
county are found under the ground 
— hut very little grows on >t. In 
many parts you may dig, and 
plough the land, and sow vege- 
tables, b..t, as they spring up the 
cold cast winds nip them, and 
make them grow very slowly.” 

Ivn. Anybody could tell that 
they w r oukl have a cold north-cast 
wind, in Northumberland, for, — 
look at the Map. See how die j 
wind must blow from the North 
Polo across the Northern Ocean. 

I w r ondcr what they call land when 
it is not fruitful. 

W. It is then, called barren ; 
and fruitful land is called fertile. 

L. Yes ; the letter says so — listen ! 

“ There are,” said my friend, 
“some parts which arc fertile. It 
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you open your Map, sir, you will sec 
hills, beginning near the Tweed, 
and stretching along the western 
side of Northumberland. They are 
called tlic “Cheviot Ilills,” and 
between these hills arc broad green 
pluccs where sheep feed.” 

M. The green places between 
the hills are called valleys. 

“I should advise you, sir, to 
visit those hills, # when you go to 
Cumberland.” 

“Arc there any other places 
worth noticing m this county ?” I 
said. 

“Yes, sir. You ought, also, to 
see two other towns on the liivcr 
Tyne, called Nobtii Shields and 
Tynemouth : they are both large 
ports. 

“When you left Bcrwick-on- 
Twced, you should have gone to 
see ITalidown IIill. There, about 
500 years ago, Edward III., the 
grandson of King Edward I., de- 
feated tlic Scots in a great battle. 

“On the banks of the River Till, 
which you will observe runs into the 
Tweed, is a place called Elodden 
Field. The Scottish people have 
made and sung many mournful 
songs about that spot. Ther e, in 
the feign of King Henry VIH., the 
Scotch army met the English ; and, 
although they fought very bravely, 
they were defeated, an& lost their 
king, James IV.” 

“There seem to be a great 
number of castles here,” I sAid. 


“Yes, sir. Northumberland is 
noted for its castles. You can 
easily understand why there are so 
m-.ny.” „ 

“Yes ; I suppose it is because of 
its being so near to Scotland — it is 
a border county.” 

“3Ynd sir, there is another re- 
markable place 'which was built 
because of this.” * 

“ You mean,” I said, “ the ruins 
of the old Roman wall. I have 
read why that was built — in English 
history. Why is the county called 
Northumberland ? ” 

“ If you look, sir, at your map, 
you will see the reason. Here is a 
large river called the Humber, 
and all the country at the north of 
it was formerly one kingdom, called 
“ Northumbria,” — when King Al- 
fred divided England into coun- 
ties, this one was called “ Northum- 
berland.” Would you like, sir, to 
have a game at chess ?” 

“Thank you,” I said; “I will, as 
soon as I have written my notes for 
the children — perhaps you will help 
me.” So we wrote the following 
notes, which you see, dear children, 
I have written on a separate piece 
of paper. I have pinned it to 
the letter. 

I am your affectionate friend, 
Henry Young. 

W. Papa has not left us the 
piece of paper. I suppose he does 
not wish us to read them now. 


„ MY LITTLE 

Little brother, darling boy, 

You are very dear t^nle 1 
1 am happy— full of joy, 

When your smiling face I see. 

How I wish that you could speak, 

And could know the words I say ! 
Pretty stories I would seek, 

To amuse you every day : — 


BROTHER. 

All about the honey bees 
Flying past us in the sun ; 

Birds that sing omong the trees, 
Lambs that in the meadows run. 

Shake your rattle — here it is — 
Listen to its merry noise ; 

Ami, when you nre»tfred of this, 

I will bring you other toys. 

M. L. DUNCAN. 
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LINES & ANGLES {Continued), learn anything for a fortnight. Will 
P. Well, Ion. It is a fortnight you hear how much 1 cah recollect ? 
since we had a Drawing lesson. First': We learned five things to 
Have you forgot ter* what you hate he remembered in makiTig lines, 
learned ? Secondly : We learned the different 

Ion. No, papa. It’s of no use to positions of lines. Perpendicular, ho- 
rizontal, oblique, . I rr\ 


and parallel. 

Then we 1 carried v 

how to make an- 
glcs. Then, the 
‘different sizes of 
angles, the small 
sharp angles, 
called acute; the 
square, middle- 
sized angles 
called right an- 

f ile.s; and the 
arge blunt an- 
gles, called ob- 
tuse angles; and 
then, then Lucy 
finished the les- 
son by biting a 
right angle out 
of her piece of 
bread and but- 
ter. 

P. Very good, 

Ion. Now, be- 
fore learning 
any new names, 
we will make 
some drawings 
with these lines 
and angles. I’ll 
give you a (lraw- 
ing to copy, < 

which shall con- 
tain a perpen- 
dicular, horizon- 
tal, and oblique 

line ; and, at the No - *■ 
same time, it shall have a right an- 
gle, an acute, and an obtuse angle 
in it. 9 

Here is the Perpendicular line. 
I have marked it No. 1. When 



you draw it, it must be quite up- 
right, and straight. 

Ion. Yes; not any “shaky” marks 
in it. 

P. You may next copy No. 2. 
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I have joined an horizontal and 
an oblique line to it. 

Ion. And you have formed two 
right angles, an acute, and an ob- 
tuse angift. It looks something like 
a finger-post, papa; only it does 
not say where it is pointing too. 

P. Yes ; I will make another 
1 line of each kind, so as to have 



i Ion. I have made another draw- 
: ing, papa, with two perpendicular, 
and two obli(|uc lines. Here it is. 
| L. And it has three obtuse an- 
1 gles in it. 


some parallel lines ; and-— there it 
is, you see, it has become a finger- 
post ! 

.. This afternoon you may set to j 
work, and copy this drawing ; but, i 
not until you have drawn Nos. 1 i 
and 2 correctly ; because it will 
take you a long time — perhaps an 
hour, to do them carefully. i 





Ion. Now, if you will let me i 
print on it, and will give me a | 
ground line — there, you see that ; 
it has made a mile-stone. 



L. And, see what I have made, you can copy the finger-post and | 
With only three IL.js for each I the milestone properly, you will j 
have made a chair, and a stool; and be able to make the lines ncccs- , 
with four lines I have drawn a sary for these objects. You may j 
table. And, they arc only perpen- then g<5 into the kitchen, get a J 
dicular and horizontal lines. wooden chair, a tat/le, and a stool, j 

P. I shall not make drawings and draw from Die things them- 
of these things for you, but, when selves. j 
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TRUTH. — John IIuss. 

Ion . Arc we to h<T\ e another 
.lesson on Trrjfi, papa ? 

Pj Yes, and another after that. 

I have not yet shown you how 
■ strong Truth is, nor told you of the 
good things Truth will do for you. 
You shall hear to-day how it 
brought a man into the lire. 

L. Oh ! 13ut you don’t call that 
“a good tiling,” papa? 

P. It does not seem so, hut it 
must have been, if it was brought 
about by Truth. Truth will only 
do good to any one. It may ap- 
pear to do barm for a time,— but, 
be sure of this, jou will lind that 
it does good, at last. 

Do you remember your grey- 
headed grandfather ? How strong 
an old man he was when he died ! 
— and, how everybody loved him ! 

Once, — when he was growing 
up to be a man, he sat down to 
think. Pic thought, “ 1 am almost 
a man, yet 1 am a very poor lad, 
and very weak. I shall have to 
live in tins world, perhaps, for 
many years, w r ith many people who 
only care for themselves. 1 know 
some people who are rich, and 
strong, but yet they are wicked. 
If I try to please them, they frill 
help me, and perhaps they w r ili 
make me feel happy. But, then, 
I have something within me which 
is only pleased when 1 do right ; 
it is very strong, for it can make 
me feel very happy.” 

W. That was his conscicnce t I 
know. 

P. Then he thought again*- “It 
would be better for me to please 
my conscience, but I often waut to 


do wrong to please others; and 
sometimes I do wrong to please 
myself. I forget what I ought to do. 
So, I do not always feel strong 
enough to fight against wickedness, 
or to do what is right. Who will 
make me strong to do right ?” 

“I will,” said a voice, which 
seemed to he close to him. 

Then, he thought he saw before 
him a beautiful spirit. 

“All!” said the spirit, “you 
may laugh at the strength of wicked 
men, if you will follow' me. Their 
strength will not last, but the 
strength of Truth will last forever. 
'Their strength cannot do much, 
but Truth is almighty. 

“Where is Truth?” he cried. 

“ Some people tell me that one 
thing is Truth, — then others say 
that something else is the Truth.” 

“Iam Truth,” said the spirit. 
“You may read of me in my 
Father's book — ‘I am the way, j 
the truth, and the life/ My name j 
is Jesus Ciikist.” 

“Ah!” he ^aid, as the spirit 
seemed to he gone. “ No wonder i 
Truth is \lmighty , for the Son of j 
God is Truth. I will follow Him ; 
as logg as 1 am in this world, and j 
I know' tli at PIc will help me. I ! 
will read in the Bible of what lie j 
did, and will copy him. If I <jpn , 
only do as Jesus Christ did, then I ! 
shall plcast jpy conscience, and be \ 
happy too. So happy shall 1 be, 
that nothing can hurt me, for Truth 
is stronger than all tlio wickedness 
we may find in this world.” 

L. No wonder we loved our 
grandfatl ier so much. I suppose that 
he alw ays followed “ the Truth.” 
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P. He always tried — for, some- 
times it is a rather hard thing to 
do. When he was afraid that he 
should do wrong, he prayed, and 
asked Jesus for some of his spirit; 
and whenever he was going to say 
any words or do any actions, he 
looked at them first with his mind, 
to see whether they were the Truth. 

W. Bvjt how did he know? 

Ion. Why, hi6 conscience told 
him, of course. But, papa, did he 
really see a spirit that day ? 

P. ]\ T o : he only seemed to sec 
one ; it came from his imagina- 
tion. .Now, I want very much for 
you to see and feci how powerful 
truth is. It is “the Truth ” which 
has made the people in this country 
so great a nation. If von will pay at- 
tention, I will give you a history of 
two great men whom God employed 
to show' this truth to the world. 


About five hundred years ago, 
nearly the great countries in 
Europe were in darkness. I don’t 
mean that there was darkness in the 
air or the streets, or that the sun 
did not shine, hut that there was 
darkness in the minds of men. For 
when a poor man’s mind is ignorant 
and without truth, ^ve say it is dark; 
but when any one knows the truth, 
and speaks the truth, ax^l docs the 
truth, then he feels happy, his 
countenance is bright, and we say 
that he has light within him.* 

You know that a long time ago 
our Saviour Jesus Christ came in- 
to this world. 'He brought good 
news from heaven, to % show men 
how' they might he i.*ved, and go 
up there. He was not only “The 
Truth,” but the way to heaven ; 
and, when he taught men, he gave 
them new life. So it is no wonder 
that he was called “The light,” 
for he made men see clearly many 
things they had never known before. 
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But, as I told you, four or five 
hundred years ago, there was not 
much of this light in Europe. Peo- 
ple did not knojv what Jesus Christ 
had said, and were like men in dark- 
ness. The great light which Jesus 
had brought, had been made very 
dim, so that it could hardly be seen. 

In every country ind city there 
were men called Priests, who hid 
the light and covered it over with 
fables. 1 n these fables they taught 
about another way to heaven, j 
which had not been taught by j 
Jesus Christ. Listen to some of 
the tilings they said! 

You know that God only can 
punish sins. But these priests 
thought they would help to give 
the punishment; so the\ taught the 
people to punish themselves, to whip 
themselves, to starve themselves, 
and to do many curious things. 

God only can pardon sin. But 
they told "the people that a man 
called thePoFE could pardon them ; 
and they even sold pardons from 
the Pope, as though a man could 
forgive, instead of God. 

Jesus Christ is the only sacri- 
fice for sins. But they taught the 
people to bring large sacrifices of 
money and other things, in order 
to get forgiveness. 

Besides teaching these foolish 
things, they did something worse — 
they shut up God’s Word, so that no 
one could get at the light and see. 

I; was a sad thing for the people 
of so many countries to be in dark- 
ness, and not to know how much 
God loved them. Without His 
Truth they could not be happy; but 
at last the Truth sprang up again. 

In the country of Bohemia was 
a city called Prague. I cannot 
say how many streets it had, nor 
how'many houses ;®but there was a 
large school there. The school 
was much larger than any of the 
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houses. Every morning you might 
have seen many men going there 
to learn Latin and Logic, and other 
tilings, so that th5y might become 
Priests. Such a school for men is 
called an University. 

Amongst the men who went 
there every # day was one called 
John Huss. I do not know what 
so A of a look he had, but I dare 
say he had some good thoughts. I 
dare say he thought, “I will work 
hard, and learn all that is good 
and true, that I may do good:” or 
he might have thought, “I will be 
a greut man, and become a bishop 
or a cardinal.” 

But after he had been studying 
for some years, and every day had 
been getting more know ledge, the 
great God showed him that his 
learning was not truth, and that 
his labour was of no use ! lie 
found out that the Pope could not 
pardon sins, that he ought not to 
punish sin, and that no man could 
get pardon for himself by making 
sacrifices of money, or by giving 
himself punishments. For he had 


I seen God’s holy Word, and there , 
he had read the glorious trutn ; 
about our Saviour Jef*ys Christ. 
What would he do, then, when he ! 
found he had made such a great t 
mistake? 

W. Why, I suppose he would go 
and tell the people that they were 
all wrong, and put them right 
again. • 

P. But the Tope would not let 
him. If lie told the people this 
truth, they would not let him be a 
priest, nor could lie become a 
bishop, or a cardinal, or a great 
man, as he wished to be. He would 
be driven away from the Univer- 
sity, and perhaps he killed. So 
when he thought, If I open my 
mouth, 1 shall he punished,” what 
coxdd he do? 

Ion. 1 don’t know, papa. Per- 
haps he w ould go and he a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or something else. 

P. We shall see. T find we have 
been talking about so many things 
that there is not time to tell you 
now. We will go on with his 
history next w eek. 


We thank the Lord who gave 
Tiie Bilde for our guide, 

The rule in all religious things 
By which we must abide. 

• 

How much it praises those 
Who would not leave God's way ; 
For all that earthly rulers did, 

Or worldly priests could say. 

If rulers utter’d threats, 

Apostles thus began, 
u Judge ye if should not obe^ 
Our God far more than man.” 


Tho martyiB, when enjoin’d 
To u change or die,” roplied ; 

" We cannot change, but we can die:” 
An A so it was, they died. 

One is our master, Christ, 

To him we stand or fall ; * 

Of his own church the one great Head, 
And Lawgi\?r of all. 

Jesus, thou King of saints ! 

Lord of my conscience he ; 

Sule ruler of thy kingdom, come, 

And guide and govern me. 
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ORGANIC BODIES. " 

M. Here are the Stone, the 
Acorn, and the Chrysalis, again. 
You know the Mineral from the 
| Animal and Vegetable, because it 
has never had life — but you have 
been told this. 

Suppose that you had never seen 
these three things before, — how 
would you tell that the Acorn and 
' the Chrysalis have life? 

Ton. I should have to wait a 
little, mamma — because, I should 
try them both, to sec if they would 
grow. 

M. What do you mean by 
“grow?” 

Ion. I mean — become larger. 

M. But there are some Minerals 
which become larger. New “mat- 
ter” is continually being added to 
their surface. You must under- 
stand, however, that the particles 
of this matter are exactly like the 
matter of the Mineral itself. The 
Mineral could not change these 
new particles to make them like it. 

I. Yes, but if we cat anything 
to make us grow, we change it. 
We *eat bread and butter, and 
change it into flesh 

W. Ah ! and we don’t grow by 
having particles of flcshjjoiued on 
to us, outside— We put the bread 
and butter inside us, and that 
makes us swell, I suppose-* that’s 
what is meant by “ growing.” 

Ion. And isn’t it curious that 
this little Acorn should be able to 
feed on water, and airland earth. 

Then, from this waiter, and air, 
it can make the great, thick, 
solid trunk of an Oak! How it 
must change its food, to make it 
into so many different things — 
into roots, wood, bark, branches, 
twigs, leaves, blossoms, and fiuits. 

So, you see, this is the great j 
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difference. The Animals and Ve- 
getables do not become larger by 
having little particles stuck on to 
them — outside — and another little 
piece, and another, every day — 
but, they grow , which means — 
they eat food, and change it to 
something else. o 

I don’t know how the plants ,cat 
air! Perhaps they don’t feed on 
that very often — only when they 
cannot get any water — I think that 
is what I should do, if I were a 
plant. 

M. Indeed yon arc mistaken, 
Ion — you shall hear why, another 
day. Well, — it would be very 
easy to tell that the Acorn and 
Chrysalis are not Minerals— if you 
saw them growing— but, suppose 
now, that you might not put the 
Acorn in the ground, how would 
you tell then ? 

W. Ah, I couldn’t tell. 

M. Stop, Willie, think for a 
minute ! Never say, “ I can't 
tell” until you have thought care- 
fully. Your mind will always tell 
you many things, if you will only 
set it to work. 

Now, think. If the Animals have 
to eat their food, and change it in 
such a wonderful manner, they 
must not only have life, but some- 
thing else which you do not find 
in Minerals — what is it ? 

W. Really, mamma, I don’t 
think I do know — how can I tell? 

M. Oh, Willie, don’t give up — 
think again. If a Mineral could 
be made alive, and then be placed 
by the side of its food, could it 
cat it? 

W. No, mamma. It would not 
have anything to cat it with — and 
there would be no place inside to 
put ‘it in. Now*l see! I could 
soon tell that the Acorn has life, — 
because, as it must have food, it 
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must have something to cat it 
with. 

L. Yes, and not only parts in 
its body, fis for eating food, hut 
parts inside for changing the food. 

M. That is correct — and, al- 
though you might not see much of 
these parts in the Acorn— yet you 
would kwnj that it must have 
them, for it could not live on its 
fodfl without them. There are 
some plants which have not any 
mouths or roots — yet they liaAe 
little holes or pores in their skin, 
and with these, they absorb their 
food. 

Again. A Tree gets its food, 
I Valer, at the roots which are at 
the bottom;— hut, for this food to 
he changed, so as to make rvood, it 
must he carried up to the lca\cs — 
at the top. 

Jon. Then, I suppose it must 
have different parts — pipes or 
something — for the water to he 
carried through. 

M. Yes. This water or sap 
must he convcj ed up to the leaves, 
and down again. So, the Tree 
must have parts to get the food — 
parts to convey the food — and 
parts to change the food— and, hy 
these parts, you would know at 
once, w ithout seeing it groAv, that 
it is not a Mineral. 

L. What arc these parts called, 
mamma? 

M. I will tell you. You must 


remember that all of these parts 
have something to do. Now, all 
Animals and Vegetables are made 
of such little parts— andjcacli very 
little part in their bodies has some 
use. These parts arc something 
like tools , except that they belong 
to our bodies, and avc do not make 
them ourselves. So, we do not 
call them tools, we call them 
organs. • 

W. Oh, I didn’t know that I 
had organs in me that’s one 
way to know that 1 am an animal. 

Now, that will make two dif- 
ferences. Animals and Vegeta- 
bles have life, so they have 
organs. 

Minerals have no life, so they 
have no organs. 

M. If you will try and remem- 
ber, I will give )ou some new 
'words, .by which you may easily 
recollect these points. 

Things which have life are 
called animate. Things which have 
ne\ er had life are called in-ani- 
mate. | 

Again. Ever) thing which has ( 
organs is called organic — and all , 
things which have not organs are i 
called in-organic. 

So we will say iioav, that we may 
know an Anin?al or a Vegetable. ! 
from a Mineral, because — All ( 
Animals Vive Animate and Or- j 
ganic, whilst Minerals arc Inani- | 
M A Tty AN! > In ORGANIC. 


TIIE CRUST OF BREAD. 

I must not throw upon the flopr 
The crust I cannot eat ; 

For many little hungry ones 
Would think it quite a treat. 

For wilful Avastc makes woeful want, 

And I i^ay live to say, 

01», liow I wish I had the bread 
That once I threw away 2 
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THE SAXON INVASION. 

P. I told you in the last lesson 
that Britain was inhabited by a 
people who might have become a 
I tine nation if the llomans had not 
left them. Let us see why they 
sent for the Saxons. 

You may remember, that in one 
of Mr. Young’s letters, he told you 
of a large stone wall in Northum- 
berland. He said it was built, by 
I the Homans, to keep out the Piets 
and Scots, who lived in the north 
I country. 

| Some of these people were as 
j savage as the barbarians in Europe. 

| They watched for the departure of 
I the Romans ; and, 1 have read that 
; they rushed upon the Britons like 
\ hungry wolves upon a slieepfold. 

The Romans had taught the 
Britons that the proper way to 
guard the wall was to place sol- 
f diers on it as “ sentinels,” and to 
[ relieve one another by turns ; but, 
? instead of paying attention to this, 
j they allowed their guards to remain 
; on the Avail for several days and 
j nights. So, Avhen the Scots came, 
( they found them so benumbed Avith 
the <ftld, that they pulled many 
of them doAvn Avith hooks, dashed 
them in pieces, and cliipbed over 
the Avail, into Britain. * 

The Britons could not even save 
themselves by flight ; great num- 
bers Avere killed — their cattle 0 and 
sliecp were stolen— their villages 
burned — their fields were plun- 
1 dered and laid bare for many miles. 

; Why could not they defend them- 
selves ? ^ 

I W. Because, papa, you said that 
: the strongest young men had been 
1 sent to Rome, to fight those dread- 
ful Goths. 

L, And, perhaps, because those 
who remained couldn’t agree. 
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Ion. Or, perhaps, because they 
had been accustomed to let the 
Homans fight for them- 

P. These Avertfthe causes, I dare 
say, for the Romans once sent an 
army to help them. But, Avlicn 
this army had gone, the Scots came 
again, so the Britons begged for 
help once more. The^' sent a very 
humble letter, calling themselves 
“wretched Britons,” and saying, 
that “the barbarians drove them 
into the sea, and the sea forced 
them back to the sAvords of the 
barbarians” — so that they could 
only choose bctAveen being drowned 
or murdered. The Homan general 
was, however, too busy lighting Avith 
the fierce Attila, the king of the 
Huns, and had no soldiers to spare. 

Ion. Then, lean see iioav Avhy 
they sent to the Saxons — they 
Avan ted their help. 

P. That was the reason. And 
the Saxons were very glad. They 
had often thought of the beautiful 
island of Britain ; and, Iioav they 
could enjoy themselves there. Well, 
they agreed ! They would soon 
come and help the Britons, and 
then— they Avonld help themselves. 

So, not many days after they 
had their invitation, three “long 
ships,” containing 1, GOO men, came 
sailing near the coast of England. 
These men were commanded by 
two brave chiefs, called Hengist 
and IlonsA. The British king, 
Vortigern, went out to meet them, 
and promised that if they Avould 
drive away the Scots, he Avould 
give them the little island of Tbanet 
— a place on the coast of Kent, 
near the part which we now call 
Margate . 

The Saxons found the Piets and 
Scot^. almost in middle of 
England, near Lincolnshire. They 
soon defeated them, and drove 
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j them back again. As they passed 
i through the country, however, they 
i noticed how fertile and rich it was, 

| and then, they (jptermined to*i-c- 
inain. When they returned to tlie 
island of Thanct, they quarrelled 
with the people of “ Cantia,” and 
drove them away. They next quar- 
relled with + Vurtigern, and killed 
him. They then took possession 
of Cantia, and formed a Saxon 
kingdom, which they called Kent. 
This was about the year 4f>0, or 30 
years after the time of the Romans. 

Now, when the other iierce Ger- 
man tribe*, in the cold northern 
countries, heard of this, they fitted 
out more “ long ships,” anil came 
over quickly. Then came other 
tribes, then more, then more again 
— ship-load after ship-load ; and, 
for the next hundred years, there 
were continually fresh arrivals of 
i visitors, who came to destroy, to 
steal, and to kill. 

You shall hear some of their 
names: Ella and his three sons 
came with a large army *, they 
seized a broad tract of country, 
and founded the kingdom of the, 
South Saxons. 

Cerdic and Kenric landed with 
some other German tribes ; and, 
seizing another great piece in the 
w'est of England, they founded the 
kingdom of the West Saxons. 

A fierce commander, called 
Uffa, came next; he seized the 
counties of Cambridge, Sufi’olk^and 
Norfolk, and formed the kingdom 
of the East Angles. 

Some others then seized Essex 
and Middlesex, and founded the 
kingdom of the East Saxons. 

Others fought their way across 
the country to the middle of Bri- 
tain, and founded the kingdom of 
Mercia. *• * 

And others sailed to the land at 
the north of the River Humber; 


and, driving the Britons mto the 
mountains of Scotland, formed the 
kingdom of Northumberland. 

H’. Then there werertseiva king- 
doms, papa ; but, did not the Bri- 
tons try to prevent the Saxons 
from coming? 

P. Yes. During all this time 
there was the horror of continual 
fighting. One British prince, named 
King Arthur* opposed them for 
a long time, and caused dreadful 
slaughter. So brave was he, that 
it is said, he once killed more than 
400 Saxons with his own hand; 
and defeated them in twelve great 
battles. 

But, one brave king was not 
sufficient to drive hack so many 
new tribes. England was now 
filled with all sorts of Germans. 
The Saxons were followed bv the 
Angles, Jutes, Danes, Prussians, 
Rugians, Friezlanders, and many 
other people with strange names. 

Their manner of lighting was, 
I ha>e read, even worse than that 
of the Goths and Huns, who de- 
stroyed Rome. They were not 
satisfied with anything but com- 
plete and utter destruction. They 
gazed and w r ondcred at tb# fine 
cities left by the Romans, and felt 
thirsty to destroy them. Not only 
did they Jill the Britons, hut pulled 
down towns and villages, palaces 
and churches, until they fell in 
ruin# on the heads of the murdered 
inhabitants, and made one im- 
inen*e heap! Tlie few wretched 
people w ho could not escape, tmd 
were left behind, were brought to 
a state of mcaablc slavery, and all 
was miserable desolation. 

Thus, they cared nothing for the 
trade or the civilisation of the Ro- 
mans. The language and religion 
of tlie island w r ere forgotten ; and, 
in the course of 150 years from the 
time of their coming, the country 
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had gone back to its former state. 
England was again a land of barba- 
rians who did not know Christ, and 
her religion was darkness and 
fables. 

W. Poor Britons, papa ! They 
might well be sorry when the Ro- 
mans left them, for now they were 
obliged to leave the country them- 
selves. Where did those who es- 
caped go to ? # 

P. Some went to the Highlands 
of Scotland - others went to Ire- 
land — a great number went to 
Wales, and some sheltered them- 
selves in Cornwall, which is the 
very corner of England. A few of 
them fled, in ships, to a part of 
France, and called the place Brit- 
tany, in remembrance of tlieir poor 
old country. 

Lessons 0 and 7. The Saxon® 
(13.) A s soon as the Romans had 


left Britain , great numbers of the 
barbarous Scots climbed over the 
northern wall , rushed down upon 
the Britons , hilletf then?, and plun- 
dered tlieir country. 

(14.) The Britons , therefore, 
ashed the Romans to help them, but 
they were engaged in fighting the 
noi them barbarians. • They then | 
sent to a tribe of these barbarians , \ 
who were called Saxons. 

(15.’) The Saxons, who were 
very brai'e, and fierce , were glad 
to come from their cold country 
to Britain. They drove away the 
Piets and Scots, and sent for other 
barbarous tribes , who helped them 
to drive ont the Britons also. So 
that after 150 years * contest , the 
Island belonged to the Saxons. 

The Period of the Saxon 
Invasion ended a little before 
A. I). GOO. 


MY MOTHER. 

Wno fed me from her gentle breast, 

Ami hush'd me in her arms to rest, 

And on my cheek sweet kisses press’d? 

My Mother. 

When sleep forsook my open eye, 

Who \yns it sung sweet lullaby, 

And s« jtlicd me that 1 should not cry ? 

My Mother. 

Who taught my infant heart to pray, 

And love God’s holy ho</k and day, 

And taught me wisdom’s pleasant way? 

My Mother. 

And «on T ever cease to be 
JWectionalo and kind to thee, 

Wlio wast so very kind to inc, 

My Mother? 

Ah, no ! the thought T cannot benr j 
And if God please my lift* to spare, t o 
I hope I shall reward thy care, 

My Mother. 
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SALT. 

W. Here is the Salt-cellar, mam- 
ma. Plcns<? let nyi give papa sdme 
Salt for his egg, and wc will keep 
1 tlie rest for our lesson, 
j Salt is like sugar in two things. 

I 1st, You can dissolve it in water, 
j so it is solnblf. 2ndlv, It has little 
grijfns, so it is granulous; but it has 
not the same colour— it is white . 

Ion. And it lias a different taste. 
What do you call the taste of Salt, 
mamma ? 

M. We say that its taste is saline. 
This fla\ our, “saline,” is only found 
in Salt — so, as it belongs to Salt, 
and not to anything else, you may 
call it a peculiar flavour. 

W. Then I will say, “It has a 
peculiar flavour called saline.” * 

L. Just as Sugar lias a peculiar 
flavour called street. 

Jon. And just as Rhubarb has a 
peculiar taste called bitter. 

W. No; 1 don’t think that bitter 
is a peculiar taste — for bitter Al- 
monds arc hitter ; and so are Al- 
monds and Mvrrh. 

Ion. Still the taste, “bitter,” is 
peculiar, because there is no other 
taste, like it. 

IF. Then the taste sour is a pe- 
culiar taste ; for it is not like the 
taste bitter, or sweet, or salt. 

There are many sour things, such 
as Vinegar, Apples, Gooseberries, 
and many fruits. 

Ion. I should call these tastes, 
principal tastes. So we shall have 
four principal tastes— Saline, Sweet, 
Bitter, and Sour. And the taste of 
meat is very different. I w onder 
what that is called. 

M. But you are forgetting the 
Salt, and you have not found out 
many of its qualities yet. You know 
that it has no£«my life, nor 3ny 
organs ; so, what is it called ? 

W. A mineral substance, mamma. 


If. And I must tell you some- 
thing else about it, which I am not I 
able to show you now. ?[f you put j 
it in the fire, or make it very hot, | 
it wall melt. 

Ion. Then, mamma, we may call 1 
it fusible . I remembered that word. 
Now, I will say the qualities we * 
have found. Salt is granulous, 1 
soluble, and wliite. It has a pe- i 
culiar flavour called saline ; it is a ' 
mineral, and it is fusible. 

M. These are all good qualities j 
in the Salt. I)o you think that the I 
Salt would be improved, if any of | 
these qualities were taken away 1 
from it ? * ! 

W. I don’t know, mamma. Per- ' 
haps it would he better if it w r ere ; 
not soluble; because, it is very ' 
awkward, sometimes, when I put ! 
a little Salt on the edge of my 
plate, it slips down into the gravy, ! 
and then 1 lose it. 1 

M. Well, Willie, let us see if it j 
would he better. When I was a ' 
little girl, I saw' more than fifty | 
men who were busy salting pieces . 
of beef, and putting them in casks. 1 
They cut slits in the pieces of beef 
and rubbed the salt in between; I 
then they rubbed the Salt all round \ 
the outside of the beef. 1 asked , 
one of th£ men, “What arc you ' 
doing that for?” and he showed \ 
me that the juice in the beef dis- ! 
so/mfolic grains of Salt. “But, j 
what is the use of its being dis- ! 
solved ?” I said. “ Why, miss,” | 
said the man, “ now that it is dis- 
solved, it so*fcks through to the mid- J 
die of the beef^nd keeps it from j 
turning bad, you sec. Thi* salt j 
beef will be put on board ship, «nd j 
be taken to hot countries. In such 
places it would soon be not fit to | 
eat; but the Salt keeps \t, preserves I 
it. You know what that means, 
miss. | 
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“And, if you ever go to Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk — my town, miss 
— you would sec some people salt- 
ing and cuftug thousands, and thou- 
sands, and thousands of bloaters, 
to prevent them from ‘turning 
bad/ Or, miss, if you’d like to go 
in a ship to Newfoundland, you 
might see the fishermen salting very 
large white fish — cod fish— for peo- 
ple to eat on Ash' Wednesday.” 

W. And other days, if they like, 
I suppose. 

M. “ You see, miss, all this li- 
quor in the casks. This is water 
with Salt dissolved in it. We call 
it ‘ brine ;* and I am going to salt 
all these large lumps of beef in it.” 

Since I was a girl, Willie, 1 have 
learned that nearly Jive hundred 
thousand tons — ah, but you cannot 
think of so much at once, can you? 
Do you know how much a pound 
of Salt is ? 

Ion. Yes ; Jane bought three 
pounds for the kitchen last month. 

M. Then, think how much three 
hundred pounds must be. But three 
hundred tons would be much more, 
for one ton alone is as much as 
2,240 pounds. 

I*n. Oh, mamma ! 

M. But now tyr and think of 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND tons ! 
They contain 1,1 20,000, J00 pounds. 
Oh, you can never put an idea of 
so large a quantity into your little 


heads. Nobody could imagine so 
much Salt, they must see it. Yet, 

I have heard of all this large quan- 
tity of Salt bc^ng consumed in | 
England in one year. Now, stop ; 
and think ; suppose that Salt was ; 
not soluble — was like sandt 

W. Why, people wouldn’t use it. 
or they wouldn’t use Jmlf so much, 
perhaps. They couldn’t salt tyeir 
meat with it ! 

M. Then, Willie, you may see 
what a great difference one little 
quality makes. As 1 told you once 
before, how much we have to thank 
God for the qualities he puts in 
things ! 

W. Yes, mamma. And there is 
something else which must be a very ; 
good quality — a capital quality. ] 

¥■ What quality are you think- 
ing of, Willie ? 

XV. One which I did not notice 
at first — the quality which preserves 
the meat. What do you call it, 
because it preserves things ? 

M. It is called conservative. 

Ion. Then we may say, mamma, 
“Because it is soluble and con- 
servative, it is useful to preserve 
meat.” I wonder whether there is 
any reason for its having the other 
qualities — for its being white, gran- 
ulous, saline, and fusible ? 

M. I dure say there is. We will 
try and find out the use of these 
qualities in the next lesson. 


THE TEAR OP SYMPATHY. 

How lovely shines the liquid pearl, 

•fc Which, trickling from the eye, 

Pours in a suffering brother’s wound 
The tear of sympathy ! 

Then give me, Heaven, the soul to feel, 
The hand to mercy pijpne ; t 

The eye with kindly drops that flows * 
Por sorrows not my own. 
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THE CRUST OF TIIE EARTH. 

Lime (Continued). 

P. In ou# last Physical Geo- 
graphy lesson, we learned, you 
may remember, that part of the 
Earth’s crust is made of lame. 

Ion. You said that about half-a- 
quarter was 1 jnc, papa,— and you 
said., too, that lime is always 
fouiitl mixed with som thing else — 
with carbonic acid, or sulphur, or 
lluoric acid — so that we could 
never find /jure lime. 

L. And you said,' papa, that it 
formed a part of marble, plaster of 
Paris, Hath stone, Portland stone, 
and other things. Hut, papa, can 
we not make it pure? 

P. Yes. You shall see it done 
— Let us finish breakfast at once, 
and walk across the fields to the 
lime-kiln. 

***** 

Ion. Is that the place, papa? It 
looks like a. house — Why do they 
call it “a kiln ?” 

P. Because it is a baking place 
— a large oven. Wc do not call 
an oven “a kiln” until it has 
grown as large as a house. Here 
comes one of the workmen. Hoy ! 
Please, master, will you show my 
boys the inside of your kiln ? 

Man. Yes, sir, I will. 

Here you see is a large layer 
of coal and turf burning, — and 
above it is a layer of chalk. — 
There is another layer of fye 
above that — and another layer of 
chalk — then another — then ano- 
ther— a layer of coal, and a layer 
of chalk, and so on, all the way to 
the top. And there, young sir, 
it will burn until Monday night. 

Ion. But what is the use of 
burning it ? 

Man. Why, •young master* — 
Here, just please to taste this 
piece which has not been burned. 


Ion. I will. It has not much 
taste* but it sticks to my tongue. 

Man. That is because it has 
carbonic acid and water in it. 
Row, wc shall bum, and keep on 
burning this chalk until the fire 
lias driven away all the acid and 
water — and then what do you 
think is left, master ? 

W. Only the lime, to be sure. 
Oh, you don’t know, perhaps, that 
we had a lesson about it last Fri- 
day week — then papa told us that 
chalk is lime and carbonic acid — 
and that it is called “ carbonate of 
lime.” 

Man. It in culled “ carbonate of 
lime!” I did not know that my- 
self! Now, I’ll teach you some- 
thing that you don’t know. When 
the carbonic acid and water have 
been driven away from the clndk, 
by the fire— the lime which is left 
is pure , and is called quick lime. 

W. Thank you. Then I will 
say “lime is procured from chalk 
by burning it in a kiln, to drive off 
the carbonic acid and water — it is 
then called quick lime.” Now, it 
is my turn to be teacher. If you’ll 
give me a piece of quick lime^I’ll 
show you something. Take it, and 
liud out its qualifies. 

Man. Qualities ! what are those, 
master ? JPhave never seen them. 

W. Why, qualities are things 
inside.* Papa teaches us to find 
them out by noticing. 

Man. I can’t understand that— 
There is nothing inside but limes 
It is lime all through. 

W. Oh, blit^nce I have been 
holding it, it has made my hand 
feel very hot. So there must be 
heat inside. The qualities are 
outside too — they are— all about 
it. 

Man. I don’t think that “all 
about it” is veiy good grammar. 
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Perhaps you had better let your 
papa teach you, and I’ll listen — 
then I shall know. 

P. Tlntt will be the better way; 
so sit down on the grass, while I 
teach. First — What sort of an 
earth is lime ? 

Ion. It is white. Please let me 
taste it. It has a hot, biting, 
taste. What sort of a taste do you 
call that ? ** 

It isn’t sour, nor sweet, nor bit- 
ter, nor saline, — it is biting , and 
hot. 

P. Such a taste is called, an 
acrid taste. Then 1 , are not many 
things with an acrid ta->te. 

L. And, papa! — Willie said, 
without tasting it, that it made 
his hand fed hot. 

P. That is because it has a 
quality in it which will positively 
burn and destroy things— If you 
were to bury any dead animal or 
plant in lime, the lime would soon 
destroy it by eating it away. I 
was once near a yard where men 
tan skins, and make them into 
leather. I saw a cart full of bul- 
locks’ 1 hides,’ and I asked a rnan 
how they could cut off all the 
hairs of the skins, so as to make 
nice smooth leather. “ We could 
never cut off th6 hairs propci lv, 
sir,” he said, “ but we nut them in 
this pit, which is full Of lime and 
water. When we take them out 
again, we find the hairs to be so 
loose in the skin, that we need 
not cut them; we only rub the 
Jdn with a blunt knife, and they 
all fall off.” ' 

Ion. I think I*\noW the reason 
of this. The lime bit the hairs — 
that is, burned them. 

P. That is nearly right, Ion. 
The lime burned the roots of the 
hair, and loosened them. Because 
the lime thus burns and destroys 
things, — it is called caustic. 
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W. I think I know that word, 
papa. So is vitriol cnnstic. I 
shall never forget that it once 
burned my h.^nd uid pinafore. 
Then we may say that quick 
ltme is white, acrid, and caustic. 

I have noticed, too, that it -will 
suck up water — so it is absorbent. 

What is the use of jin earth which 
has such bad qualities in it, phpa? 

It would bite the roots ov the 
flowers and destroy them. 

P. You do not find quick lime in 
the earth, but chalk. I only told | 
you that it would destroy dead 
substances. 

Tlic crust of tlic earth consists 
not only of lime, but of dead ani- 
mals and vegetables. Now, as 
many animals, and thousands o( 
insects and vegetables die ever) 
year — 

I. And millions of leaves from 
the trees — 

P. Yes, and the leaves of trees 
— they would, perhaps, take a long 
time to decay and change into 
earth, but — 

Ion. The lime destroys them — 
or makes them get rotten much 
sooner — and yet it docs not destroy 
the roots of the trees. 

P. Ob. no. It is very useful to 
them. When the rain comes down 
from the clouds, it sometimes falls 
on earth which is clayey, and 
sticky. I dare say you have 
noticed that it does not sink 
through such earth, but makes 
puddles on the surface, so that the 
roots of the trees do not have much 
of it. 

W. No, I suppose that the sun 
shines on the puddles, and dries 
them up. 

P. But if you were to mix some 
lime with the clay ? 

L. Then the ,/lay would not 
be so stiff— the lime would loosen 
it. 
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W. And the lime is absorbent 
too, — so, it would help the clay to 
suck in the water. Has lime any 
other uses, papa ? • * 

P. Yes— many more. You may 
come with me to see the bricklayer, 
who is building that wall on the 
other side of the field. Do you sec 
that he has p#heap of quick lime 
before him, and that he is pouring 
water on it ? 

L. The lime is swelling, papa, 
it seeins to smoke ; and, I’ll feel it. 
It feels very hot. 

P. This heat is caused by the 
water. The water is being changed 
from a liquid to a solid state. 
While it is thus changed, it gives 
, up part of its caloric , so it is not 
! now called quick lime, but slack 
! lime. Here is anoth. r j in mix- 
I ing some slack lime with sand, and 
water, and cow’s hair. 


Jon. Yes, and that makes mor- 
tar . . But, I never knew before, 
papa, that water had caloric in 
it. ’* 

P. Yes, you will find out one 
day that everything contains caloric 
— even ice. Let us now sit down, 
and make the lesson. 

Lesson 4. Lime (continued ). 

(5.) Although lime is never found 
pure, pure lime may he procured by 
burning chalk in a kiln , to drive away 
the carbonic acid and water; it is then 
called quick lime. 

(6.) Quick lime is white , acrid, 
caustic , and absorbent. It is, there- 
fore, , useful to cause the animal and 
vegetable matter in the earth to decay 
quickly , — and to render clayey and 
stiff caith , more absot bent. When 
miicd with sand and water , it forms 
mortar. . 


THE STREAMLET. 

I saw a little streamlet flow 
Along a peaceful vale, 

A thread of silver, soft and slow, 

It wandered down the dale ; 

Just to do good it seemed to move, 

Directed by tho hand of love. ^ 

The valley smil'd in living green, 

A tree, which near it gave • 

Erom noontide litnt a friendly screen, 
Drank of its limpid wave. 

Tho swallow brush’d it with his wing, 

And followed its incundering. • 

And would thnt I could thus bo found, 
While traveling life’s brief way, 

An humblo friend to all around 
* Whero’er my footsteps stray; 

Like that pure stream wi*k tranquil breast, 
Like it, still blessing and still blest. 


mo 
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TRIANGLES. 

P. Suppose, Ion, that you were, 
drawing on a piece of paper, and 
wanted to enclose a space with 
lines. Jlow many lines would you 
want ? 

Ion. Let me try , papa. I 
want two lines to make an angle, 



but now I have made it, one side is 
left open. I must put another line, 



— now, the space is shut up — 
and there are three sides, and three 
angles. 

L. 1 can enclose a space with 
twv lines, papa. See ! 



P. But the upper one is curved, 
Lucy. I should have reminded 
you that w r c arc only learning 
about straight lines — so to enclose 
a space with straight lines, we 
must make a ilgure with three 
sides. This figure, you see, has 
also three angles, so it is called a 
TKI ANGLE. 

Look at these triangles carefully, 
and tell me if you can see any 
difference between them. 
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TT. Yes, papa. The one marked- 
No. 2 is larger than the other. 

P. How many sides are larger? 

L. Two, papa. The bottom 
line in No. 2 is of the same size 
as the bottom line of No. 1. Now, 
I notice something in No. 1. 

P. What is it ? 

L. The sides of it arc all of the 
same size — equal. 

P. That is right. Now, f will 
tell you something. The Latin 
word for side, is lotus, so, as this 
triangle is equal-sided, it is called 
an Equi -lateral Triangle 

W. But, papa, No. 2 is not 
cqni-lateral, because, only two of 
its sides are equal — the long ones. 

P. And this angle is, therefore, 
named after two Greek words 
which mean “ equal legs.” It is 
called an Isosceles Triangle. 

Ion. That is a peculiar name, 
papa. Will you tell me how to 
spell it, please, and I will write it 
down on a piece of paper. Now, 
I have them both — 

Equilateral Triangle, and 
Isosceles Triangle. 

P. Here is another triangle. 
IIow many of its sides are equal ? 
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TV. OIl, none, papa ! They 
seem to be nil unequal. What arc 
we to call thi#one ? # • 

P. A triangle with three un- 
equal sides is called a Scalene Tri- 
angle. 

Ion. Thnt is an uglier name 
flian the other one, hut I’ll write 
it down. S-k-a-y- skay, 1-e-a-n 
lean — * 

P. Oh, stop! It is made of 
Greek. It is not spelt so. You 
must write it S-c-a-l-e-n-c, Sca- 
lene. 

Ion. Thank you, papa. Well ! 
How could 1 think of spelling it 
so ! That is because it is Greek. 
What queer people those Greeks 
must have been at their spel- 
ling ! 

P. Now you may make the 
lesson — then, I will give you a 
drawing to do. 

Lucy. I can make it, papa. 

lesson No. 5 . — A figure trifh 3 
sides has 3 angles , and is called a 
Triangle. 

A triangle u'itli 3 equal sides 
is called an Equilateral Tri- 
angle. 

A triangle with 2 equal sides is 
called an Isosceles Triangle. % 

And, a triangle with no equal 
sides is called a Scalene Tri- 
angle. 


Now, wc will begin to make 
drawings with triangles. 

Here is a draining of the batik 
of onr pigeon-house. What shape 
is it ? , 




Ion. It. is an equilateral triangle. 
I never noticed that in our pigeon- 
house before. 

P* And, see wdiat I have done. 
In order to be quite sure that it is 
upright, 1 have made a pcrpctftli- 
eular line of dots. It runs, you 
observe, through the middle. Now, 
I know that the line is upright. 
How docs it show me that the 
trianghfis upright too? 

W. Because it runs exactly 
through the middle of the bottom* 
line, — and tjicn, there is just as 
large a piece of uffe triangle on the 
right side, as there is on the left 
side. 

P. Do not say the bottom line of 
the triangle again — say, the base 
of the triangle, that is the proper 
name for the bottom line. 
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Ion . I will say what the line 
does. “It crosses the middle of 
the base, and cuts the triangle in 
half.** 

P. Now, who will copy it? 

W. I will, pupa. Oh, do let me, 
please. I’ll make such a beauty ! ! 


X. IIow fond you are of the 
words “ such a beauty,” Willie l 
W. Well, it will, be a beauty. 
You shall see. Now then, the 
sides are equal. Yes, and the 
post is in the middle. It is 
finished ! 


I 




P. Then let me look at it, Wil- j 
lie. We shall soon see if it is right. . 
1 will draw a perpendicular line j 
from the top through the base. 
Now, you '-in sec that the tri- , 
angle is not divided exactly in 
half. 

L. No. The left hand side is ' 
three times as large as the right 
hand side. Poor Willie ! 

W. Why, what is the matter j 
with the drawing ? J 

Ion. Nothing, only it is rather ! 
ill. It is falling down ; and the ! , 
lines arc in the wrong direction. , 
And, then, the triangle, — it is — it | 
is — that terrible Greek word, ! 
Scalene ! | 


THE SENSES. 


Say what is it, Eyes, ye bcc ? 

Shado and sunshine, flower and tree ; 
^Running waters, swift and clear; 

And the harvests of thS'year. 

These we see, and for the Bight, 

BlesB the Giver infinite. 

Tell me, Ears, what ye have henrd? 
Many and many a singing-bird ; 
Winds within the tree-tops going ; 
Rapid rivers strongly flowing ; 
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Awful thunder ; ocean strong, 

And the kindly human tongue. 

These and more an entrance And 
To the chambers of the mind. 

i 

Tell me, busy Hands, I pray, 

What ye ’re doing through the day? 
Ever working, never still, 

We are servants the will. 

Busy hands, whate’er ye do, 

Still keep peace and love in view. 
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TRUTH. 

.TonN Tluss (Continued). 

P. How disappointed J ohu Huss 
, must have fclt%hen he found that 
he had made a mistake, and had 
given so much hard labour to learn 
untruth ! Yet he could not help it. 
J EhUS Christ was the only Saviour, 
and lie could not teach anything 
else; for, when he thought of all 
that Jesus had done for him, he 
felt that he must tell it to others. 
Why should he fear the l*ope? 
Whoever speaks the truth, obeys 
God, and God n il l keep him for ever. 

And he did preach it to all the 
people in Prague who would hear 
him. When the Doctors of the 
University and the Archbishop 
heard of it, they tried to stop him, 
and, at last, declaring that he was 
a heretic, which means a bad man, 
they turned him out of the Uni- 
versity. 

W. Hut why did God allow 
them to do that? 

P. We cannot tell. God allowed 
all kinds of things to happen to 
him, hut they only seemed to be 
misfortunes, for when his conscience 
told him, “You are doing right,” he 
felt sure that God still loved him, 
and was so happy that he could 
not feel any sorrow about “misl'dt- 
tuncs” — his heart had not room for 
that. 

So, with these thoughts of Jesus 
Christ before him, he could not 
stop, nor stand still and feel afraid. 

, He tried to preach again in the 
churches, and again they drove 
him away. Then he brought Jus 
pulpit into the fields and streets, 
lie looked up to God who was 


looking at him, and thought of his ] 
light — he looked at the large j 
crowds of people who were stand- !* 
ing around him, and thought of j 
their darkness, so # hc forgot to feel ; 
afraid. He only mnembered that 
Truth was almighty, and stronger i 
than all men;— and as God, who 
loved him, made^iim feel love for 
these people, he preached the his- 
tory of Jesus once more, with light 
in Ills eyes, with eagerness in his i 
look, with a stout heart, and a 
loud voice. 

Now, although God was pleased, 
the Pope and the Priests were very 
angry. They would have killed 
him, hut God would not allow this 
yet; so they excommunicated him, 1 
that is, they declared that he was 
a wicked man and not lit to belong 
to the Church. 

Ion. That would not hurt him, . 
because it was not true. But, papa, 
would God ever let him he killed? 

P. Yes. If God saw that IJuss 
would give up his life rather tfian 
the Truth, God would let him do it. 
God i\ ill let you give up anything 
you like fonTrutli. 

Suppose, Ion, you meant to give 
up some great pleasure because 
you wcJuld not tell a lie— just as ! 
John IlusS gave up the idea of 
being a great man — you would not , 
lose your pleasure. • j 

W. Why »ot, papa? |» 

P. Because you would give it up ; 
to God; He would take care of it j 
for you. Jesus Christ told us “to " ! 
lay up treasures” in heaven, and j 

this is one way. • | 

John IIuss was now driven out , 

of Prague, and was obliged to live 
113 | 
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in liis own native village. Many 
people who had seen how earnest 
he was, followed him there.; and 
then, with the help of another 
good mall called Jerome, lie t ild 
the people more of God's great 
love and mercy towards them 
through Jesus. Soon after this the 
Archbishop of Prague died, and 
John lluss returned there. 

At last the Pope and Cardinals 
resolved to destroy him. The 
Cardinals, Bishops, and Priests 
met at a place called Constance, 
where they made a “council” to 
try him. They sent for him, and 
. gave him a letter from Sigismond, 

I the Emperor of Germany, which 
j promised that he should not he 
, hurt. So II uss resolved to go, and 
j tell the Truth to the Council. 

He was met on his wav by 
crowds of people from the dilfcient. 
towns in Germany, hut when lie 
; reached Constance, the “Council” 
I would not hear him. They did 
not care for the Emperor’s letter, 
or safe conduct, as it was called, 
! hut put the old preacher in prison. 

I Hero he was kept, in a filthy dnn- 
! geon which was very dark, with 

■ chains nhoiil his legs which he 
( coul 1 hardly nunc, and with his 

arm fastened 'by a, ring to the wall 

■ at night. Blithe would not gi\e up 
' the Truth, even to he st/ free. He 
, could *ee God through the prison’s 

■ daikncs'. 

W. That -was “giving up his 


liberty for Truth,” — I think I could 
give up that, rather than tell a 
lie. 

P. The next thing, he gave up 
was Ids life. The Duke of Bavaria 
one day sent for him. He was 
taken out of prison, led through 
the streets by the soldiers, and I 
fastened to a stake in the ground, j 
Eaggots were thcn»heaped round j 
him, and he w as told by the Priests i 
that if he did not give up the Truth | 
now, lie would he burned. i 

L. Oil, pupa! 

P. He thought they might bum 
him if they liked, but they couldn't j 
burn the Truth. So he let them 1 
burn him. The licrce crackling 1 
lire soon put an cml to his life, hut 
the Truth which he brought out 
will never end; it 1ms lived ever 
since, and in time will spread hap- 
piness all o\ er the earth. 

It always made John 1 1 uss happy. 

It gave him great joy when he 
found it — -joy when he preached it 
— jov when he was driven from the 
University' — joy when diivcn from 
Prague — joy when he was in the 
dungeon — jo> when he was in the 
lire — joy w lien, abo\ e. he saw Jesus 
coming to meet him —and it gives 
him great jov still, when lie meets 
many spirits coining to heaven ■ 
win i would not, perhaps lur j 
heard the truth hut for him. 1 

Ion. Then if truth gives so muc l 
joy as that, it is worth — all! mom 
than one's life! 


Our ‘Fathers were liighmimled men 
q Who firmly* kept the fasti i, 

; To freedom and to cfoiscieuce true, 
j In danger aud in death. 

1 Nor should their deeds he e’er forgot, 

1 Por noble men were they, 

Wlm at rugglcd hal’d for aneTcd rights, 
A u cl bravely won the day. 


And such ns our forefathers were, 

May we their children he r 
Ami in our hearts their spirit live, 
That bullied tyranny. 

Then we’ll uphold the cause of ltight; 

The cause of Merov, too ; 

To toil or hufVer for ^.c Truth 
Is th’ noblest thing to do. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 
FUOy A PLANT. 

M. We liavc Iftarned lioxv to 
know Animals and Vegetables 
from Minerals, to-day wc will 
learn how to tell an Animal from a 
Vegetable. So we an ill leave the 
stone in the bifx, and Avill only take 
out the acorn, and the chrysalis. 

I think that before avc tind out. 
the differences between them, avc 
will take some notice of the points 
in wlii *h they are alike. 

L. The a arc alike, mamma, 

First. — Because 4 , they liaxe life. 

Secondly, — Because they liavc 

organs. 

ir. We may say, “ therefore , they 
liaxe organs,” for, if they have life 
theymiM have organs. A Ve learned 
that in the last lesson. 

M. True. And the organs with 
, Axhich they procure their nourish- 

; ment are called organs o \‘ vutiition. \ 
: ]5ui, they liaxe other organs. 1 
. told you that all things that, liaxe 
I life ax ill also have death, and xvill 
i perish. 

Suppose, that all the animals and 
a eget ables Axbicli are noxv growing 
had no other organs but organs of 
nutrition. They ax mild feed — and 
grow — and ax hen they had ceased 
j to grow, they ax mild deeax and die. 
j And— what then ? 
i IP. Oh, but they would make 
some new ones before they died, or 
! else there would be none lelt ; and, 

; I see hoax', they must liaxe organs 
for mahing new ones. 

M. That is right. Think! IToxv 
Xv'omlerfnl that the acorn, when 
groxvn into a tree, should not only 
put, forth buds and leaves, but 
neluallx make new acorns, exactly 
like itself; niuLcach of these jiexv 
aeorng, when niade, has the power 
uf growing and forming a tree. 


The butterfly, too, before it dies 
makos eggs, each of which will 
form a new butterfly. All, kinds of 
animals and vegetables liax'c this 
poxver of producing again ; that is, 
of making young ones exactly like 
thcmselxes before they die. 

You knoxv that the little word 
“re” placed before another word 
means again. when the old 
animals and vegetables produce 
these a oimg ones, avc say that they ; 
iv-producc them; and the organs ; 
with which they do this arc called 
organs of reproduction. 

Ion. And xve may say, I sup- 
pose, that they must have these 
organs for making others, because 
they perish themselves. 

M. Yes. Ami Avhv must they 
liavc organs of nutrition? I 

• Ion. Because they have life. If | 
they are to he kept alixe, they ' 
must he nourished. Of course, 
both animals and a egctnhles must 
have these organs, and that is Avliy 
they are alike. 

Let me repeat it once more. ! 
All Animals and Vegetables 
arc animate, then fore they have 
organs of nutrition. 

Animals and Vegetable? are 
perishable, therefore they have or- 
gans of reproduction. 

ir. I like to sec that. Because 
they are alike in two things, they 
are obliged to he alike in two oihei 
points?. 

M. There are more points yet j 
in Axliieh they are alike, but we ; 
ax ill leave them for the present, i 
Let us noxx r *sec in what they differ. 

Toll me. Tiow do you know an 
animal from a vegetable? Suppose 
1 were to call this chrysalis a vege- 
table, how Avould you teach me 
better? Indeed, I 'will say so. 1 
liaxe an idea ihat. f Ins chrysalis is 
a vegetable. lL is a vegetable l 
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Now, will you prove that it is 
not? 

Ion. Ah! mamma, wait ufitil it 
is a butterfly, and you shall sec it 
fly about — a vegetable can’t do that. 

L. And it will see you ; that is 
, more than a vegetable can do. 

W. And f ’ll tell you something. 
: It would know you, and would get 
! out of your way, if you were to 
1 come near to it. » A vegetable does 
not know anything. 

1 Ion. And it would feel, if you 
. were to pinch it. 

I M. Ah! Then perhaps it is an 
' animal, for I sec that it has more 
| organs than the vegetable; or, as I 
should say, “it is more highly or- 
ganised.” 

, But let us consider this matter 
very carefully and slowly. — I should 
like to teach you to consider slowly. 

There is no doubt, then, that 
' animals have more organs than 
vegetables. You can tell this be- 
cause you see them. But if you 
never had a chance of noticing 
> these organs, you might, by con- 
sidering, have found out that ani- 
1 mals must have them. 

I told you once that I thought 
• the great Creator had a reason for 
every difference we see in his works. 

! Now, when your eyes tell you that 
1 the Animals have more organ s than 
! Vegetables, would you hot like to 
( know why they have them ? 

; Ion. I should, mamma. 

M. Then, let us think. First, 
let us notice their organs of nutri- 
tion. The plants have to get food. 
Where is the mouth of a plant? 

L. The root is«rts mouth; or, 
it really has hundreds of mouths, 

" because each little fibre in the root 
sucks up food. 

W. I have thought why it has so 
many mouths, because it is fixed 
in the ground! If the oak-tree had 
only one mouth, that mouth would 
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soon suck up all the juice in the 
place where it was; so, of course, it 
must make a great many more 
iqouths to go tq othd parts of the j 
ground. You called these little 
mouths “rootlets,” I remember. 

M. That is right. Trees and 
plants have thousands of mouths, j 
or rootlets; and tli^sc organs not ! 
only procure the food, but fix the 1 
plant in the ground. The word | 
“ plant” means fixed. 

L. But an Animal is not fixed. 1 
It can move about from one place : 
to another, and it can carry its i 
mouth to the food; so it only wants 
one mouth. 

M. This is true of nearly all , 
animals. 

Ion. Then w r e will say “ most | 
animals;” so, this is the first dif- 1 
fere nee. i 

1st, Vegetables arc fixed to ■ 
the ground, and they have many j 
mouths: but Animals can move 
from one place to another, so they 
have only one mouth. 

M. Now for the next difference. . 
You may find another one in their 
“organs of nutrition.” The food of ; 
an animal or a vegetable has to be- I 
come part of its body ; to spread all j 
through it, and to mix with every | 
particle. In what state must the 
food be? — solid or liquid? 

L. I should suppose that it must ■ 
be in a liquid, state before it can do , 
that. It must be very thin. 

W. Well, we do chew our food, j 
so that it may not be quite solid. 

M. Yes, and it has to be 
“chewed” more after you have 
swallowed it. It must be dissolved 
and be quite liquid before it can ■ 
mix with your blood. What organ 
have you for dissolving your food ? 

Ion. I don’t know, mamma. I’ll 
think, — it goes dowfr my throat. 

M. It goes farther than that. 

Ion. Yes. Into my Stomach • 
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I M. That is the organ. Your M. Now, when you eat food, it 

j stomach receives the food, and does.not form sap, but blood. This 
; makes it liqqjd. Can you find this blood is not merely sent up your 
( organ in vegetable* ? • body and down again. It is sent 

j L. I should think not, mamma, through nearly all its different 
! They do not want a stomach, for parts, in all directions, — and it 
J they have not to make their food flows through little vessels called 
! liquid, they live on the juices of the veins and arteries. Thus it is 
I earth, — and vigiter, — and air. always moving — or circulating, as 

M. That is correct. Now state we say ; so animals have an organ 
! the difference. within them, for the purpose of 

j Jon. I will say it, mamma. 2ndly, keeping it in motion. This organ 
j An Animal Ihcs on solid food, — acts very much like a pump. What 
so it has an organ called a stomach : is it called ? 

! but a Vegetable lives on liquid W. I think it is called “ the 
I food, so it has no stomach. Arc Heart is that the organ ? 
i there an v more differences, mamma? M. Yes, it is your heart which 

M. Yes. You shall see. When circulates the blood — so you may 
the roots of a plant absorb water call it “ the organ of circulation,” 
from the earth, it is conveyed if you like, 
j through little sap vessels, up to the W. I will repeat the third dif- 
\ leaves ; — and then, coming down ference , mamma. 

! jigoin, it hardens, and forms new 3rdly, Animals change their 
, wood. This juice in the vege- food into blood, which is always 
| table is called “ sap.” being circulated, so they have an 

! Ion. 1 have heard that word be- organ called the Heart. 

, fore. And we Inn c seen some sap, Vegetables have not any heart, 

j too ! When we broke the branch M. There are more differences 

| of the lilac tree the other day, and yet, but we will leave them until 
I peeled off' the skin from one of the next Tuesday, when w r e will make 
1 twigs, it was quite wet. up the whole lesson. 

THE DAISY. 

Tiilue is a flower, n little flower* 

With silver crest and golden eye, 

Tlml welcomes every changing hour, 

And weutliers every 6ky. § 

The prouder befluties of the field 
In gov hut quick succession shine; 

L’nce uftcr race their honours yield, 


They flourish and decline. % 

Dm this small flower, to nature dear, * 

While moon and stars their courses run, 

Wreathes the whole circle of tlio year, 

Companion of the sun. 

^ It smiles upon*the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms ; 

Lights pule October on his way, 

And twines Jjoeember's arias. 
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THE SAXON IlEl’l’ARtllY. 

TTIB ALLODIAL SYSTEM. 

P. Where dicl wc stop in our 
History Inst week? 

Ion. Yon said, papa, that the 
Saxons had driven out the Britons, 
and had divided Kngland into seven 
kingdoms. « 

P. These seven kingdoms arc 
called a “ Heptarchy.” Who can 
repeat their names? 

L. I can, papa. 1. Northumber- 
land. 2. East Saxons. 3. East 
i Anr/les. 4. Wessex. 5. Sussex. 
i G. Marcia. 7. Kent. And all these 
I were formed in 1 50 years. When 
did the Saxons first come, papa ? 

I\ About 20 years after the de- 
parture of the Homans. 

L. That is, in the year 450, and 
then 1 50 years more make GOO ; so 
that the seven kingdoms were nil 
made and finished about the year 
! 600. 

I P. A little before that time. But 
j do not say “ made and finished,” 
i say established. You may call this 
period “ the period of the Saxon In- 
• vasion.” 

fi r . So wc will say, “The Ho- 
man period ended A.l). 430.” 
j “The period of the Saxon In- 
vasion ended A.l). GOOf ’ 

P. Now you shall hear of the 
\ period of the Saxon Heptarchy . — 
i Listen. ? 

j I told you that the Saxons and 
; qflier barbarians were constantly 
, wandering about, for they were 
j foml of conquering nftw countries. 
All at once they would dislike 
the place where they were living, 

| and would say, “ Ob, we’ll go and 
seek for a better land, and conquer 
it.” And this is the way they 
would do it. 

One or two strong chiefs would 
meet together, and begin to grum- 
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hlo. 'Flion they would ask one 
another, “I)o you wait to leave?” 

IT. They shohld have said “emi- 
grate” — “Do you want to emi- 
grate?” ! 

P. And if they all said “Yes,” j 
then they would arrange about it. 
They would get scflnc money to ! 
buy a ship, or perhaps two, and 
would “ call a meeting.” Allround 
about, for many miles, they would 
send messages to the other chiefs, 
saying, “ Come to such a place, at 
such a day, and bring your people 
w r itli you, for we arc going to hold 
a 1 Coniitntus.' ” 

Then they w onld meet on a large 
open place, where there was plenty 
of room ; and there you w ould see 
a thick crowd of wild, hall-naked 
fellows, waiting to hear what w r as 
to be said. One of the grumbling 1 
chiefs who had determined to mi- 
grate would stand up in the middle 
of the company, and make a great 
speech. He would flourish his 
spear and shield, as though he 
were very angry ; and if lie intended 
to go to Britain, lie would say, “I 
know of a country much better than j 
this one. There is an Island— over | 
there ! (pointingto Britain) — which, | 
I have heard, is a most remarkable I 
spot.” Then lie would speak of the j 
green fields there, the rich lands, ! 
and say many things to make them j 
think it was a comfortable place ; | 
and would tell them that the ' 
Britons could be easily conquered. 
Then hcwonldadd that be was going 
himself, with his friends on the left, 
and that they had provided ships. 

He would further explain, per- 
haps, that when those w ho chose 
to go should have conquered the 
country, it was to be divided be- 
tween them — each man to have n 
piece, and those who were bravest 
were to have the largest shares. 
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Then lie would sit down; and all 
the men who wanted to go with 
him would r#c up and say so. 4 

Tlicse men wouTd have to agree 
that, during the expedition, they 
would follow these commanders, 
and find their own arms — with 
provisions, perhaps. Every one 
was bound to'^eep his promise; for 
I have read in Crcsar's hook, that 
“Those who went hack from their 
engagement were looked upon as 
deserters; and lost all credit for 
the time to come.” Such a meeting 
of barbarians was called a “Comi- 
tatns.” 

So, when the Saxons conquered 
| Britain, those men who were not 
killed in battle divided the land 
! between them. The common men 
| were called “ccorls” or “churls,” 

| and each churl had his lot of 
| ground, or “allotment,” marked 
I out for him. 

I In the middle of his allotment, 
the churl made his cottage with 
rough branches of trees, clay, and 
stnnv. It had no windows but a 
hole for the light to come in; and 
i another for the smoke to go out. 
The churls took their prisoners' — 
the conquered Britons — and made 
them work on their farms as ser- 
vants. They were railed “Thralls,” 
which means slaves, for they had 
to do very hard work — to plough 
and dig; to attend to the cows, and 
pigs, and poultry. 

Tims the Saxons found Brifain 
to be a very comfortable place, — 
plenty of mutton, with fine fow ls, 
eggs, butt ci, milk, and honey. For 
bread they would make barley 
cakes, which they baked on the 
hearth. When they wanted clothes, 
they would make a coarse cloth, 
like baize, from the sheep’s aj-ooI ; 
and if they wmited money, they’d 
“go to market” and sell some of 
their good things. A 


Ion. Then, papa, they were 1ms 
handinen, living in an agricultural 
state, which must have been very 
pleasant, if things alwftys w'cnf 
on so. 1 

P. Yes. You may sec hv this, j 
that the Saxons had a system in j 
making new kingdoms, different i 
from that of the Homans. For, if j 
you notice, eaefy man was inch- \ 
pendent — Ihing on his ow n proper- < 
tv. There were noblemen, hut only 
those were made noblemen who 
were thought to he the best men, 
or the bnn est. i 

The Kintjs of these seven king- j 
doms had to depend very much ; 
upon themselves. Each king got j 
most of his money by attending to ; 
his own land. lie could not make I 
the people pay taxes. If there 
should be a war, nearly own* man , 
would go to light for himself and ! 
his neighbour; so the} learned not 
only to take care of their own land, ! 
hut of their own country. 1 * 

You will find, as we go on with 1 
our history, that there are many , 
different ways, or “systems,” of 
forming a kingdom. On this sys- 
tem, c\e,ry man. as I said, had his 
own lot or allotment. Such a*p!an j 
of dividing the country was called ; 
“the Allodial S\ stein.” ! 

Ion. W*s it a good system, papa? i 
P. Perhaps it was the best for ^ 
people who W'crc living in such a 
simpjfe state. I have read much 1 
of how they used to enjoy them- ! 
selves — of their merry-makings and j 
their feastings; but there was dhe | 
thing waning! Their happiness i 
was all on this? earth. They did 
not know anything of the happiness 
which lasts for ever, for they had 
not yet heard of Jesus Christ. 

I meant to have told you how 
God first sent them the knowledge 
of his Son, hut w'c must now wait 
until next Wednesday, 
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| SALT (Continued). • 

I M. Wo were saying, last Thurs- 
day, liow useful salt is, because it 
i is conservative; hut there arc other 
conservative substances in this 
> world. 

J - W. Yes, sugar is conservative. 

! I wish you would preserve sonic 
I more gooseberries, mamma ; or 
make some more red-currant jam! 

| L. And vinegar is conservative, 
for preserving onions, and making 

i pickles. And is not pepper con- 

I servative, and spice? 

Ion. Oli, yes, spice is. I have 
i read in the Bible about the Israel- 
ites preserving the body of Joseph 
— embalming it, it was called — and 
they embalmed the kings of Egypt, 
made them into muiqmies for the 
| British Museum. 

L. 1 don’t think that the kings 
| had any particular wish for their 
' bodies to lie in the Museum. But, 

! mamma, you said last Thursday, that 
; when God put the other qualities 

in salt— the qualities white, grann- 
! lous, fusible, and saline — that lie 
i thought about it, and meant each 
f quajjty to have some use. Now, 

, what is the use of its being so 
i beautiful and white? We don’t 
make paint of it. 

M. Well, Lucy, I am not sure 
that I can find you the reason for 
its whiteness, except that wo like 

i to see nice white salt on our plates ; 

we can tell sooner whether it is 
j , dirty or not. Let us look for a 
reason. Do you remember that 
you once went with me to a large 
manufactory, and that we looked 
through one of the windows of the 
bleaching room ? 

| L. Yes, mamma; and I remem- 
i ber the long rows of stockings 
, which were hanging up to be 
! bleached. You said that bleaching 
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meant making them white; and 
that the chloride of lime which was ; 
spreading all over the room, would i 
whiten them. 

M. That chloride of lime is 
made partly from a gas called 
chlorine , and the gas chlorine is 
procured from the*salt. It was 
this chlorine gas in the lime which 
took away all the colour from the 
stockings, and made them appear 
white. So you see that this white 
salt is useful for bleaching because 
it contains chlorine. I don’t know 
whether it is any better for being 
white. 

TE. But can you not be sure , 
mamma? 

M. No, Willie, I really do not 
know everything. I have not 
learned bleaching yet. 

ir. Oh, mamma. I am almost 
sure that that is the reason why 
the salt was made white. So I 
shall run the risk, and will say, 
“Bemuse it is white, it is used for 
bleaching.” 

M. I think you had better not 
say so, because, if you should be 
wrong you will be laughed at. Re- 
member, it was the chlorine in the 
lime which produced the whiteness 
in the stockings. 

Ion. I know that the quality 
“soluble” makes the salt useful, 
but what is the use of its being 
fusible ? ' 

*W. See how hard and smooth , 
and bright this breakfast cup is. • 
Tbe glaze which is outside it is ■ 
made with melted salt; and so is j 
the glaze on the earthenware down ' 
stairs. Salt is also used in making | 
glass. I 

XV. Perhaps it could not be used 1 
for that, nor for making glass j 
citlfer, if it were itf»t white. ! 

Ion. I wonder why it should be ! 
granulous? | 
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M. I cannot exactly tell. It is 
very useful as a manure. Men can 
easily chop it up, and break it into 
little grains, so tljat it sinks into 
the earth. There it preserves 
some plants from disease. 

W. It is a good thing that it is 
saline, mamma, because it gives a 
nice taste to iu*at and other things. 
I should not like to live on potatoes 
without salt. 

M. Not only you, Willie, but all 
mankind and animals are made to 
like the taste of salt, for they could 
not live very well without it. 

1 have read of two captains who 
went on a journey up the llivcr 
Missouri (you have seen the great 
picture of the Missouri painted by 
Banvard). When these captains 
were looking for a spot where they 
might pass the winter, they thought 
very much about one thing, “ Where 
shall we get our salt ?” So they 
fixed on a place about lifteen miles 
from the sea, and every now and 
then, in the course of the winter, 
they wore obliged to travel that 
long distance to get a fresh supply 
of salt. 

Although it wns 6old, damp, and 
rainy weather, they would travel 
through thick woods, and deep 
morasses, until they reached the 
sea, when they boiled the water 
in tlicir salt pans, and made 
salt. 

In Africa many of the poor have 
to travel, perhaps, 100 miles «to 
procure it, and only the rich pco- 
, pie can procure as much as they 
w r ant. A man called Muhco 
Park, w t 1io travelled there, once 
saw a little African child sucking 
a piece of salt, and enjoying it as 
though it w'crc sugar. Mr. Park 
says, that “the long use of vegetable 
food creates sudh a painful* lcfhg- 
ing for salt, that no words can 
describe it.” 


Z. But why docs vegetable food - 
make people want salt, mamma? 

M. I must tell you. Salt is so 
necessary for man, that it as found 
not only in the sea and earth, but 
in some of the food which he eats. 
There is salt in flesh, in milk, in 
this egg, and in nearly all animal 
food; — but, wc do not find it in , 
vegetables . The baker knows this, 
and because flout is a vegetable 
substance, he mixes salt with the 
bread. But, although vegetables 
do not contain salt, I told you, in 
one of our former lessons, that they 
have another conservative sub- 
stance in them — not salt, but 

Z. Sugar , mamma. You said 
that the sugar made them nutri- 
tious. 

M. Let me tell you something 
to show you that vegetables have 
not much salt. — All animals that 
feed and grass on herbage con- 
tinually require salt. Tame ani- 
mals, such as sheep and cows, 
cannot procure it themselves, and 
the farmers are obliged to mix it 
with their ‘‘fodder.” I told you 
ouec, that great numbers of cattle 
are fed and fattened on the east- 
ern shores of England — in York- 
shire, Lancashire, Norfolk, and 
Essex. 

IT. I tljjnk I know why that 
is, now, mamma. It is because 
the water from the sea oven lows 
those fiarts, and makes marshes of 
them. 

If. Yes. Some parts are called 
“ Salt-marslies.” Salt is provide*! 
for cattle, ii^all parts of the world. 
In North America — in the w oods 
— you may find small springs of 
salt water. They are called 
“ Licks.” The wild animals from 
the great “Prairies” will journey, 
for many days, to these licks, that 
they may drink the water, or even 
lick the salt earth if the spring 
*21 
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should be dry — even the birds, and 
game come. You may also see 
the sly hunter there, hiding, and 
watching behind the trees for the 
animals which he is sure will soon 
come, and many a fine buffalo, or 
bird, is shot at these licks. 

Ion. But, mamma, can you tell 
us why men and animals require 
30 much salt with their food. 

M. Yes, I thnik I can. But. I 
have yet to tell you of some of the 


wonderful places from which it is j 
procured; so, I think we vv ill make 
another lesson, and # T will tell you 
then. j 

W. Shall we have another les- , 
son ? Thank you, mamma. That 
will make three lessons on salt. ' 
Well, it is conservative, so, it will 
be sure to keep. v- 

M. Then, take rare, sir, that it 
keeps in your mind — all the ideas 
that 1 have given 3 ou. 


I would I were a little bird, 

To ily so far and high, 

And sail along the golden clouds, 

And through the azure sky. 

I’d he the first to see the sun 
Up from the ocean spring : 

And ero it toueliM the glittering spire, 
Ills ray should gild my wing. 

Ahovc the hills I’d wnteli him still, 
Far down the crimson west ; 

And sing to him inv evening song, 

Brc 3d I sought my rest. 

And many a land T then should see, 

As hill and plain I cross’d : 

Nor fear, through all the pathless sky, 
That 1 should e’er he lost. 

Now, if I climb our highest hill, 

How little can I see ! 

Oh, if 1 had but wings, mammu, 

Jlow happy should J he ! 

Wings cannot soar ahovc the sky, 
AsMiou in thought can’st do; 

Nor can the veiling clouds confine 
Thy mental eye's keen view. 

Not to the mil dost tlicv^ chant forth 
Thy simple evening hymn; 

Thou praisest Him, before whose smile 
Tlio noondu3’s sun grows dim. 

c To richer lands the bird may fly, 

His pinion cuts the uir; 

Ere 3 T ct lie rests his wing, thou art, 

In thought, before him there. 

A lovelier clime the bird may seek, 
With summer go and eo mo — 

Beyond the earth awaits for thcc, 

A bright eternal home. 

JUV, MISCELLANY. 
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TIIE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ElfciLAND. 

P. Here arc the notes which 
ciune with Mr. Young’s last letter. 

(10.) There is a Castle at Aln- 
wick, where the Duke of Northum- 
berland lives. Bit is the finest in 
England , except WINDSOR CASTLE. 
As Northumberland is a border 
count//, there are many ruins of old 
castles , built in the times of the wars 
v'ith the Scots. There is also the 
ruin of an old wall built by the 
Damans. 

(11.) IIalidown IIill is famous 
for a f/reat battle which was fought 
v'ith the Scots , in the reif/n of Ed- 
ward III. Another battle was 
fought at F louden Field in the 
reign of Henry V III. 

(12.) The capital of Northumber- 
land is Newcastle oh the Tyne. 

I It has a In rye trade in raids. The 
J mines in this ncif/hbourhood supply 
the people of London with coal. 
Newcastle also has Glass anil Iron 
works. Tlurc arc two other large 
j towns , called Tynemoltii and 
I North Shields. 

| (13.) The soil of Northumberland 

! is generally barren , on account of 
the, north-east winds; — but, in the 
i valleys between the CHEVIOT II ills, 

[ there are green fertile placets , where 
| large forks of sheep feed. Although 
there are few vegetables, there are 
many minerals , such as coal , iitn, 
and lead. 

P. We will not, I think, read 
Mr. Young’s letter on Cumberland 
lo-duy. I have something else for 
you to do. As you will have to 
learn about forty different coun- 
ties, and many places and names, 
I am afraid that you will bo very 
likely to forget Some of them. * 

\V. I shall, I am sure, papa. It 
is very easy to forget. m 


P. Then, I think, that before 
you learn any more, wc had better 
find out the best way to remember. 

W. What part of myself do I 
use to remember with, papa? 

Ion. Why, your memory, to lie 
sure. That is our minds’ cup- 
board, where we put away all our 
thoughts as fast as wc get them. 

L. And keep tlfcin there, until 
wc want to use them. 

P. Hut when you put them 
away carelessly, or in a hurry — 
then, they sometimes fall out 
again, and you can't find them. J 
That is called u forgetting.” 

Now, if you are anxious that 
none of the. ideas which you have 
collected, should be lost, you must 
learn to store them up in an or- 
derly maimer. 

\lf. llow shall wc do that, papa? , 

P. I will teach you. To-dnywo i 
will re-collect all Mr. Y uung’s facts j 
about Northumberland; and then j 
we will re-arrange them. Let me I 
hear you count up some of these j 
facts. , j 

Ion. I will collect them, papa. I 
lie has told us about Northum- ! 
berlaud: — (1) its shape, (2) its^io- 
sition, (3) the Hirer Tweed, (4) | 
Berwick, (5) the Holy Island, (6) 
the Fnrne Isles, (7) the rocky j 
coast, (8) The boundaries, (0) its i 
name, (10) the number of castles, 

(1 1 ) the Kiver Tyne, (12) the cap- > 
ltnl, (13) the coal mines, (14) I 
Flodden Field, (15) IIalidown j 
IIill, (10) the Cheviot Hills, (15) 
the Human all, (18) Bamborough 
Castle, (19) Alnwick Castle, (20) 
Norham Castle, (21) Coquet Is- 
land. There’s a “jumble” of facts 
for you, papa! 

P. Never mind, if you will pay 
attention, wc may easily learn to 
arrange them. Wo will put them 
in good order. 
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If you wanted, before beginning 
the history, to form an idea of the 
county in your mind, what; would 
you lik# to know first? 

W. I should like to know its 
size, or its shape. That is the way 
I remember a man! — by seeing 
how big he is, and by seeing the 
shape of his face. 

L. Then, 1 should like to know, 
next, the plant of the county — 
where it is. What should X have 
to notice to do that? 

Ion. Why, the places all round 
it — The boundaries. So if we were 
to write the lesson, we should put 
down, 1st, the shape, 2ndly, the 
boundaries, and — what next? 

P. I will tell you. Just as Willie 
remembers a man, by looking at 
his face — his natural features — so, 
you -would look at the natural fea- 
tures of the county, the Mountains, 
the Rocks, the Fields, the dry soil, 
the fertile soil, the Vegetables 
which grow on it, the Animals 
which feed on them, and, the 
Rivers. 

The Rivers arc very important, 
so I would keep their history in a 
separate paragraph. 

fu What name should we give, 
papa, to the history of the county’s 
natural features? 

P. Most of these features arc 
seen in the soil of the Vounty — the 
“ground,” as you would call it — 
so we would give to that division 
of the history the name “ soil.” 

W. So that the 3rd paragraph 
would be the Soil — 4thly, the Rivers. 
And then you may remember a 
man by the things upon him — his 
coat, or waistcoat, or handkerchief, 
or spectacles. But, they arc not 
natural features, they are artifi- 
cial. 

P. So every county has “ tilings 
upon him” which are worth notic- 
ing. These things have been made 
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by different men, and, like a man’s 
dress, they arc artificial features. 
Tell me some! 4 

Ion. The castles, papa, are arti- 
ficial features — the Roman Wall; 
places where battles have been 
fought; old buildings; and new 
buildings, too. What should we 
call that part of tl* 1 description? 

P. These things certainly do 
not grow out of the soil. M ost of 
them are, however, found on the 
surface of the county. So, in 
making an account of them, you 
mav call it the history of the 
surface. 

There are other places which 
men have made on the surface. 
But, as they are very large and 
important, their history should 
form a separate paragraph. 

W. You mean the towns, papa, 
and the capital. Then there 
would be six paragraphs. 

P. And von might, lastly, give 
the history of the county’s name. 

Ion. That would make seven 
different parts. I will repeat them, 
papa — 

1. The shape of the. county. 2. 
The boundaries. 3. The soil. 4. 
The rivers. f>. The surface. G. 
The capital and towns. 7. The 
name. 

P. Now you may sit down and 
look over the twenty-one ideas on 
Northumberland, and sec if you 
cannot arrange them under these 
seven heads. Then I will make 
them into a lesson for you. 

L. We will soon do it, papa. 

Northumberland. 

Sh ape. — Triangle. 

JJoundarics . — Scotland — Durham 
— Northern Ocean, and Cumberland. 

Soil. — Itocky Coast — Holy Island — 
Far no 1 sics— Coal AHnes— Many M ine- 
ralsand few Vegetables — Cheviot Hills. 
I Rivers. — Tweed — Tyne. 

I Surface . — Norham Castle — Bam- 
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’borough Castle — Alnwick Custlo — 
Many other Castles, and Roman Wall, 
because a “Border County” — Hali- 
down llill — FlrMdcn Field. * 

Towns. — Capital, Newcastle — Coals, 
Chess, and Iron Works — Tynemouth, 
and North Shields — Berwick, Pickled 
Bulmnn,nnd Eggs; Independent Town. 

Same. — Because at the north of the 
River Humber. $ 

W. There, pnpa. We have been 
nearly three-quarters of an hour 
doiii^ that. 

i J . That is very pood. Now 
that your ideas art* mratiycd under 
these six paragraphs, it will be 
easy to form the sentences. 

So we will make it into a com- 
plete lesson, once more. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

1. Northumberland has the 
shape of a triangle . 

2. It is hounded on the north 
bp Scotland ; on the south bp Dur- 
ham ; on the cast by the Northern 
Ocean ; and on the west by Cum- 
berland. 

3. The coast is very roclty and 
dan porous, so that there are not. 
any 11 harbours” worth mentioning. 
Some of the rocks form little Is- 
lands in the sea ; such as Holy 
Island, where St. Cuthhert land; 
the Farne Islands, noted for 
Eider ducks ; and. Coquet Isle, 
once noted for its rabbits. 

On account of the northern 


winds, the soil of this country is 
not fertile, except in the valleys 
between the Cheviot hills , tohich 
afford pasture-land for * sheep ; 
Tinder the earth, however , there are 
very large mines of coal and iron ; 
so that, although there are few 
vegetables , there are many mine- 
rals. 

4. The principal rivers are the 
Tweed at the north, and the Tyne 
at the south of the country . 

5. Non u am Castle, on the river 
Tweed; Bamuorougii Castle, on 
the coast ; and Alnwick Castle, 
are worthy of notice. Northum- 
berland being a border county , 
we find the ruins of an old Roman 
wall, and of many ancient castles, 
built in the times of the wars with 
the Scots. Two of the great bat- 
tles between England and Scotland 
were fought at Flodden Field 
and IIalidown Hill. 

6. The capital is Newcastle, 
on the river Tyne, famous for its 
coals, iron , and glass. The other 
targe towns are Tynemouth, and 
North Shields, two ports on the 
Tyne, and Berwick on the Tweed, 
an “ independent ” town, famous 
for its trade in pickled salmon and 
(ygs. 

7. Northumberland is so called 
because it if at the north of the 
Humber. 


SPUING. 

SrnTNO is coming, spring is coining— 
llark, the little boo is humming, 

Bee, the lark is soaring high 
In the blue and sunny sky. 

Little children, look around yc, 

Green and llowery fields surround yc, 
Every running stream is bright, 

And the orchard trees are white. 

» Turn your eyctf to earth and heaven, 
God for us tiie spring has given ; 
Little children, gladly sing 
Praise to Him \fhft mado the spring. 



8th Week. 


SATURDAY. 


Drawing. 


TRIANGLES ( Continued ). 

P. Before I give yon a drawing 
to copy*to-day, you shall see a new 
triangle. Here is an angle. 


Jon. That is a right angle, papa. 
P. Now I will make it a triangle. 



j IF. I should call that a right- 
! angled triangle. That would be 
i better than giving it a Greek name. 
| J\ That is its name ! 
j Jon. And, a very good thing too 
that it has a dill event name. 1 
; have hard work to keep the names 
of the others in my mind. X ill 
repeat them again. 

! Triangles, with all their sides 
equal, are called Equilateral Tri- 
1 angles. 

! With two sides equal, they are 
j called Isosceles Triangles . 

I With no sides crjutl, they are 
; called Scalene Triangles; and, 

A triangle, with a right angle in 
, it, is called a Right-angled Triangle. 


J ^ P. I will to-day give you some 
I right-angled triangle** to draw, and 
j when you can <4> llH'iii properly, 
j you shall make some drawings 
I from them. 

I The first drawing is a triangle. 
1 In the second drawing I have 
. added two perpendicular lines. 
• ! Then a ground line, and a parallel 
i line for a “roof.” 
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P. When you can uraw tnis, 
here is an isosceles triangle to 
i copy. * 

Ion. Why have you drawn its 
base with dots, papa ? 

, P. Because in the drawing which 
1 I am going to make, ihi.s part of 
• the triangle will not be required. 


Now T will make the drawing. 
There is the shed, the gate. 

IV. Only \ou have put three 
palings between them. 

P. I have drawn the isosceles 
triangle in the distance, and now 
you have a picture something like 
one of the little drawings 1 made 
for you in ymir first week’s lessons. 

P. Belnre you begin to draw, 
point out to me again the two 
right-aim led triangles, and the 
isosceles triangle. 

Bo not I'oriM, in drawing it. to 
make a light line through the mid- 
dle of the isosceles triangle, to see 
if it is correct. And the other 
lines, if they are not quite per- 
pendicular. and quite horizontal, 
will 1)0 wrong in their dmetion. 

L. And the lines of the isosceles 
triangle must he very light lines, 
or else they will he wrong in shade. 

IV. Ami the house will not seem 
to he in the distance. 

L. We are going t,» draw it this 
afternoon, papa. Which part shall 
; we begin first ? 

I P. 1 should juh ise you to dr:yv, 
at first, with n >*}/ lit/ht Uni s, the 
i right-angled triangle in the shed. 



Secondly. I would make the ground j 
line at the proper distance from it. , 
Thirdly, I would join it to the 1 
ground line liv the two perpen- i 
dicular lines which form the sides 
of the slii^l. I would then, fourtuh, 
draw the gate at the pioper dis- 
tance from it, and would compare j 
its height with the height of the I 
shed. How high is it ? j 

L. Bather more than half as i 
high, pa] >a. 

J\ When I had thu« drawn the ' 
gate and the paling* iu 'mr t lift s. \ 
I would then, lilt hlv, draw the | 
isosceles triangle, and would make i 
the parallel 4nus outside it, for the | 
roof of the hou-e. j 

1 on. But wh\, pupa, are we to 
draw aft this w irh light lines 9 I 

W. I can tell; — because, if uni | 
should make a mistake, \ou coulj I 
ihen vuh it out easily. ! 

J\ T!iat fe tlm reason. You i 
cannot ruh out dark lines easily. 
When you lnne drawn the prin- 
cipal parts with light line-, and led 
sure that they are correct, you 
may make the daik linos on them 
without being afraid of making a 
i mistake. 
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OLD GRANDFATHER. 

Though grandfather has long been blind, 

And his few locks are grey; 

He loves to feel the summer wind 
Round his pale temples play. 

Wo’U lead him to some quiet place, 

Somo unfrequented nook, 

Where 1 winds breathe soft, and wild flowers grace 
The borders of tho brook. 

There ho shall sit aB in a dream, 

Though nought he can behold, 

Till the brook’s murmur it fehall seem $ 

The voice of friends of old. 
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9th Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


| TRUTH. — Martin Luther. 

! P. We learned the value of 

' Truth, last wcfk — 

W. Yes, it is worth more than 
a man’s life! 

P. Then to-day we will talk 
! about the Power of Truth . bo 
hear about Martin Luther. 


John Huss died, and the Pope 
| went on with his wickedness. 

lie told the people more un- 
truth, and taught it to the princes 
and kings of Europe. Instead of 
j gathering up treasures for heaven 
— he gathered up gold. Instead 
of being poor like him who had 
not where to lay his head — he lived 
in a palace, dressed in splendid 
robes, eating and drinking very 
much, and spending much money. 

The love which some of these 
Popes had for money led them to 
commit a great sin. In order to 
get riches from the people, they 
gave them permission to do 
wrong! 

They sent priests through the 
cities of Europe, who opened their 
shops in the market-places ; and, — 
telling the people that they might 
buy pardon with silver and gold, — 
they sold them pieces of paper 
with pardons, called “Indulgences.” 

But, not all people were so blind 
as to believe the Pope. By the 
darkness of these wicked deeds, 
they saw the light of the Truth 
which John Hubs had died for. 
Thousands of people began to learn 
the Truth in secret. 

At last, God raised up another 
man as brave as John Huss. He 
found out that Truth is a part of 


the Almighty, and must be stronger 
than man. His name was Mar- 
tin Luther. He was only a poor 
monk, so no one thought he was 
worthy of notice.* But, little by “ 
little, he had learned God’s word ; 
and, now he saw that not the Pope 
but Jesus Christ was the way to 
heaven. 

bo, like John Huss, as soon as 
he knew the Truth he taught it. 
He preached the true Gospel every- 
where. lie preached against the 
foolishness of the Pope — against 
his wicked “indulgences;” and he 
printed (for people had learned to 
print then) tracts, and books, and 
gave them to men to read. 

Very soon he made the covetous 
and wicked sellers of “indulgences” 
to be laughed at, and frightened 
many away from the cities. 

When some learned men from 
the Pope met him to make dis- 
putes, he showed them that learn- 
ing without “ the Truth” is foolish- 
ness ; arid so confounded them, I 
that they ran back to their homes. ; 

Then Luther gathered many 
strong friends around him. There | 
were nobles and knights, princes \ 
and learned doctors, who had 
begun to feel that the truth must 
conquer s6on. So, at last, when the 
Pope noticed this he woke up from 
his sleep, ijpse from his throne, 
and, thundering* forth his anger 
against Luther, determined to j 
crush him at once. 

Now hear what happened. 

In a house in Germany there 
sat several great men. There was 
Martin Luther with his bold, 
determined look, holding in his 
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hand a large paper which he 
was reading to his friends. « Near 
him sat a younger man, whose 
name Was Melancthon. Near 
Melancthon was sitting the Secre- 
tary to Prince Frederick, named 
Spalatin. There were also knights 
and learned doctors, all of whom 
were listening to Luther, while he 
read to them thi$ paper: — 


Charles, by the grace of God elected 
ltoninn Emperor, always Augustus, 
tfc., tfc. 

Honourable, dear, and pioufi! 

We and the States of the Holy Em- 
pire, having resolved to make an in- 
quest touching the doctrine and the 
hooks which you have published for 
some time past, have given you our 
safe conduct, aud that of the Empire 
subjoined. Our desire is that you 
immediately i>repare for this journey, 
in order tliut, in the space of twenty- 
| one dayR, you be here certainly, and 
I without fail. 

I Have no apprehension either of in- 
justice or violence, we expect thnt 
you will HTiswor to our call. 

(liven at our imperial city of Worms, 
the sixth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord, 1521, and in the second of 
our reign. Charles. 


! And, then, he rend to them the 
: 11 s&fe conduct,” which you will un- 
j derstand was a promise that no one 
should hurt him. 

Jon . T wonder who* “ Charles ” 
was ; and what he wanted to make 
inquiries for! 

P. I will tell you. Chiles V. 
was the Emperor of Germany. The 
Pope and the Cardinals had been 
thinking of the best way to get Lu- 
ther into their hands-*- so, they had 
persuaded the ftmpcror to call a 
meeting, or “a Diet,” as they called 
it, of the German princes, at Worms. 
There they wished to try Luther, 
and to condemn him to be burned. 

It was the first diet in the reign 
of Charles V. Never before had 
so many princes met together. 
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So, when Luther read this letter 
from the Emperor to his friends, 
Melancthon, Spalatip, and others, 
what would they say ? 

L. Why, perhaps they would 
Ray, “Stop at home. — Don’t go.” 
They would say, “ What is the use 
of a safe conduct ? When Siais- 
mund gave John Fuss a safe con- 
duct, he was burned !” 

P. They did say so. They trem- 
bled lest Luther should he killed; 
and, as he happened to be very un- 
well, they said he had better wait. 

But Luther, who knew that 
the God of Truth would go with 
him, had no fear. He said, that if 
he could not walk lie could bo 
carried — and, although all men 
were troubled to think of what would 
become of him, — Luther, with the 
truth in his heart, was calm. 

He set out for Worms, travelling 
through roads crowded with people 
who had come out to see him. 
On his way, when he stopped from 
illness, he preached in spite of the 
Pope, and the people listened. 
He went on again, and the crowd 
still followed to sec the man who 
could go to he killed. Ah ! they 
cried, there are so many cardinals 
and bishops at Worms, they will 
bum your body to ashes like that of 
John Huss ! But still he went on. 

At last he reached Worms; and, 
getting by force through the crowd, 
who moved to and fro’ like the 
waves of a troubled sea, he was 
brought into the hall, before the 
great assembly. 

If you could have gone in with 
him, you would have seen a fine 
sight. At one end of the hall, 
dressed perhaps in splendid robes, 
sat kings, and princes. There sat 
Chari.es V., the emperor of the 
old and new worid, — his brother, 
the Arch-duke Ferdinand, — six 
ejectors, — twenty-four dukes, — 
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eight margraves, — thirty arch- 
bishops 6r bishops, — seven ambas- 
sadors from kings, — besides depu- 
ties from towns, counts, baron's, 
and all kinds of nobles— in all, two 
hundred and four personages. 

At the other end — dressed in 
the plain black frock of a monk — 
stood one poor^nan — Friar Martin. 

When he saw the faces of these 
great men — he began to think to 
himself, “How shall I speak?” — 
but his conscience whispered, “ Why 
•’should you feel afraid ? You have 
not done anything wrong!” 

Soon the noise of the crowd out- 
side ceased, and there was a solemn 
stillness through the hall. 

A man called a Chancellor then 
stood up, and cried out — “ Martin 
| Luther! His sacred Majesty has 
summoned you before his throne to 
answer these two questions — 

“1st, Were these books composed 
by you? 

“2ndly, Do you mean to retract 
these books and their contents?” 

Now, “ retract ” means to draw 
back again: and if Luther were to 
| take back the words about Jesus 
Christin these books, and were to say 
i that they were not true, then all his 
: labour would at once be lost. 

| When the titles of the books 
( were read, Luther said directly that 
! lie had written them ; but the second 
! question lie had a day to consider. 

' W. So that he might “weigh 
his words,” I suppose. • 

P. Yes; and because he might 
have made some mistakes in them; 
but he found that they were true. 

! The next day came, and again 
| he stood before the assembly. 

| He had to give them an answer 
j they would not like. He had to 
say something to the kings which 
! would fill some ^of them with ihge; 

! and when he saw hundreds of eyes 
looking upon him, watching his 


mouth, and waiting for his words 
— then, he trembled once more. 

“ Ah !” whispered his fears to him, 

“ see how many they are,* and how 
strong!” “It is very ea*y to say, • 
‘Yes’ — so, give up the Truth, and 
they will love you — you may be- 
come an archbishop 1” “You are 
but a poor monk, and if you dare 
to say it, they wall burn you!” — 

“ Look at them *11, your life is in 
their hands!” 

But, No ! — Ilis fears stopped. 
Once more he looked up to the 
God of Truth, who w r as near him. 
Then, the people seemed very far 
oft 1 ; and w r ith little fear and a loud 
voice, he gave his answer — IIeke 
I am, God iieli* me, J neither can 

NOR WILL RETRACT ANYTHING. 

W. Well done, Luther ! 

P. Ah, but think what made J 
him able to do it ! It w r as because i 
he . felt that he was before God. j 
Now' leani this dear children, that j 
as long as you live you are before _j 
God too ! At all times if you ! 
speak the truth, no real harm j 
will happen to you. If you can say 1 
to yourself, “I am not doing j 
wrong” — then, you will not feel ( 
afraid. » 

Ion. But did they not kill Mar- i 
tin Luther ? 1 

P. No. The assembly were j 
amazed. * The Princes could j 
hardly hide their admiration. ' I 
Manjfrof them felt that God was . 
with him, — and that Friar Martin ! 
was the greatest man in the room. 

With that word of Truth, Jhc 
conquered the grandeur of kings. , 
lie shook tlie Pope on his throne, so j 
that he was despised by thousands. 

Then, the Truth w’hich John 
nuss had preached, the seed which 
he had sown, began to grow 
mightily; — and, it is now, under 
God’s blessing, working out the 
salvation of the world. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 
FROM A VEGETABLE. 

(Continued.) 

Ion . I know an Animal from a 
Vegetable now, mamma,— because 
i it lias only one mouth, and it has 
] two organs more than a Vegetable, 
i It lias one mouth, the organ for 
I procuring its food; 
j A stomach, the organ for pre - 
. paring its food ; and 
- A heart, the organ for circulating 
its food, when it has been made 
into blood. 

M. Then let us look for the next 
difference. Animals, you know, 
can move about on the earth. Most 
j ' of them are very fond of motion — 
they will often creep, or run, or fly, 
or swim for a long time, without 
. feeling tired; so that they are con- 
j stantly exercising their bodies. Now, 

! when a carpenter is constantly 
using his tools — exercising them — 
what will happen? 

Ion. They will wear out. 

M. So will “ organs” wear out, 
in time. You are constantly moving 
about, Ion, and exercising the or- 
gans of your body, so it wears out, 
and' 1 wastes away. Now, why is it 
that your blood, instead of just 
going “up and down,” like the 
trees* sap, is circulate"! by your 
• heart through every little comer of 
j your body? * 

W. Oh, I see, mamma! To mend 
it where it is wasted, that is, to 
mpke new flesh — “keep it in re- 
pair” — that’s what I mean. 

Ion. But the _ old -particles of 
flesh, which are wasted, how are 
they carried away from my body ? 

M. This is also done by your 
blood, partly. I must tell you. Last 
week, when you ran all the way 
j home from school, you exercised 
I your body too much. Then your 
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heart beat very fast, and the blood 
circulated too quickly. 

- Ion. Yes, I felt my heart beat- 
ing. 

M. And when your blood circu- 
lated quickly, the “waste** was 
carried away quickly. I saw some 
of it coming away in a liquid state. 

It came in little circus through the 
pores of your skin. Some of them 
trickled down your forehead, and 
we called them “perspiration.” But I 
some of this waste came from your 
body in a different manner. I saw 
some particles coming away in a 
fluid state. Y ou opened your mouth, 
and it came out so quickly that you 
could hardly speak. 

Ion. That was my breath coming 
out of my mouth! But, mamma, | 
I thought that breath was made of ! 
air. | 

M. Not entirely. Breath con- | 
sists of particles of the air, and 
particles of the waste of your body 
mixed together. 

I tliinkyou can easily understand 
how it is made. You see this dark 
vein in your arm? It has a dark 
look because it contains blood which 
is nearly black. 

L. I thought that blood was al- 
ways red. mamma, — what makes it 
black? 

M. It has this dark colour be- 
cause it is full of particles of the 
“waste” which it has collected 
from your body. It will flow on 
through many other veins, until it 


which is flowing down your wind- 
pipe. As soon as this air gets down 
to the black blood in this organ, it 
makes it clean and red again. 

This is done by carrying away 
all the waste from it. Some of the 
particles of the air mix with the 


reaches your heart, xour heart 
where it ^ will meet with thc^air 
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dark particles of the waste, and 
make breath, as I told you. 

Ton. Thank you, mamma! Now 
I know what breath is made of — 
but what is the name of that organ 
: where the air meets with the black 
blood? 

M. It is called “ the Lungs. 1 * 

W. But th# plants, mamma! — 
They do not want any lungs, be- 
cause they have not any waste, I 
suppose. They do not go out for 
a walk, or take exercise. 

M. The leaves of plants are 
something like lungs. Their sap 
is thin, like water, v lien it, goes up 
to the leaves; but these loaves ex- 
pose it to the air, and it is thus 
altered; for when it comes down 
the tree, it is much thicker. 

L. Then that will make another 
difference. 

4th difference, — Most Animals ' 
have organs for purifying the blood , 
called Lungs. 

Vegetables hare not — but they 
have organs something like lungs , 
called Leaves. 

M. We will now find another 
difference. Come here, Willie, 
and let me pinch you ! 

; W. Oh! mamma. I’d rather 
: not, thank you ! I’ll pinch myself 
, — there ! 

' M. Well, what has happened, 
j Willie? 

W. It happened that there was 
a pain — a sharp feeling, just licye 
— in my arm. 

! M. Now, take the edge of your 
. thumb nail, and pinch it. Now 
I pinch some of the hairs in your 
I head! There was no pain then, 
i I’m sure. Why is it that there is 
! no pain in those parts as well as 
| your arm ? 

| W. I don’t know, mamma. Please 
l tell me ! # 

I L . Well, underneath the skin of 
! your arm, and in nearly all parts 


of your body, there are thousands 
of veiy fine threads, which are like 
a beautiful network. Thesp threads 
arc called Nerves , and, directly you 
touch a nerve, you feel a pain, or, 
as we call it, a sensation . You 
cannot, however, find any nerve in 
our nails, or in the hair of your 
cad, except at the roots. 

W. Then, that w the reason why 
we do not feel any pain ! But wc 
do feel a ' pain when we pull out 
hairs from our heads by tlieii 
roots. 

M. Some of your organs have 
curious nerves. One organ has . 
nerves which can feci smells, or 
perceive smells, wc say. 

Wm That is my nose — but do 
those nerves feel the smell them- 1 
selves ? I thought that I always | 
smelt the flowers myself ! : 

M. That is right, Willie. You ! 
use these nerves, and they convey 
the smell to you. 

W. Do they bring it to me, 
mamma ? Then, where am I ? 

M. That I will tell you in our 
next lesson. Wc are learning 
about Nerves now. Another organ 
has nerves which can convey 
sounds. 

Another organ — your tongue, 
has nerves, which you use to per- 
ceive taste#. Your eye has dif- 
ferent nerves, which perceive the 
coloursof things — their shape and 
size. These organs, with peculiar 
nerves, you know, are called 
Senses. Wc shall learn moje 
about them next Tuesday. 

Ion. But •Vegetables have not 
any nerves, or any senses ; so that 
will make another difference. 

5th difference, — Animals can 
feel , for they have nerves , some of 
which form organs called the Senses , 
but 

Vegetables cannot feel \ and 
have not any nerves. 
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9th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 


THE SAXON HEPTARCfHY. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

P. Wliat period are we learning 
about now? 

L. The period of the seven king- 
doms — the Heptarchy. We heard 
last Wednesday of the system on 
which they were managed — it was 
called the “Allodial System;” and 
you were to tell us, papa, how the 
people learned of Jesus Christ. 

P. So I will. You may remem- 
ber that the Saxons worshipped 
Thor and Woden, and other strange 
gods. When they found the Bri- 
tons worshipping the true God, as 
the Homans had taught them, they 
would not allow it. But they had 
now settled down quietly, and they 
were better able to think. 

It happened one day that as the 
I’opc St. Gregory was passing 
through the slave-market, at Rome, 
lie saw some beautiful white chil- 
dren standing up to be sold, and he 
asked what nation they belonged 
to. He was told that they were 
Annies, from Britain. “Ah!” he 
said, “ If these children were Chris- 
tians, they would not be 1 Angles,’ 
but ‘angels:’” and soon after he 
sent a missionary to this country 
to teach the Saxons. 

This good missionary was called 
Augustin. He came over Quickly 
to the King of Kent, and told him 
tl^at he had glad news for him, 
from God; and that he might be 
saved, and be happy for ever. 

The king, who was called Eth- 
elbert, listened to him, believed 
him, and became a Christian. Then 
the good monk was so encouraged 
that he preached the Gospel as often 
as he could ; and, before he died, 
not only the Kentish people, but 
many of the other Saxons deter- 
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mined to give up their idols, and to | 
follow Jesus. o I 

Soon, there came more Monks 
from Rome; and the people were | 
so glad to hear the truth, that \ 
some of them went to Rome that 
they might become Monks, and 
might learn to preatii. 

They also had clergymen, called 
Bishops, who used to superintend 
the others and teach them; the 
two principal Bishops were called j 
“Archbishops.” They made an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
another in York. There was a 
Bishop in London, a Bishop in 
Winchester, a Bishop in Worces- 
ter, in Rochester, Hcrcforjl, Dur- 
hum, and other large towns. 

They also built large churches 
with orqnns in them. In the year 
604, iting Ethelbert founded a 
church in London, called St. PauVs; 
and, in 61 1, another king founded 
a church, called Westminster Abbey. 

The Monks did not live alone liy 
themselves, but several of them 
li ved together in large houses, called | 
Monasteries, or Abbeys. There 
they had schools for children, just , 
as the Romans used to have; and , 
rooms where poor travellers, who '• 
were tired, might stop and sleep, i 
So, because they tried to do good, ! 
the people gave them money, and i 
lands for corn-fields, and gardens. 
Thus, in time, they became very 
rich. Some of these Monks were 
very pious and learned; and one, 
called the Venerable Bede, was a 
very wise and good man indeed. 
But, I am sorry to say, they were 
not all so. Many of them were 
ignorant, and even wicked, for they 
taught the people many foolish 
things, which were untrue. W e call 
suen foolishness, K superstition.” 

Besides preaching and teaching, 
thf Monks would practise a trade. 
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The kings thought that preachers 
ought to have a trade, just ns our 
Saviour had— and to work like the 
Apostle Fain. In an old Saxton 
work, a king called Edgar says, 
“We command that every priest 
do diligently learn some handi- 
craft.” So we hear of one Monk 
as being a gcqd blacksmith. Ano- 
ther was made an abbot, because 
he was a clever goldsmith. Ethel- 
wald, a bishop, made bells for the 
churches, and “awheel full of small 
bells, much gilt — to turn round and 
make music on feast-days.” 

W. I should think that an Arch- 
bishop must have been very clever! 

P. Yes, Dunstan, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, could draw 
well — he could paint patterns for 
a lady’s gown — he was a smith — 
and could work in all kinds of 
metals. He made two great bells 
for the church at Abingdon. 

The laws of this period were 
improved a little, but some of 
them showed that the people had 
learned superstition. They would 
sometimes try whether a man had 
done wrong, by making him put 
his hand into boiling water, or 
cany a red-hot iron. If one man 
killed another, he had to pay for 
his sin with a large sum of money. 

In time, however, the people 
began to think more, and they 
found out a way to make good 
laws. They used to hold a great 
assembly, in which the nobles, and 
bishops, and rich men met, and 
considered about the laws very 
carefully, before making them— just 
as members of Parliament do now. 
This great assembly was called 
“ The Wittenagemot.” 


Now that you know something 
of the custcyns and laws *)f our 
ancestors, I will tell you something 
about their kings. 


It ■was not a good plan to divide 
Britain into seven kingdoms, for 
the kings were always quarrelling. 
The King of Sussex wquld think, \ 
“ My kingdom is not large enough, | 
I should like to have a piece of ; 
Wessex — and each king would so j 
often be wanting to make his own | 
kingdom larger, and his neighbour’s i 
kingdom smaller, that there •were ! 
too many wars. ■One of the kings 
was chosen to be master of the other j 
six — and was called the Bret- 
walda, or ruler of Britain, but the 
others would not obey him properly. 

At last there was a King of Wes- 
sex, called Egbert. lie had 
lived in Europe, with a great king, | 
called Charlemagne. There he i 
became so wise and brave, that, 
when he came to Britain, he ma- ' 
naged to conquer all the other kings , 
and be the only king in the Island. ; 

So when lie had done this, he | 
went to Winchester, where the , 
bishops and priests met him. — 1 
They made a great pomp, — put a j 
crown on his head, and called him 
Egbert the Eirst, King op all 1 
England. Thus the Island’s name > 
was changed from “Britain” to j 
“ England” — and instead of being | 
divided into a Heptarchy , It was j 
a Saxon kingdom. This was in | 
the year 827. j 

Lcssolfk 8 a?uld. Ttib Saxons. \ 
(10.) The Scurons divided England i 
i?ita seven kingdoms, and lived i 
together on the “ Allodial System.” j 
Tfiey soon afterward learned the , 
Christian religion. The names of . 
these seven kingdoms were N ornvi um- 
BERLANB* EAST ANGLIA, MkIICIA, 
Sussex, Esses? Wessex, and lv knt. 

(17.) After many contests between 
these kingdoms, they were united 
into one by King Egbert. The 
Island was then called Angle-land 
on England. 

(18.) The period of tiie Saxon 
IIeptarchy ended A.D. 827. 
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SALT ( Concluded ). . 

Jon. Ypu said, mamma, that wc 
should hear to-day why men and 
animals require so much salt. 

M. Then listen, and I’ll amuse 
you. 

IF. Oh! here is a curious thing 
mamma has brought from under 
I the table. What i * it — this shining 
| stuff; like silver, mamma? 

M. This is a metal called 
Sodium; it is a deadly poison. 
And in this retort is a gas called 
Chlorine. 

Jj. Ah, that is the bleaching gas, 
which makes the “ chloride of 
lime.” 

| M. This gas, too, is. a poison. 

: Now, see me put a little of the 
1 metal with the gas. 

W. Ah, there! Oh, mamma, 
let me clap my hands, please. What 
a beautiful flame! 

M. It will burn a little longer. 
Now, see what there is left. There 
is a white substance. Taste it! 

L. Why, mamma, that is Salt. 
IIow strange, — for two poisons to 
( make such a good thing as salt, 
j M. This salt is not now poison. 
1 It contains two other substances, 

I —muriatic acid and soda. You 
will understand this better, one 
* day, if you study Chcihistry. — 
What are the names of the two 
> substances in this salt? 

! Ij. Muriatic acid, and soda. 

Ilf. Now you shall see why wc 
' wan^ salt with our food. I told 
1 you, in our Natural History lesson, 

. that the food you eat '’must be 
T made liquid, so os to become part 
I of your blood. 

I - )V. Yes, mamma. First, our 

I teeth chop it up, and then it is 
i dissolved in our stomachs by a juice. 
I I don’t know what the juice is 
! called, 
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M. It is called the gastric juice. 
When you take any salt into your 
stdmach, the muriatic acid helps to 
make gastric juice; and the soda 
in the salt forms part of another 
juice, called bile; and, both of these 
juices are useful for changing your 
food into blood, or digesting it. 

W. Now I sec, mamma. Then, 
it is no wonder that the poor ani- 
mals go so far for it. They can’t 
make their food digest properly, I 
suppose. Yon told me, mamma, 
that vegetables were harder to 
digest than meat. I suppose that 
is another reason why the farmers 
give the sheep salt. 

M. Do you think that you quite 
understand now why we require 
salt? 

Jon. Yes, mamma. It is very 
easy, — it makes juices to digest 
food. 

M. Now you shall hear where 
the salt is procured. 

Here is the salt-cellar. Let us 
go to the place where the salt came 
from. Wc must travel all the way 
from this table to Cheshire. 

IF. Get your hat, Ion. 

Jon. No, no. Mamma means 
“ travel in your mind.” 

M. Yes; by three different rail- 
ways, until you reach a Cheshire 
town called Nantwick. There you 
will find, flowing from under 
ground, springs, of 'water, which 
are vny salt, — they are called salt 
springs. This water is put into 
large iron pans, and boiled. The 
particles of water then form va- 
pour, and rise up in the air; and, 
when all the w r atcr has changed 
into vapour, what is left in the pan? 

IF. Nothing! mamma. 

M. But I said that the water 
contained salt. Now; the salt will 
not change into vapour. So, 
although the water goes away. 
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; they find the salt remaining at the 
i bottom of the pan. 

I W. Well,, then. That is not 
making salt,— only separating it. 

M. Salt is not only found in these 
springs; but you know that the 
sea-water is salt. This water is 
put into large clay pits, where the 
heat of the su* dries it up, leaving 
a thick crust of salt at the bottom. 
The salt from the sea is called Bay 
salt. 

If you travel through Chester, 
past Middlewich , another town 
where they make salt, you will 
| come to a town called Northwich, 
where it is dug out of the earth. 
There is a large mine of salt, which 
is as wonderful as the Northum- 
berland coal mines. The salt is 
: dug out in large lumps ; it is coarser 
than the salt from the sea, or salt 
i springs, and is called Rock salt. % 

! But the most wonderful salt mine 
! is in Europe. It is near Cracow , a 
j town which was once, the capital of 
| a country called Poland. Many 
i travellers have been to see it. I 
! once read an account of it, written 
by a gentlemen. He said — 

| “ I and my guide, and two men 

i with lamps, were let down the 
1 shaft, or opening, by a rope. Down 
j we went — we were going to the 
depth of 150 feet; but, when we 
j had reached 90 feet, we stopped at 
! a broad open cavern, as large as a 
! field. Here I saw -large rocks of 
| pure salt, which looked rather 
I dingy; but, by the light of the oil 
! lamps, I saw that they sparkled a 
J little. We heard around us, in all 
| parts, the busy sound of spades, 

| mattocks, and wheelbarrows. We 
I saw, in one part, great casks of 
| salt, ready to be hoisted to the 
surface; beyond them were sleep- 
ing rooms ftn the miners) - and 
stables for 20 horses. This large 
place was called the first floor of 


the mine, and its height was about 
20 feet.” 

W. That is nearly twice as high 
as our drawing-room. 

“ Wc then went out of this open 
cavern, through a long galleiy, to 
another part of the first floor. We 
passed several turnings, which 
branched off in different directions 
like streets and lanes; and, at last, 
we reached a Chapel made of salt. 
There was an altar, a crucifix, # a 
statue of the Virgin, and two 
images. They represented the 
Emperor and his wife, and were 
cut out of the solid salt. We saw, 
too, on ancient-looking pulpit, in 
the Gothic style. 

“ After wc had wondered at all 
this, we went down to the second 
floor. This was 100 feet lower. 
The lamp-bearers went first, and I 
followed them down a long flight 
of ■steps. The cavern in this floor 
is not quite so large. It consists 
of one spacious hall, and has not 
any pillars to the roof. 

“Here I noticed some miners 
cutting an enormous mass of salt. 
It was much taller than themselves, 
and I trembled for fear it should 
fall upon them. Some other men 
were packing salt in barrels, like 
those in the first floor. 

“We passed on ; then down we 
went again, lower still, and reached 
the third floor. Tlfcre, as we 
walk id along, wc saw now And 
then a cavern full of workmen. 
Sometimes they were wheeling 
their little carts along the gallciics ; 
each cart was full of salt, with a 
lamp in the frorit. 

“We followed our guides until 
we were very tired, and then wc 
reached a wooden platform. Here 
wc saw before us a broad, black, 
and dismal cavern, and we stood 
for a long time trying to see into 
it; — the guides held up their 
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lamps, but they were not bright 
enough to lighten it. There is a 
chandelier made of crystal* salt, 
hanging ,froin the centre of this 
cavern, and when any prince or 
great personage visits it, it is 
lighted up with 150 lights. Then, 
the inside may be seen, looking 
like a great castle in ruins. At 
the bottom are some rows of seats, 
rising one above? the other, like 
the gallery in an infant-school ; 
opposite these scats is an orchestra 
(that is a place where musicians 
play), and on such grand occasions, 
a small band play a slow simple 
tunc, which echoes through the 
cavern; and, sounding solemnly, 
has a singular effect. 

“ We left this cavern, and then 
we went down again, deeper and 
deeper into the earth — to the fourth 
floor.” 

“Here is a dark subterraneous 
lake, 80 feet long, and 40 feet 
broad. When great people come 
to this place, they sometimes tra- 
vel over it on rafts, made of fir 
logs, lighted up by many torches. 
In this part, the bed of ‘green* 
salt ends — here it is 700 feet below 
the surface of the earth.” 

“Beneath this bed of green salt 
there lies the finest crystal salt. It 
is reached by long flights of steps, 
and inclined planes, afltl is in a 
cavern 300 feet lower.” 

W. Why, that makes cuflflh 
floor ! — and, if it is 300 feet lower, 
it is a thousand feet below the 
surface. 

M. Yes, this cavern is even 
lower than the sea. * Yet it is 
large enough to exercise a regi- 
ment of soldiers in. The air here 
is very cold. 

After visiting this floor, the gen- 
tleman went up the mine again, 
and returned to the earth’s surface 
by a different road, passing through 
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more caverns and galleries. I 
should think that he and his men 
were very glad when they breathed 
tlfe fresh air, and s!lw the light 
again ; for, although they had been 
in the mine all day, they had only 
seen a small part of it. I have 
heard that, to visit the whole of 
this extraordinary a^d astonishing 
place, they would have had to tra- 
vel a distance of no less than three 
hundred miles ! 

W. That is a wonderful tale, 
mamma. And are these salt 
mines in Poland now ? 

M. Yes. Perhaps you may see 
them one day, if you grow up to 
be a man. But I have just thought 
of something else about salt. You 
may not only find it in Poland, but 
in other parts of Europe. There 
are large mines in France, Ger- 
many, and Hungary. In Spain 
there is a solid rock of salt, so 
large that you have to travel nearly 
three miles to walk round it. It is 
more than three times as high as 
a house. The peasants, I have 
heard, break off great pieces, to 
make into pots and cups for their 
own use. 

There are large salt rocks in 
Asia ; and, in Africa there is a 
plain of salt so large, that it would 
take four days to walk across it. 
There arc also, in Africa, lakes of 
dried salt, to which the natives 
travel with baskets and pickaxes, 
ani dig it out. 

In America there is a coun- 
try called Mexico, which yields 
1,800,000 bushels every year. 
Thus, you see that there is salt 
spread all over the earth, besides 
the salt found in the springs, and 
the sea. No place is entirely 
without salt. Who do you think 
has Arranged this, t}jat there should 
be salt eveiywhere ? 

Ion. God did, mamma, of course. 
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And I think it was very good of 
. God to do so, when He knew how 
mucli all mQii and animals want jt. 

M. Yes, Ion. I have read that 
nearly every man on the globe 
will, when he can get it, consume 
from five to six ounces of salt per 
week. IIow sorry we should have 
been if all tlfc salt in the world 
had been put in one place ! There 
are many things in this world 
v which show how the good God 
thinks of man — many things which 
we have not found out yet. Ah ! 
lie thinks more about us than we 
think of Him ! 

W. Mamma ! I like the quality 
conservative in salt, best. I have 
found out something from that 
word. Don’t you remember, when 
we went to Unde John’s farm in 
the country, that he used to argue 
with papa about politics ? Well — 
he said to papa, that he liked to 
preserve the old laws, and not 
have new ones ; and I think that 
is why papa called him “ a Con- 
servative.” 

Ion. Or else it was because he 
talked so much about preserving 
his game. He used to put salt on 
their tails, I suppose ! 

P. How you are making game 
of the Game Laws, Ion. It was 
because your uncle wanted to pre- 
serve the Game Laws, and other old 
laws, which I think have “ turned 
bad ” and won’t keep much longer 
— that was why I called him*“ a 
Conservative.” 

k But there are two ways of being 
conservative. I will give you a 
better idea from that word. 

When Our Saviour was in this 
wcrld, and was teaching men, He 
thought about the quality “con- 
servative and He said to his sci- 
ples, “Ye arc tHfe salt of the Earth.” 

Ion. I suppose he meant by 
that, that they might be u^gful 


to preserve men from becoming 
wicked, just as salt preserves meat. 

P. Yes, Ion ; and out of His 
book he says it again, fcf you and 
to all people. Therefore, — mind 
and copy Jesus, so that you may 
become conservative. Then, how 
happy you will be, for he will help 
you to preserve many people from 
doing wrong, or frgm “turning bad.” 

M. Now we will make up the 
lesson. First write down the quali- 
ties of salt, Lucy. 

Lesson 7. Salt. 

L. (1.) Salt is soluble and granu - , 
Ions, it has a saline flavour. It is 
white , fusible, and conservative ; 
and a miner id substance. 

W. 1 will say its uses, mamma. 

(2.) It is useful for presaging 
meat. 

It is useful to supply a, gas for 
. bleaching , called “ Chlorine 

It is Useful for making the glaze 
for earth eit ware. 

It is usef ul for making part of 
the gastric juice, and the bile in our 
stomachs , so that we may digest 
our food. 

And it is also very useful to mix 
with the earth as a manure. It 
will even preserve plants from some 
diseases. # 

Ion. Yes; and keep the snails 
away from them — that is another 
use. “ It is useful to kill snails !” 
I will say ffcs history , mamma. 

(3.) Salt is procured from Salt - 
sprinas. The water is poured into 
pans, and boiled until it is all 
changed into vapour ; and, the Salt 
remains at the bottom . 

Salt is sometimes procured ffom 
the Sea , and w called Bay Salt. 

Salt is also fouttd under the Earth , 
where Salt-mines are formed— this 
is called Rock Salt. There is a very 
large mine at Cheshire — a much 
larger one at Cracow , and it is also 
supplied to man in many parts qf 
Europe , in Asia, Africa , and Ame- 
rica ; and in nearly all parts qf the 
World. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

ARGIL, OR CLAY. 

P. To-day, wc shall examine 
another part of the Earth’s crust. 

I have brought you a piece. 

I. That is a piece of elay, papa. 

I can tell by its brown colour. 

P. That is riglfit, Lucy ; but not 
all clays arc brown. There are 
blue, white, yellow, and red clays. 
Clays with all varieties of colour. 

Ion. I will begin the lesson. Well, 
that clay is brown; but, as there 
arc other coloured clays in the 
Earth, we will say that clay, gene- 
rally, is coloured. 

I. It is odorous , papa; for it has 
a curious smell, or a peculiar smell, 

I should say. 

W. I’ll tell you a fine qualitj r , J 
papa. It is lumpy ! Have you 
\ never heard of Humpty Dnmpty? 

' 1 think he was made of clay; for, 

| when lie fell off the wall, he couldn’t 
| get up again. I 

I P. lie was a piece of mortal clay, 
j no doubt. I suppose that by “limi- 
“ on mean heavy. 

Yes, and no spring in him. 

P. That is right; it is so with the 
clay. See, now that I have thrown 
it on the ground. It lies there like 
a piece of lead. 

W. If, when you throw anything 
down, or press it with your dngcr 
it springs back again — what do you 
say of it? 

L. We say it is elastic; but the 
clay is not clastic — see 4 me press it! 

P. Because it i# not-elastic, you 
may call it in-elastic. 

W. And lead is inelastic, -apa; 
and mud, and putty, and .utter; 
but there is one thing I liLe in in- 
elastic substances, you can make an 
impression upon them, and they 
will keep it. Suppose you tried to 
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make an impression on your India- ! 
rubber! /* ' 

Ion. Clay is more than impress- 
ible. It will let you do anything i 
ou like with it. I saw a country* j 
oy once, who had made a man of 
clay. All at once, he took hold of 
his “ man " by the ticad, doubled I « 
him up, and in a minute made a I 
candlestick of him, to put inside 
his grotto of oyster-shells. 

W. Ah ! and you try a man that’s 
made of India-rubber! and see if 
he’ll let you double him up in that 
way! 

Jon. But you can serve a lump of 
dough or putty in that way. What 
do you call a substance, papa, when 
you can so easily make it into any 
shape you please. 

P. We say it is plastic. 

Ion. Then clay is. It is coloured, 
inelastic, impressible, and plastic 
— and it is a heavy earth, wc said. 

L. But clay is not always plastic , 
like tills piece. In dry, hot wea- 
ther it is very hard, and it crum- 
| hies — it is friable then. But in 
wet weather — after a shower of 
rain? 

W. Ah ! then it is very soft, and 
■ full of puddles. If you walk on it, 
it sticks to your shoes — so, you 
sec it is different according to the 
weather. Thus — 

It is always coloured, and odor- 
ous ; but in dry weather it is hard 
and friable — 

In wet weather it is soft and 
sticky; but in — in fair weather (I 
mean by that, neither dry nor wet) 
it is inelastic, impressible, and 
plastic. 

P. I will now tell you something 
else about clay. It forms a very 
great part of the Earth’s crust— it 
is evcn*more plentiful than lime. * 
Suppose that the Earth was all | 
chalk? 
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W. Then it would be too dry 
| and dusty, 1 should think. Even 
I when k* rained, the water would 
i sink through it so quickly, that it 
| would become dry again as soon 
j as the sun began to shine. 

So it must be a good thing to 
have clay to mix with the lime — 
because, you fcnow, clay doesn’t 
absorb water half so fast. We said 
that it made puddles in wet wea- 
ther. 

P. And, don’t you remember how 
the pond, at the end of the garden, 
was made? 

Jon. Oh, yes, papa. The man 
plastered clay all round the bot- 
tom and sides — then, that was to 
prevent the water .from sinking 
into the earth. Aud poor people 
build their cottages of clay — that 
j is because it becomes hard in dry 
j weather. 

j L. And rich people build houses 
| with clay — they make hard bricks 
i with it. I once saw some brick- 
makers in a brick-field. They 
mixed sand with their clay and 
called it loam. 

They baked the bricks, or rather 
burnt them, in a kiln to make 
them veiy hard. 

W. About as hard as the cook 
makes her pie-crust when she 
burns it in the oven. 

P. There are other kinds of 
clay; there is a fine clay which is 
burnt to make pots and pans. 
It is called Potter's Clay. * 

There is a finer clay still, found 
in Dorsetshire; — it is mixed with 
a paste formed from flints, and is 
used to make porcelain — this is 
called Porcelain Clay. 

There is another white clay 
which is used to make pipes. 


| W. And is called Pipe-clay , I 

P. That is right; and this clay 
is also used to extract grdhse from 
your clothes, and from linen. 
There is another kind of clay — 
rather coarse — which I once saw 
the servant use in scrubbing out 
some grease from the floor. It is 
called Fuller's JBqrth. 

There are many hard substances 
in nature which contain clay. The v 
slate you write upon at school is 
formed partly of clay. 

W. Ah, and I remember now, 
papa, that my slate, when I wet it 
and clean it, has a smell something 
like the smell of clay, 

P. It is the clay, or Argil as we 
call it, in the slate, which causes 
that smell. 

You may now make a lesson on l 
'the earth Clay. 

Lesson 4. Clay. 

(1.) Clay , when it is wet, , is soft, 
and sticky ; — when dry, it is hard 1 
and friable ; — when neither wet nor - 
dry , it is impressible, inelastic, and \ 
plastic. Clay is always odorous ! 
and coloured. i 

(2.) Because qf these qualitim it j 
is useful in forming the bottoms of \ 
ponds , and beds qf rivers— for the ; 
walls of cottages , and bricks of 
houses. • 

(3.) There are many sorts of clay, 
all of which are useful — 

PotAr’s Clay, which is used for 
making pots and earthenware. 

Porcelain Clay, rohich is used 
for making “ China!' • 

Pipe-clay,, which is used for 
making pipes , and sactr acting grease; 
and — 

Fuller’s Earth. It also forms 
part of Slate, and other earthy 
substances. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
t . ENGLAND. 

CUMBERLAND. 

P. Here is Mr. Young’s letter on 
Cumbcrlfind. 

My dear Children, — 

I will tell you to-day, some of 
my adventures in Cumberland. 

When Peg apd I left my good 
friend the coal-factor, and had 
readied the outside of Newcastle, 
we set off towards the West. After 
passing many different places, we 
started for the Cheviot Hills, 
which wc reached on the next day. 
Peg did not seem to care about see- 
ing them, so as it was nearly even- 
ing, I found a stable for her, and 
went to bed early myself. 

The “boots” woke me up the 
next morning, at a quarter to five ; 
j and I set off, alone, for the Hills. 

: On my way, 1 found one of the 
| poor shepherds who live in these 
; parts, sitting on a stone. He had 
i a dark grey coat, which was very 
I ragged, and mended with patches 
j of red cloth and black cloth, and 
: nis hat was worn out, and bent. 

! The shepherds here get a very mis- 
I crjfble living by minding the sheep ; 

; and, when I saw the dry crust of 
| bread he was eating; and how his 
! good-natured dog, with a thin and 
| hungry countenance, looked up for 
i some crumbs, — then, I felt so much 
| pity for them, that 1 gave the man 
j three shillings, and told him to 
come and be my guide. 

Away we trudged up the side of 
the hill; sometimes*! stopped to 
pick a few of the very small wild 
flowers, which were growing on the 
turf, or to look at the bright drops of 
dew on them. “ How misty and 
damp it is!” I said. “I ought to 
have brought my great coat.” 

“Yes, sir, and the air is rather 
raw, for an August morning.” 
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“This spot,” I said, “is very 
bjeak ; let us go a bttle further, 
and sit down under that ledge of 
rock.” , 

“ What do you mean by bleak, 
sir?” 

“ Bleak means damp and chilly . 
Now, as it is not '/bleak here, we 
will wait until the mist is cleared 
off; and then we shall see the hills. 
You must know that I am travel- 
ling through England; but, as I 
have to be in Westmoreland at the 
end of the week, and cannot stop 
to see all the mountains and lakes 
here, I want you to describe them. 
Here is my map.” 

“I cannot read maps, sir; but I 
can tell ’ee of some of our moun- 
tains. 

“ There is one called Saddle- 
back, which is very high — nearly 
3,000 feet. Another one called 
Skidd aw is higher still. Blaek 
eagles used to build their nests on 
the craggy rocks there. All! and 
that’s tile place for snow in the 
winter time ! There is another one 
called Ska-fell, which is the high- 
est mountain in England.” 

“Can’t you tell me anything 
about them?” I said. 

“No, sir, except that they he 
mountains — very bleak , as you say, 
for the cold winds do blow over the 
North Sea, and Scotland. But they 
be very kind sort of places, for all 
fnat, for they keep the winds away 
from the Southern countries, and 
make them more wanner than they 
would be otherwise.” 

“ What becomes of the snow on 
the mountains, in summer time?” 

“ Why, sir, it comes down, you 
sec, because it melts.” 

, “And where does it go to?” 

“It can’t go* nowhere, because 
why, there be no place for it to go 
to. It can’t get out from between 
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them high mountains — so, it stop 
at the bottom, and make large, 
large, very large ponds, which he 
called ‘Lakes,’ and sometimes 
‘ Meres.* Some of these here lakes 
have found a way out. The largest 
one, called Derwcntwater , flows 
into the River Derwent. They be 
• beautiful, broatl, bright sheets of 
water; and when the white clouds 
move across the blue sky, they seem 
to be moving in the water, too. 13ut 
you’ll see some lakes, sir, when 
you go to Cumberland. 

“ You should go, sir, to see the 
. moors in these parts, they be very 
I broad places. The grass grow 
there and the sheep feed — but the 
wind blow across them, so that 
the grass be very short, and the 
land altogether batten. 

“ There be other places in Cum- 
berland where you would not like 
to live at all. Not many things 
live there except long rushes, and 
grass — and, may be, a few frogs. 
There be wild berries and bushes 
too — but nobody cultivates the 
ground — and, for many miles it be 
a wild place, very wild, very wild 
— we call them ‘ the wastes,’ sir.” 

“Ah ! then,” I said, “I’d rather 
not live in Cumberland. You say 
that it is made up of bleak moun- 
; tains — beautiful lake3 — barren 
! moors — and wild uncultivated 
: wastes. I should not like to dwell 
! on a mountain, or in a lake, or in 
! the other parts. If the country is 
full of such places, where do the 
people live ?” 

“ I doen’t know, sir — there be a 
, great many beautiful and pleasant 
places here — but still, sir, I have 
heerd say that because our county 
be so cold, — there be less people 
, in it — for its size — than in finy 
| other county.” • 
l “Yes,” I said, “I have heard 
< before, that it is not populous.* I 


don’t wonder at it. The mist docs 
not socm to clear up from these 
hills.” 

“ No, sir. It be a ‘ misty morn- 
ing.* It is rising a little you see, 
sir. Hark at the sheep bell !” 

/‘Yes. What a number of Sheep ! 

I can sec now,” I said — “they look 
like little dots on the hills — 1 can’t 
see any one taking care of them.** 

“ They doesn’t want much taking 
care of, sir — they take care of 
themselves and help themselves. 
They’re all in disorder now, — but 
if they hear any noise — or think 
there be any danger. Ah ! look 
now, sir — they be alarmed, — they 
have, heard something, and haveafl 
run together.” 

“ Yes,” 1 said, “ how orderly they 
are — there they go, in a line. The 
. old sheep with the bell is first, and 
the others arc behind him. There 
they go ! marching in a row like a 
regiment of soldiers.” 

“They often walk so, sir, and 
d’ye see these ’ere marks like little 
paths ? These have been made by 
them when marching — they are 
called 1 sheep walks.’ ” 

“ Why — my good friend ! — it is 
8 o'clock!! No wonder tlift I 
begin to feel hungry — and, I’m 
afraid I am keeping you from your 
work. I must go.” 

“And, you’ll be wanting your 
breakfast very much , sir, by the 
time 3% get home. I’m afraid ye’ll 
not see the hills to-day — it be too • 
cloudy and misty.” ' 

“ Well, good bye, my friend !* 

“ Good bfc, sir. I he much ob- 
liged to you for them three shil- 
lings. I’ll buy some meat for my 
little girl, and some for my dog.” 
And the dog, who had been paying 
great attention, and had listened 
particularly to the histoty of the 
sheep, wagged his short tail at this, 
looked great gladness out of his 
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| eyes, then barked “ good bye,” and 
j followed his master. 

I Poor man, I thought, as I saun- 
| tered down the hills, I shall get 
. more pleasure than he will from that 
j three shillings ; because, I know it is 
worth to him as much as three 
pounds would be to me. Yes, that 
was a good “ bargain ” when I made 
himmy guide ; for the three shillings 
have changed to just twenty times 
their value in going from my 
pocket to his. I’m very much 
pleased. 

After breakfast, I looked for the 
shape and the boundaries of Cum- 
berland on my map, and made these 
; notes which I send you, and re- 
main, 

Dear children, 

Your ever loving friend, 

IIenky Young. 


Notes.— CUMBERLAND. 

(1.) Cumberland has a long , iri'e- 
gular shape. 

" (2.) It is bounded 6 a the north by 
Scotland ; on the east by Northum- 
berland; on the west by the Solway 
Firth ; and on the south by West- < 

MORELAND. 

(3.) Between Cumberland and \ 
Northumberland are the Cheviot |, 
Hills. These hills are the beginning j 
of a long line of mountains which i 
run through England , and are called 
“ The Northern Range.” They are 
very “ bleak ” places , and are some- 
thing like the county itself which 
consists of bleak mountains , beau- 
tiful lakes , barren moors, and wild, 
uncultivated wastes. 

On this account , Cumberland 
has not many inhabitants. Indeed, 
it is the least populous county in 
England \ in proportion to its size. 

There arc three mountains , named . 
Saddleback, Skiddaw , and Sea-fell . 


Mother, how still tlio baby lies ! 

1 cannot bear bis breath, 

I cannot see bis laughing eyes — 

They tell me this is Death I 

They say that be again will rise 
More beautiful than now, 

That God will bless him in the shies — 
J)li, mother, tell me how I 

Look at that wither’d worm, my love, 
An er^pty shell it lies ; 

Now raise your wandering glance 
above, 

To where yon insect flies. 

O mother ! now I know full well, 

1 If God that worm can change, 

Anil draw it from this broken cell, 

On golden wings to range, 

How beautiful will Brother be, 

When God shall gife him wings f . 
Above this dying world to flee, 

And live with heavenly things ! 
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U A fool utteretk all his mind ; hut 

a wise man keepeth it in till after - 

wards.” — Prov. xxik. 11 . 

One Two 

Three Four 

Five Six 

Seven Eight 

Nine Ten 

Eleven Twelve 

ed id the clock in the Market place. 

“ Shut — Books ! ” said the 
Schoolmaster. 

Soon, the books were collected — 
the boys made their bow to tlieir 
teacher, and went out for their 
half-holiday. 

“Now, boys 1” said Edward 
Eversure, who was the head 
scholar, “ we are to meet at three 
for Cricket. Every member of the 
club who may be late, to be fined 
one halfpenny. — Rule the third.” 

Every boy intended to enjoy 
himself that afternoon, for it was 
the 1st of May ; and there was to 
be plenty of dancing and fun on 
the common. So at three o’clock 
manyofthem met for cricket, played 
till they were tired, and then sat 
down to rest. 

“ Do you know,” said Eversure, 
“that the chimney-sweeps have 
made a Jack-in-thc-Green this 
year? It is seven feet high, and 
there is a crown on the top, made 
of silver-paper.” 

“Yes,'* said James, who had just 
come in , — u I saw it as I came past 
the Workhouse, but it had a golden 
crown : at least, it was coverea jvith 
gilt.” 

“I am sure it was not,” said 


Eversure. “ Don’t you know gilt 
from silver? Why, I saw Hawkins, 
the chimney-sweep, buying the 
tinsel for it last week, when 1 went 
to get a peg-top:* and the Jack-in- 
thc-Green came past our house 
this morning.” 

“ Well, Eversure, I saw the gilt 
crown on it ; and there were four 
dancers.” 

“There, James ! that shows that 
you must have made a mistake. 
There were six dancers, and a boy 
and a girl.” 

“ But, Eversure, I counted the 
dancers, and saw the crown my- 
self.” 

“Well, then, that shows that you 
did not count properly : for how 
could there have been a gilt crown, 
and six dancers, when there was a 
silver crown and four dancers. You 
don’t mean to say that / have made 
a mistake, do you?” 

James. I don’t say anything about 
that. I only say that I saw a gol- 
den crown, and four dancers ; f and ! 
that I am sure about. 

Eversure. Then, of course, you 
mean to ss^r that I am wrong l 

James. No; I am not speaking 
about you. I am only speaking 
aboutfmyself. I don’t say whether 
you are right or wrong; I only tell 
you what I saw . 

Eversure. Then, tha t shows tnat 
you know tfothi^g at all about it. 
And, I’ll prove it; for here they 
come ! I can hear them, at the 
back of the Workhouse. 

“I can hear them!” cried ano- 
ther boy. “I can hear a drum, 
and u mouth-organ ; but the sound 
comes from the High Street. Now, 
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I think I can hear a sound coming 
both ways.” 

“ No,” said Evcrsure, “ it can’t 
be in that. direction. Here they 
are ! they* arc coining down the 
Workh ousc Lan e ; loo k at the crowd. 
Now we can see them: one, two, 
three, four men. There must be 
some more— there were six !” 

“There arc no more,” said James, 
“only four; and, now I’ll ask you 
all, if that crown is not of a gold 
colour?” 

Evcrsure. Ah, hut look this way ! 
Here is another Jack-in-tlie-Grcen. 
It is coming up the High Street. 
Here they come! Six (lancers, a 
boy and a girl, and a silver crown. 
You see I am not wrong, after 
all. 

“ And yet, Evcrsure,” said J ames, 
“ you sec I was right. I did not 
make a mistake.” 

“ And so was I right,” said 
Evcrsure; “ I didn’t make a mis- 
take.” 

“Yes, you did!” cried several 
boys; “you said that James was 
wrong — that was a mistake.” 

“You should only have been 
sure of what you saw yourself” said 
j one. 

j “ Yes,” said another, “ you went 
! a little too far, for you contradicted 
| James ; and that was a rather rude 
j thing for a gentleman to do.” 


“I’ll never be sure of anything 
again,” said Evcrsure to his father 
at tea time, after lie had told him 
the history of the dispute. 

“ That will nof be ’Hght,” said 
his papa. “ If we were not sure 
about anything in this world, we 
should always be in trouble.” 

“ Then, was it right for me to 
be 6ure that there were six dancers 
and a silver crown, to the Jack-in- 
the-Green?” 
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“ Yes. If you had taken pains 
to count them, and had counted 
them slowly, you ought to have 
bc^n sure about it.*. I should 
have thought you a foolish boy, if 
you had not been. There are 
many things in this world which 
people should always be sure of. 
Nearly all the truth you find out 
with your eyes and/ your other | 
senses, you should be able to speak i 
of without hesitation.” j 

“ Well, then, papa, I was sure 
that there were six dancers; and, 
it was the most natural thought 
I could have in my mind, that 
if I was right, he must be 
wrong.’” 

“Both things were quite natu- 
ral,” said his papa, “ but you ought 
not to have felt quite sure of ! 
both. j 

“The first thought — that you j 
were right, you ought to have de- i 
dared most positively, because you ' 
saw the sweeps ; but as to the second j 
thought I you did not know what 
might have happened since you | 
saw the sweeps in the morning, j 
and ought to have said nothing ! 
about it. 

“ When James declared what he 
had seen, you ought to have said 
to yourself, ‘ his eyes seem to be 
as good as mine, and he can see 
very well, — he is as likely to be 
right as I am. I will not say that 
he is wrong, but will keep that in 
till afterwards.’ ” 

Eversure . But still, I felt so sure 
that he was wrong. 

P. Yes, you felt that; but you 
did not thiiik enough. Many peo- 
ple aie often so foolish as to say 
everything they feel as well as 
think; and then they have to learn 
this proverb: — 

“A fool uttereth all his mind; 
but a wise man keepeth it in till 
afterwards.” i 
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DULCE DOMUM. 

Bino a sweet melodious measure) 

Waft enchanting lays around, 

Home’s a theme replete with pleasure. 

Home ! a grateful theme resound. 

Home 1 sweet home ! an ample treasure, 

Home I with every blessing crown’d, 

Home ! perpetual source of pleasure. 

Home ! a noble strain resound. * 

Lo I the joyful hour advances, 

Happy season of delight I 

Festal songs, and festal dances, 

All our tedious toil requite. 

Homo ! sweet home 1 &c. 

Leave, my wearied muse, thy learning, 

Leave thy task, so hard to boar ; 

Leave thy labour, ease returning, 

Leave my bosom, 0 my care l 
Homo! sweet home 1 Ac. 

See the yoar, the meadow, smiling, 

Let us then a smile display; 

Hurnl sports, our pain beguiling, 
ltural pastimes call away. 

Home I sweet home ! Ac. 

Now the swallow seeks her dwelling, 

And no longer loves to roam ; 

Her example thus impelling, 

Let us seek our native home. 

Horae 1 sweet home ! Ac. • 

Let both men and steeds assemble, 

Panting fqr the wide champaign, 

Let the ground beneath us tremble, 

While we scour along tho plain. 

Home! sweet home I Ac. 9 

• 

Oh, what rapture! oh, what blisses! 

When we gain the lovely gate I 

Mother’s arms, and mother’s kisses, 

There our blest arrival wait. 

> Home f sweet home ! Ac. 

TllAININO-flCnOOL SONG BOOK. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 
FROM A VEGETABLE 
(Concluded). 

Ion . We have noticed five dif- 
ferences between the Animals and 
Vegetables, mamma. But, now I 
have thought of a very great dif- 
ference. All animals know things 
— vegetables donfc know anything. 
Even if you could hurt a tree — 
give it pain — it would not know 
it. If a tree could smell the 
flowers underneath it, or hear 
when the wind is coming, it would 
not know anything about it. I 
wonder which is my onjau of know- 
imj. 

M. We will sec, Ion. Suppose 
you had a pain in your toe ! your 
toe wouldn’t know it. 

Ion. No. Not any of my toes 
know much, not even my great 
toe ; — then which part of my body 
would know about the pain ? 

M. Your body cannot know, 
Ion. It is only you who know, 
and, the organ you know with is 
called the Brain. 

Ion. But, mamma, if the pain 
were in my toe, how could it be in 
my brain? How could it reach 
there, when my brain is at the 
top, and my toe at the bottom of 
my body? il 

M. Do you not remember my 
telling you about your nerves ? I 
told you that they conveyed pain, 
that some conveyed scents, others 
tastes, and so on. 

W. 1 remember that, mamma. 

, Let us have another proof of that 
fact. I will tread on Ion’s toe. 

Ion. Ah, mamma! I felt the 
pain directly Willie did it. How 
quickly the nerves carried it up to 
my brain! — in an instant. 
l, M. Yes, Ion. You have heard 
of the Electric Telegraph,— and 


you have seen the wires by the 
side of the railroad. You know 
that when a man mak&s a message 
in London, those wires will convey 
it 100 miles directly — with the 
quickness of lightning. Now, you 
have a telegraph in all parts of 
you body, but instead of wires, you 
have nerves. 

Ion. Yes, mamma, and here is 
the central station. No! the ter- 
minus — and all 11 the lines” of my 
nerves end there! 

M. And, so all the knowledge 
gained by your senses is conveyed 
there. Every smell your nose 
finds out, every sound your cars 
hear, every shape and colour and 
difference of size your eyes see — 
all find their way up there ! j 

W. And, mamma, do all these . 
things— smells, sounds, and tastes i 
— travel along the nerves? Ah, 
no wonder that my brain knows 
everything that happens to me! 

It ought to be called llic organ of 
knowing. I think that the baby 
will be a very knowing fellow', be- 
cause he lias such a large head. 

M. Instead of calling your brain 
the organ of knowing, you may 
call it the organ of consciousness. 
But you must know that not all 
Animals have a brain — indeed, 
there are some in which men can- 
not find any nerves. 

Ion. Then we must only say 
“ mqny animals have.” Now then 
— 6th difference , — Many Animals 
have an organ of consciousness (or 
knowing) called u the Brain.*' 

Vegetables have not any power 
of knowing . 

M. Now, I think we will write 
down all these six distinctions, 
again— and put them together in 
one lesson. 

L. But, mamma,* please stop! 

I have just thought of another dif- - j 
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fcrence. Animals can speak. That 
is to say, they can make a noise. 
Some can -chirp, and others can 
bleat! # 

W. Yes, and animals can crow, 
and animals can bark, — and can 
• buzz, — and can bellow, and howl, 
and sing! — and some can say, 
*■ What’s o’clock?” 

Ion. And some can say Cnck-oo ! 
Hut not all animals have organs 
of speech ; you never heard a worm 
speak, nor a fish. 

L. Then we will say, 7tli differ- 
ence, — Most Animals have organs 
of speech. 

Vegetables have not organs of 
speech. 

Now, wc will write the lesson. 

Lesson 6. How we know an 
Animal from a Vegetable. 

We know an Animal from a. 
Plant — 

(1.) Because it can move from, 
one place to another of its own ac- 
cord, and, therefore , only requires 
one mouth, *which it can ies to its 
food. 

(2.) It eats solid food, and has 
an organ, called a Stomach, to di- 
gest it. 

(3.) It has an organ for circu- 
lating its blood, called a Heart. 


(4.) An organ for purifying its 
blood, and for breathing , called the 
Lungs. 

(5.) Organs of feeling + or sensa- 
tion , called Nerves. 

(6.) An organ of consciousness 
(or knowing), called the Brain. 

(7.) An organ of Speech. 


M. You must? remember, how- 
ever, that not all animals have 
these things. If you find a living 
thing with all these distinctions, 
you may at once be sure that it is 
an animal. 

IF. And I could tell, mamma, if 
it had only some of these things. 

M. Yes. If, when you found a 
living thing, you could only ob- 
serve that it had the power of 
knowing, or consciousness , this dis- 
tinction would he quite enough. 
It must he an animal. 

This is a distinction whfch all 
animals have. Many animals 
have not all the other six distinc- 
tions, hut this one they must have. 
So, when you find a living thing 
which has not any consciousness — 
no matter what it is like — it must 
be— • 

L., W.j Ion, tip Ada. A vegeta- 
ble. 


THE STARS ARE JJRIGTTT. 


The stars are bright ■ 
This beautiful night, 

But when the moon appears, 
They’ll fade as soon 
As lamps at noon, 

In the brightness that she wears ; 
The stars grow dull, 

The moon at full, 
lias now her course begun ; 

Her light will fail, v 
Her orbf^ow pale, 

Before the glorious sun. 


The sun’s bright rays, 

That dazzle and blaze, 

Will soon go down in night, • 
But heaven above, 

So full of Ipve, 

Will never lose its light; 

More bright than snns 
The starry crowns 
That saints and angels wear ; 

But these are dim 
Compared with Him 
Who reigns in glory there. 

TRAINING-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 
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10th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 

THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

INVASION OP THE DANES. 

P. Where did we stop in our 
history last week ? 

L. At the end of “ The period 
of the Saxon Heptarchy.” We had 
learned of three periods : — 

The Homan period , which ended 
A.D. 430; 

The period of the Saxon Inva- 
sion , which ended A.D. 600 ; and 

The period of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, which ended A.D. 827. 

P. Then, to-day, we will begin 
a new period — the period of the 
Saxon Kingdom. I said, you may 
remember, that the seven Saxon 
Kingdoms were united — forming a 
kingdom which was called Eng- 
land. 

W. And I suppose that now, 
when they had “ settled down,” the 
people began to make themselves 
comfortable. 

P. They had only begun to make 
themselves comfortable, Willie, 
when some new visitors came. 

L. Did they send in their cards? 
P. No; for they knew they were 
not ranted, I’m sure : too many 
people had come from Europe al- 
ready. The population of England 
was made up of Britons. Romans, 
and many Saxon tribes, so that 
there were three or four different 
languages spoken in the if 1 and. 
And, now, Egbert had only been 
king of England five years, when 
there came this most terrible com- 
pany. ( 

L. What part “of Europe did 
they come from, papa? 

P. Get your map of Europe and 
you will see. Opposite England is 
a small country called Denmark, 
consisting of a peninsula, and some 
little islands. At the east of Den- 
mark is a sea called the Baltic; 
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and at the north of Denmark and 
the Baltic are two countries called 
Sweden and Norway. ^ In the is- 
lands of the Baltic, and in the 
coasts of the countries round it, 
these lived barbarians, who were 
called Danes. 

They were much like the ancient 
Saxons, except that they liked to 
fight on the sea instead of the land. 
With their ships they paid visits to 
countries far and near, to rob and 
kill the people. Living in a cold 
climate, they were veiy strong, and 
were rough and savage pirates. 
They seized the ships of other 
lands, robbed and murdered the 
sailors in the vessels they met on 
the waters; and, in time, they be- 
came masters and kings of the sea. 

Very fierce fellows were these 
“Sea-kings.” Poor creatures! they 
thought it was a fine thing to fight. 
They would fight like men who 
were mad ; for they liked to be slain 
in battle, and thought it was the 
only proper way to tlie I A sea- 
king would not appear before his 
god after death, unless he was 
covered with wounds. So, if any 
king had the misfortune to live to 
grow old, he would, just before he 
died, cut great wounds in his body j 
that Woden might think he had 
been killed in a fight ; or, he would 
load a ship heavily with stones, 
bore holes in it, and sink to the 
bottom of the sea. 

The Danes would tell you “ That 
is an honourable death, — only cow- 
ards die in their beds !” 

So, it is no wonder that when 
they liked to be killed they were 
always fighting. They attacked 
Germany, France, and Spain; — 
went down in their ships to the 
Mediterranean, attacked Sicily, 
Italy, Rome, and even Africa. 
Then they had some struggles with 
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the Saracens, the fierce followers 
of the false prophet Mahomet, 
whose “ religion ” was then spread- 
ing very fast. You shall hear more 
about Mahomet one day. I have 
heard, too, that there is very little 
doubt of their having made an ex- 
pedition to America, a land which 
was not yet discovered. 

So, having fought in so many 
lands, it might be expected that 
they would attack so near a coun- 
try as England. When, therefore, 
Egbert had been king for about 
five years, in many parts of Kent 
was heard a ciy of “ The Danes !” 
“the Danes!” — Down they had 
come with fire and sword, burning 
the cottages, and murdering the 
people of the island of Sheppey, a 
place very near to the Isle of 
Thanet, which the poor Britons 
had first given to the Saxons. Eg- ■ 
bert, when he heard of this, tried 
to catch and punish them ; but this 
time they made their escape in 
safety. 

The next year they came again. 
They came with thirty-five ships, 
and landed in Dorsetshire. They 
then travelled into Cornwall ; but 
they were met and driven away by 
Egbert, who afterwards defeated 
them in two other great battles, 
and then died. 

Egbert was succeeded by his 
son Ethelwolf, and by his grand- 
sons Ethelbald, Etiielbert. and 
Ethelred. During the short reigns 
of these kings, which lasted alto- 
gether about thirty years, the Danes 
came almost every year to plunder 
the country, and to carry away 
riches. 

Once they came with 350 ves- 


sels, and made a settlement, or 
cologiy, in the Isle of Thanet. Eg- 
bert’s son, Ethelwolf, was then 
king; but he could not* drive them 
away. He, therefore, made a pil- 
grimage to Borne, with his little son 
Alfred, who was then about six 
years old. There lie made great 
presents of money — some for the 
lamps of St. Peter ; some for the 
lamps of St. Paul ; and he gave 
much money to the Pope himself. 
The people of England thought that 
by such good deeds the favour of 
Heaven would be gained, and that 
they should be safe from the at- 
tacks of the Danes. But the Danes 
came down from the Isle of Tlianct, 
burnt the cities of Canterbury and 
London, and spread themselves all 
over the country. They continued 
their cruel ravages until the end of 
the reigns of Ethelbald, Etiielbert, 
and tfthelred, the three grandsons 
of Egbert ; and by that time the 
island was nearly overrun with 
these robbers. 

They killed the Saxon farmers, 
and made themselves at home in 
their cottages. They ate, drank, 
and feasted on their farms, and 
treated the people as their liaves. 
When they found a monastery 
(where, you will remember, the 
monks li^ed), they stole the gold, 
silver, and jewels, which had been 
placed there for protection, and 
oftefc set the building on lire. 

The country was thus in a most 
miserable and distressed state, when 
in the year 871 there came tff the 
throne a •man, who was destined 
to be a great ling. He was the 
fourth grandson of King Egbert, 
and was called Alfred. 
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THE N,ORTHEHN SEAS. 

Ur ! up ! let us a voyage' tnke, 

Why sit we here n tease? 

Find us a vessel tight nnd snug, 

Hound for the Northern Seas. 

I long to see the Northern Lights, 

"With their rushing splendours fly, 

Like living things with tlannng wings, 

•Wide o’er the wond’rous sky. 

I long to see those icc-hergs vast, 

With hcHds all crowned with snow; 

Whoso green roots sleep in the awful deep, 

Two hundred futhuma low ! 

I long to hear tho tlmnd’ring crash 
Of their terrific full, 

And the echoes from a thousand cliffs, 

Like lonely voices call. 

There shall wc spc the fierce white bear, 

The sleepy seals aground. 

And the spouting whales, that to ond fro 
ShU with a dreary sound. 

There may wc trend on depths of ice. 

That, the hairy mammoth hide, 

Perfect, ns when in tunes of old 
The mighty creature died. 

And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven’s deep blue. 

We’ll traverse tho azure waves, the herds 
Of tho dread sea-horse to view. 

We’ll pass the shores of solemn pine, 

Where wolves and black bears prowl; 

And nwny^o the rocky isles of mist, 

To rouso the northern fowl. 

And there in wastes of the silent sky, 

With silent eifrth below, r 

We shall see far off, to his lonely rock, 

The lonoly eaglo go. 

Then softly, softly will we tread 
R* inland streams, to see 

Where the corra’rnnt of the silent north 
Sits thero all silently. 

We’ve visited the northern climo, 

Its cold nnd ice-bound main ; 

So now, let us back to a dearefr land, » 

To Britain back again ! 
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| COFFEE. 

I M. Here afe Bomc Coffcc-bcr-* 
| lies. 

j W. What nasty looking things ! 

{ — they don’t look nice and brown, 

! like the Coffee in papa’s cup. 

1 M. That is because they have 
J not been roasted. Tell me some 
of the qualities of these berries, 
j W. I should be ashamed of my 
j qualities, if I were a berry. In 
j the 1st place, they all have a dirty 
' yellow colour; in the 2nd place, 
they have not half so nice a smell 
as the brown berries — indeed, they 
have no smell at all. 

Ion. So, they are m-odorous. 
Let me taste them. Bah! They 
have a. very nasty taste. 

M. So you may say of the cof- 
fee-berries which are not roasted, 
that they arc of a dingy yellow 
colour; inodorous; disagreeable to 
the taste — and, yet — the qualities 
i | which render coffee so nice to 
| , drink, must be in these berries — 
j I for the mere roasting could not 
! make them taste so. Now — here 
, ' arc some roasted berries for you. 
i Let Lucy examine them. 

| L. They have a brown colour. 

! W. But what sort of a brown? 
There are so many “ browns.” 

L. A rich deep brown, a ches- 
nut brown. 2ndly, They break 
easily — almost as easily as the 
brown crust of bread — so, they a*c 
crisp. 3rdly, They have a nice 
smell. I should call it a peculiar 
smell — it is very peculiar. It is 
not sweet, like the smell of a 
flower. 

W. Let me smell it, please. It 
is not a sweet smell, and yet it is 
rich. It smells something like 
spice. What defc you call such a 
smell, mamma? 

M. We say it is aromatic. Tell 


me something else which has an 
aromatic smell. 

L. Nutmegs have, m&myio, and 
Cloves, and Cinnamon — and, all 
Spices, I suppose. 

Ion. And Camphor has, and 
Myrrh, I think. 

M. Yes. This scent is peculiar 
to the Spices, and one or two 
other productions* of hot coun- 
tries. 

L. The taste of the hcrrics, 
mamma, is rather bitter, but still 
it is agreeable. So I shall say 
that roasted coffee-berries arc of a 

deep brown colour, 
crisp, 

aromatic, and 
agreeable to the taste. 

M. There arc more qualities 
yet. You cannot, however, find 
them out by observing the coffee- 
berries tttfcinsclves. You can only 
discover them when you have 
taken the coffee into your stomach, ! 
and begin to feel its effect on your 
body — 

Ion. What is an effect? 

W. I can tell you,' Ion. Suppose 
I were to strike you — then, you 
would feci a pain — that would J>e 
the effect of my striking you. 

Ion. And I can tell you another 
effect. I should be angry with 
you. * 

W. Yes, and if I were to hurt 
you m^ch, you would cry. That 
would be an effect — the effect of 
the pain. 

Ion. Then, my eyes would bo 
red, that would be another effect — 
the effect of the c.ying. I think I 
know now, what an effect is. It is 
something that is done to you. 

W. It is not that, exactly. It 
is that which comes after anything 
that is done to you. Because — 
listen— if I strike you, I give you 
a blow — that is what is done to 
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you. The pain comes after the fire with the poker — stir it up. * ^ 
blow, and that is its effect. , Then, the fires burn brighter and 

Ion. Yes, and my crying would faster for a time ; but if you give 
be the consequence of the pain — it much stimulating, it goes out 
the effect of it. And that which sooner, or, it bums too fast, then 1 

comes after the crying is redness in it afterwards looks very dull. ! 

r»y eyes— so red eyes arc the effect W. And when you stimulate a 
of crying. I know now. The horse with a whip, he trots along 1 
effect is — the consequence of a thing faster for a little w»hilc, but he gets 
— the consequence of an action tired sooner, unless you keep on " 
done to you. stimulating him. 

M. This may be very true ; but M. But let us return to the ! 
you have forgotten the coffee: that coffee. Coffee does not stimulate 
is the effect of talking about things people very strongly; — it is a gen- 
which do not belong to your sub- tie stimulant. So, there arc very ! 

ject. Now, suppose, Willie, that few who do not like it. , 

you drank two cups of strong coffee It has another effect. If people 
— when you had performed the ac- drink it when they are tired, after I 
tion, what would be the effect of it has stimulated them, it seems to 
it ? put new strength in them, causes 

W. I cannot tell, mamma! for them to feel fresh again. 

I never did drink two cups of strong L. Then the “ freshness,” mam- 
coffee. Just let me perform that ma, is the effect of the stimulat- 
action, and then I shall see. ing. 

M. No, Willie. I am afraid that M. Yes. The other night your 
it would have a bad effect upon papa was rather tired and sleepy, 
you ; it would make you ill. But and yet he wanted to sit up and 
if a man were very tired, and were study, so he drank some coffee to 
to drink some strong coffee, it would refresh him, and keep him awake, 
make his blood circulate more ra- Many gentlemen at Oxford and 
pidly, and appear to stir him up. Cambridge, when they want to 
Ion. And what arc we to call study at night, drink it in order to 
coffee, mamma, because it will stir refresh themselves, 
up a man ? Ion. So we will say that it has 

M. There is a Latip word slim - two effects, mamma. It is stimu- 
ulare, which means to stir up ; and lating and refreshing, and some- 
from that word we call the coffee times, I think, the coffee makes 
stimulating. u yon feel more comfortable ; — it 

L. Then, mamma, beer, gin, and makes people look more cheerful, 
wine arc stimulating. That is an effect^ perhaps. 

* M . Yes ; but you must under- L. Yes. Once when papa had 
stand that these things which stim- been soaked in the rain, he order- 
ulate, or stimulants as they are ed some warm coffee as he came 
called, are not often good things ; in, and after he had taken it, I 
their pleasant effects do not con- heard him say how comfortable he 
tinue for a long time ; indeed, their was — he looked rather glad! 
effects change and become unplea- M. Well, that was the effect of 
sant. the coffee. It makes people cheer- 

ion. I know that, mamma ; be- ful, and it brings gladness out from 
cause we sometimes stimulate the them. 
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Now, there are two Latin words 
— “ ex,” which means out of, and 
“ hilare, ” wlgch means to mak% 
glad; and from these words, we 
make our English word, exhilarat- 
ing. 

W. So, exhilarating means — 
“ making the gladness come out of 
you.” • 

M. It means “to make cheerful” 
— and, because coffee makes us 
cheerful, we say it is exhilarating. 

Ion. And so is tea exhilarating! 
How people get glad, and talk after 
tea. 

M. There arc some other effects. 
It often has some bad effects on 
the stomach, especially with thin 


lean people. People, whom we 
call “ hilious ; n — but we cannot talk 
of these effects to-day. 

L. Then I will count* up the 
qualities of the Coffee, mamma, 
before we leave off. 

Unroasted Coffee-berries are 
of a dingy yellow colour, 
inodorous, and ' 
disagreeable tp the taste. 

Boasted Coffee-berries are 
of a deep brown colour, 
crisp, 

aromatic, and 
agreeable to the taste ; 
whilst, in their effects, they are re- 
freshing, stimulating, and exhilar- 
ating. 


TIIE SICKLE AND THE SWOItD. 

There went two reapers forth at morn, 
Strong, earnest men were they, 

Bent, each at his appointed task, 

To labour through the day. 

One hied him to the valley, whore 
ltipo stood the golden grain ; 

He reaped, and bound it into sheaves, 
And sang a merry strain. 

And lo ! the other takes his stand, 
Where rolls the battle’s tide, 

His weapon, late so clear and bright, 
With Banguine gore is dyed ; t 

And furiously he tramples down 
And lays the ripe corn lo\j ; 

He is death’s reaper, and ho gives 
A curse with every blow. 

To which of these two earnest men 
Most honour should wo give, • 

He who destroys, or works to save 
The food, whereby we live? 

And by the mighty Judge of all 
Which, think ye, is abhorred ? 

Which deems He best for men to use— 
► The sickle, or the sword ? 


adams’s peace lyrics. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 1 

t • CARLISLE. 

Dear Children — 

It is not very far from the Che- 
viot Hills to Carlisle. I forget now 
how many miles. Peg reached 
there in the afternoon. 

I had heard it called “bonny 
Carlisle ” in one of the border songs ; 
and I found that it really was a 
bonny-looking town. It is built 
on a high piece of ground, whilst 
the country all round is a beautiful 
plain, with corn-fields, meadow- 
lands, the river Eden, and the 
river Caldcr flowing through it. 

Well ! I thought — tlic country 
may be barren on the whole ; but 
the people who built the capital 
chose a very pretty place for it, 
with plenty of rich and fertile land. 

But the town itself was very 
pleasant to look at. It is one of 
the walled cities of England ; and, 
as it is higher than the land on 
which I was standing, I could sec 
very plainly the old Castle and the 
Cathedral, both built of reddish 
stone ; and the new bridge over the 
rityjr Eden, built of white free- 
stone. 

IE. Then it has lime in it, if it is 
made of freestone. 

Whilst T was at Carlisle, I learned 
several particulars about the plaee, 
which I will tell you. % 

The old Castle was built in the 
time of a king called William 
Hufus. It was once the prison of 
an unfortunate queen, called Mary 
Queen of Scofa. This queen had 
offended her people so much that 
she was obliged to fly from her 
country ; and one night she and a 
Scotch gentleman come in a little 
boat across the Solway Firth, which 
on may see is at the west of Cum- 
erland. 
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At this time England was go- 
verned by Queen Elizabeth, whom, 

*1 dare say, you haveoften heard of. 
Elizabeth, instead of feeling sorry 
for Mary, and trying to help her, shut 
her up in Carlisle Castle ; and, I 
am ashamed to say, that, after a 
great many years, gshe removed her # 
to another castle, and caused her 
to be beheaded. 

Soon after this, Queen Elizabeth 
died ; then James Stuart, the king 
of Scotland, who was Mary’s son, 
came to be king of England also ; 
and ever since then, England and 
Scotland have been governed by 
one king. 

Whilst I was at Carlisle, I heard 
some tales about the walls and for- 
tifications. When England and 
Scotland were made into one king- 
dom, they really were not wanted 
any longer; and I should think 
that the Carlisle folk would have 
done well to have destroyed them.. 

It appears that James Stuart, the* 
son of Mar}', was not a good king 
nor were any of the kings of that 
family. When his son, Charles I., 
came to the throne, he governed so 
badly that, after a time, the people 
and parliament disobeyed him ; 
and, for many years, there was 
what is called a civil war. 

W. I never thought that people 
could be civil in v ar time. 

L. “ Civil war” does not mean 
that the people who fight are polite 
to one another; but, that people 
of the same country fight with each 
other. 

W. I don’t think that that is 
true. You don’t mean to say that 
English people would tiy to kill 
Englishmen! 

Z. We shall see : — Some of the 
people and soldiers, who thought 
that the Icing was right, fought 
| against those people and soldiers 
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who thought that the parliament 
was right ; and there was war and 
murder all ovgf the countiy. % 

So, when the king's soldiers saw 
that Curlislc had fortifications and 
walls, theymarchcdagainstthe city, 
seized it, and shut themselves up 
in it. The army of the parliament 
9 then came to attack them ; they 
encamped all round the walls of 
the city, and began what was called 
a siege. 

When they could not take the 
city, they next resolved to starve 
their countrymen ; so they made a 
blockade, which means that the 
inhabitants were all shut in. 

The townsmen dared not, now, 
go outside the gates, for fear lest 
they should be killed ; they had no 
other food except that which was 
i inside the city, and when that was 
all gone, they began to feel hungry. 

In the British Museum there is 
an account of this siege, and of 
some of the people’s sufferings and 
troubles. It was written by a man 
w ho was in the city at the time ; 
here is a part of it : — 

At Christmas, all the corn and cat- 
tle were taken from the citizens, and 
were divided every week amongst the 
families according to their numbers. 

• • • • * 

, April 3. — The horses had only 
thatch for food, all other provisions 
being exhausted. 

May 10. — A fat horse being taken 
from the enemy, was sold for 10s. a* 
quarter. 

May 23. — Provisions almost spent. 

May 30. — News that the king was 
oome into Westmorland. (They then 
expected that he would soon be there 
to help them.) The garrison were so 
glad that day that they ate three days’ 
provision, and repented with a cup of 
cold water three days afterward. • 

June 5. — Herapseed, dogs, and rats 
were eaten. The citizens so shrunk, 
that they could hot choose but laugh. 


at one another to see their clothes hang 
on them, as upon men on gibbets,— 
for, one might put one’s hood and 
fists between tho doublets and shirts 
of many of them. 

June 17. — The garrison had only 
half a pound of horseflesh each, for 
four days. 

June 22. — Some soldiers came to 
the common bakehouse, and took away 
all the horseflesh fron^tho poor people, 
who were os near starving as thern- 
sclvcs. 

June 23. — 1 The townsmen petitioned 
Sir Thomas Glenham that the horse- 
flesh might not be taken away, and 
suid that they really were not able to 
endure the famine any longer. Seve- 
rul women met ut the Cross, abusing 
Sir Henry Stradling, the governor, 
who threatened to fire on them : — they 
begged it as a mercy, bo he went away 
with tears in his eyes, and said he 
cojuld not mend their commons. 

There ! how would you like to 
live in a town during a siege ? 

Ion. I would rather have been 
outside the walls. The towns- 
people would have been happier 
just then if they had had no forti- 
fications at all. 

L. Yes ; for they were in trouble 
about them again ; at least, theft 
grandchildren were. Listen ! 

Not much more than 100 years 
ago— in the f'ear 1745 — Carlisle 
was again besieged. 

The Stuart kings had governed 
so badly «h at one of them, called 
James II., was obliged to run away, 
just as Mary Queen of Scots did.. 
About 50 years afterwards, in 1745, 
his grandson, Gharlcg Stuart, came 
over to England; and, declaring 
that he was the proper person to 
be king, he was joined by several 
Scotch noblemen, and thousands of 
Highlanders, who inarched with 
him to England. They besieged 
Carlisle and took it; and then 
caused “Prince Charlie” to be 
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proclaimed king of England. After 
they left the city, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the commander of the 
king’s soldiers, came and besieged 
it once more. 

The first day that I came to Car- 
lisle, I went to see the Cathedral 
of the city ; but I was not much 
pleased with it. 

The streets Jiere are very full on 
a market-day. I made inquiries 
about the manufactures of the town, 
and found that they were cotton, 
whips, hats, and fish-hooks. I saw 
also quantities of salmon, which 
had been caught in the river Eden ; 
some of it had been sent away by 
the different railroads that meet 
here. 

I left Carlisle on the second day, 
and passed several places worthy 
of notice. I heard that on the 
western coast there are two large 
ports called Workington and 
Whitehaven, where there are 
coal-mines, which extend many 
thousand feet under the sea. 

I also heard an account of a vil- 
lage called Borrowdale, where 
there is a famous mine. This mine 
contains a black substance called 
jMumbngo, and by the country peo- 
ple “Wad.” You, however, would, 
if you saw it, call it black-lead; but 
this is not a proper name for it, 
as it does not contain a particle 
of lead, but consists of charcoal and 
iron. This plumbago mi^e is the 
only one in England. I have heard 
that at one time it was only opened 
now and then — perhaps, every two 
or three years— lest frhe stock should 
be consumed; tor the holes in which 
it is found aro not very large. 


From day to day we humbly own 
The hand that feeds us still ; 

Give us our bread, and teach to rest 
Contented in thy will. 

\*»K 


Near Borrowdale i s a town called j 
Keswici% where there are large ! 
factories for making^the plumbago j 
into pencils. 

About eighteen miles from Kes- ! 
wick is a large market town called j 
Penrith. It is on the borders of i 
Westmoreland. Here 1 stopped for i 
the night ; and afiier 1 had been to J 
see the town, in which 1 did not ; 
observe anything worth relating, I 
made the following notes. 

I am, 

Dear children, 

Your affectionate friend, 

Henry Young. 

CUMBERLAND (Continued). 

(4.) The capital of Cumberland is 
Carlisle, an ancient town on the 
river Eden. It is famous for its old 
Castle , where Queen Elizabeth im- 
prisoned Mary Queen of Scots. Its 
walls and fortifications were besieged 
in 1645, during the reign of King 
Charles Stuart ; and again in 1745, 
in the rebellion of Prince Charles 
Stuart. The manufactures of Car- 
lisle, are cotton , hats , whips, and 
fish-hooks. It has also a trade in 
salmon. 

(5) . The other principal towns 
are Whitehaven and Working- 
ton, noted for their coal-mines , which 
extend under the sea. 

Borrowdale, a village noted 
for its mine of plumbago , or black- 
lead, and Penrith, a large market 
town. 

Keswick, noted for its black-lead \ 

pencils. 

(6) . Cumberland is so called from 
“ The Cumbri,” a tribe of the An- 
cient Britons formerly living there. 


Our sins before thee wo confess; 

Oh, inuy the 35 .be forgiv’n I 
As we to others mercy show, 

We mercy beg from heov’n. 

9 
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I QUADRILATERAL FIGURES, 
j P. Will yqp let me hear th<^ 
| names of the triangles you have 
j heard of, once more, Ion ? 

| Ion. Yes, papa. We have learn- 
ed about an 

Equilateral Triangle , 

Isosceles Triangle , 

| Scalene Triangle , and 

j A Right-angled Triangle. 

' P. To-day we will learn of fi- 
gures with four angles. Here are 
two different ones, who can de- 
scribe them? 



W. I can, papa. Let me see! 
The first is — a square. • 

P. True, Willie — but then, you 
are not describing it. If a blind 
man were to bring you an animal 
to describe, and you were to say to 
him, “It is a dog” — 

W. Then he wouldn’t be any 
wiser, he would say, “ You are only 
telling me its name?; tell me all about 
it— -what sort of a thing it is!” 


P. Then, suppose I am blind — 
Now, I want you to tell me what the 
square is, not, what it is tilled. 

W. Well, then, the square is a 
thing — 

P. It is not exactly a real thing , 
it is a shape — a figure. 

W. Then, the square is a figure 
with four sides — all of the some 
size — all equal, I should say. It 
has four equal sides, and four 
right angles. 

P. Now, wliat is the next figure? 

IV. What is it called, papa? 

P. Never mind its name — what 
is it? 

W. It is a figure with four equal 
sides. I can tell that without 
measuring. 

P. And so is a square. 

W. But 1 have not finished j et, 
papa! — It has two acute, and two 
obtuse angles. That is it! — It is a 
figure with four equal sides, and 
two acute, and two obtuse angles. 

P. Veiy good — but, are you 
sure now that you have described 
it exactly ? Have you given me 
such a description that I cannot 
mistake it for any other figure? 

W. I think so, papa. 

P. Perhaps I might think that 
you were describing this one? 
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See! It has two acute, aud two two obtuse angles , is called a' 
obtuse angles. , Rhomb. 

W. Ah, papa— but, it lias not , Ion. Or, if you like, you may j 
four ecfual sides . I think that if say — with parallel horizontal sides 
you make a figure with four equal and parallel oblique sides. \ 

sides, and two acute, and two ob- P. To-day, you may sit down j 
tuse angles — it must be like this and copy the square, and the . 
one. What is its name, please? rhomb. When you have done j 
P. It is called a rhomb. this with exactness, you can point ! 

W. Now, I will give its descrip- out the squares and rhombs in j 
tion once more. A figure with this drawing — and then, you may ; 
four equal sides, and two acute, and copy it. j 



Ion . Is not this drawing rather rhomb properly, you will then 1 

difficult, papa? hud it very easy to join them i 

P. No. If you will first take together, and to make the draw* ! 

pains to draw the square and iijg. j 
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u Deep rivers move with silence” 

Li>ten ! 

, IP. To whaH papa? 

P. To tins waterfall! Do you 
hear the bustling sound it makes? 
Let us go up the side of the vale. 
Now vou can see the little rill 
beneath those shady hushes. 

L. I see it, papa ! IIow it 
sparkles in the gloom — ns it rims 
between the two pieces of rock. 
And, now watch it, papa, as it 
: makes a broader stream o\cr the 
gravel! What n singing it makes! 

. And, how it dances about! There 
it goes — sparkling, singing, and 
dancing— all down the hill, 
i J\ Now', see how it has grown 
— another stream has joined it, 
and it makes more noise. See 
now ! Three or four more streams 
have joined it — and it is beginning 
, to think itself very great and im- 
| portant. 

j Jon, Yes, and now it forms a 
| waterfall. Hear what a very Ims- 
; tliny noise it makes, as much as to 
. sav, “ Make way for me, I’m somc- 
; body!” 

J\ Ah, but if you will come 
. with me six miles further down, 
! you will sec how differently it 
moves — like an old experienced 
I stream. It has been joined by 
i other large streams; and there it 
| forms a River. It has learned on 
I its way that there are many 
j streams as broad and deep as itself, 
I and some, perhaps, broader — so 
i now it makes very little noise 
about its importance. 

Ion . And yeJ, perhaps, it is a 
great deep river! AY ell! rivers 


hare a quiet steady way with them 
— rivers never do seem to make 
any noise at all. 

P. And this is the way, Ion, 
that men grow up. At fir, si— they 
are tittle hops like you and Willie, 
full of play. They love to dance, 
and sing, and, when they talk 
with sparkling looks, they make a 
merry noise — like the little rill. 

As they grow' up and get. out 
into the world, they me themselves 
growing, begin to think of their 
importance, and say to people, 

“ Listen to me!" — “ Make way for 
me!” — “1 am a great somebody!” 
— So, when they talk, they make a 
boasting noise — just like the w ater- 
fall. 

Hut, when they arc full grown, 
when they have mingled with 
many men — and have gathered a 
little from one, and a little from 
another — when tlieir minds arc 
thus deepened with thoughts — then 
they do not talk with a boasting 
noise. They have learned U) be ^ 
humble and to talk less — so, like 
deep rivers, they move on with 
silence. % 

W. Ah, then! when anybody 
talks very much indeed, I suppose 
that is’becausc lie has not grown 
up to he a man. llut men do talk 
very much, sometimes! 

P. No, Willie— if you hear any 
one alw'ays talking very much, you 
may be sure that he is not a man 
yet. It is vefry often so — and oh! 
it is a sad thing, Willie, that many 
boys, ah ! thousands of boys, never 
become men before they die! 
They may grow to be tall — they 
may live on to be 60 or 70 years 
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old — they may have the bodies of 
men— and the age of men— but 
they themselves — their minds, their 
souIh — never grow enough to be- 
come men! 

W. Oh, I hope I shall become ft 
1 man! Hut do, papa, tell us a tale 
about sonic quiet man — a man who 
was a deep river ! 

]\ Well, I remember now a 
tale which I thirtk will suit you. 
I road it in some book about twen- 
ty jours ago — I think it was in 
“The Visitor.” Hearken! 

“I understand it! 1 understand 
it!” said Jem Thinnings, “I can 
see — t'uwtly what you want , sir. It 
i shall he sure to he done!” — So he 
! shut up his two-loot rule, putting 
i it ill his pocket. “I quite under- 
I stand, sir— good day, sir,” lie said 
ns he shut, the gate. And, he 
walked olf hastily like a man who 
knew what he was about — better 
than anybody could tell him! 

Now, the mischief of it was, 
that J cm Thinnings thought that 
he understood, not only the busi- 
ness lie had then in hand, but 
everylliing else too. So, as usual, 
lie had made so much noise and 
talking, with such impatience and 
boasting in receiving his orders, 
that lie hud not had time to hear 
properly all that had been said. 

! Jem Thinnings was nVurpcntcr. 
lie lmd served his time with old 
Thomas Parkenson, a plover, 
tli one h mi humble man. lie had 
usually passed for a snmrt young 
fcllftw at his business, so long as 
lie followed his muster’s directions; 
— but, in nine times out of ten lie 
mistook wluit hud been said. “ I 
tell you what,” said old Thomas, 
one day, “ you will never under- 
stand anything as long as you 
make so much noise and talk so 
much !” 

After Jem had served his time, 
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he set up for a master directly. 
Being always talking ven much 
of what he could do, at first many 
people resolved to ti *'j him — so 
Jem had been sent for by the 
churchwarden to make him a 
pigeon-house; and it was alter the 
interview about it, that be said so 
confidently — “I understand it ! I 
understand it !” ' 

“ Got a job to do for churchwar- 
den — nm going to make him a 
pigeon-ljotise — what do joii say to 
that, man !”lie said, as he met one 
of his companions. 

As Jem went along whistling, 
with his hat on one side of his 
head, he met with bis old master, 
Parkenson, who also happened to 
be going to tlie churchwarden's, 
lie gave him a very familiar nod 
as lie passed, lie thought that 
now he bail begun to work for the 
churchwarden, he should soon put 
poor Parkenson in the background. 

The truth was, that the church- 
warden had a long job, of a parti- 
cular description, to giv e to a car- 
penter, and was anxious to compare 
the work of old Parkenson with 
the work of Jem Thinnings, before 
he decided which man he should 
employ. For this purpose he had 
sent for Jem to order a pigeon- 
house, the form and make of 
which he particularly described. 
He sent, too, for Parkenson, to 
order one of the same description, 
and was very particular in giving 
his directions to them both, say- 
ing, that if not made exactly to 
order lie would not liav e it. 

Jem Timmings was not five 
minutes in taking the order — he 
knew how it was to be done— he 
understood all about it! Old Par- 
kenson, on the contrary, was very 
cartful in thoroughly comprehend- 
ing how cveTy part* of the pigeon- 
house was to be completed, and he 
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made a rough drawing before he 
left the churchwarden, so that 
lie might # not forget anything 
lie then went quietly home to 
work. 

Jem Timmings set to work at 
the pigeon-house, hut was not 
quite certain of the number of 
holes he had been ordered to 
make. He was, too, in some 
doubt whether the pigeon-house 
had been ordered four feet three 
inches high, or three feet four; 
but, being ashamed to ask, he made 
the pigeon-house at a venture. 

Old Parkenson had no doubt at 
all about the matter; be had 
taken care to have a clear under- 
standing of every part, and he 
made his pigeon-liouse exactly ac- 
cording to the directions he hud 
received. 

The two pigeon-houses were 
sent to the church warden's, and 
as Jem Timmings went there to 
know if the one he had made gave 
satisfaction, he overtook old L*ar- 
kenson. Both of them were sur- 
prised when they found out that 
they were going to the same place, 

, and still more so when they saw 
two new pigeon-houses standing, 
side by side, ill the churchwarden’s 
yard. 

In a little time they were joined 
by the churchwarden, who pointed 
out to Jem that the pigeon -house 
he had sent was a foot too short, 
and had two pigeon-holes ii? P 
: more than were ordered. lie then 
! showed him the one made by 
Parkenson, which was in every 
respect correct, and just the thing 
he wanted. “I understand it! I 
understand it !” said Jem, and 
proposed to rectify his mistake.* 
“ No, no,” cried the churchwarden, 
‘"I wisli you to* understand that I 
will never employ a young fellow 


who is more fond of talking than 
of listening to the orders of his 
employers.” Jem Timmings slunk 
away; his ill-made pigeon-house 
was sent after him ; and in two or 
three days he heard that old Par- 
kenson and his men were busily 
employed in putting new pews to 
the parish church. 


IV. Ah, I see who was the deep 
river. Old Parkenson was! He 
went to work slowly, and worked 
in silence. 

P. Then you may copy him — 
although I do not like to see boys 
and girls like old men and women, 
vet it is a good thing for them to 
move with silence, sometimes. Ho ; 
you remember your last arithmetic 
lesson? — when I taught all three 
of yon to work questions in “Pro- 
portion ?” 

Jon. Yes, papa. Willie and I, 
both, made blunders, and could 
not succeed. 

P. And Lucy’s work was cor- 
rect. 

Ion. Well! now, I remember , 
how silent Lucy was all the Lime. - j 
She sat down, and listened to cv cry ! 
word you said, while Willie and I ; 
talked so , much — just like two . 
“Jem Timmingscs !” 

P. Yes, both of you were quite i 
sure that you knew the rule, long j 
before Lucy, who first filled her j 
mind with the thoughts I qiivc j 
her. 

W. Untfi it was very deep. 

P. Yes, and then sat down to 
, work silently. 

W. And worked through her 
sum like a good old woman! 

Ion. Or like old Parkenson ! 

P. Or like a deep river! “Deej* j 
MYERS MOVE WITH SILENCE.” j 
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TIIE POUTl SUB-KINGDOMS. 

L. Mamma, I have been think- 
'• ing very much about the three king - 
' dams since last Tuesday. 

| You know you told us, when we 
I talked about the Creation, that G od 
; did not make all three parts of the 
! world at the same time, lie made 
i the Minerals first 4 , then the Yoge- 
j tables, and then the Animals: and 
1 now, do you know, I think I can 
sec the reason for it — it is because 
! they all depend upon otic another! 
i If the animal* had been made 
: first, they would have died, because 
there were no vegetables to eat. If 
1 the vegetables had been created 
j next, they would have died because | 
i iherc were no minerals to feed 
! upon. And when the minerals 
■ were made — no! they would not 
| have died — 

i IF. No ! but T never thought of 
1 that before. Animals feed on vc- 
| getables, and vegetables feed on 
minerals. Here they arc, mamma ! 
They arc doing it now ! Look at 
this flower-pot of Lucy’s, with the 
China rose on it. The little rose- 
tree <iis living on the earth, and 
these little insects round the buds 
and stalk, arc living on the tree. 
The mineral gives life to the vege- 
table, and the vegetable to the 
! animal. 

Ion. Yes; what wonderful things 
arc going on in that flower-pot 
now! — more life is being made 
there every day. This life seems 
to be going up from the earth, or 
somewhere, thrdugli the roots, 
stalk, and different parts of the 
plant, even to the very smallest 
part of each little insect. The tree 
and insects too, all spring up from 
the earth — the mineral part. 

K W. Yes; and will go back to the 
minerals again. The insects will 
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be changed into earth again ; be- 
cause, you know that vdien animals 
die* their bodies eh an gd' into dust ; 
and so do the vegetables change. 

Ion. Why, then, the three king- 
doms are always changing ; they 
go round and round like one great 
wheel, I suppose. f 

M. That is true. T will talk to 
you of some of the changes which 
happen. Suppose a gas called oxy- 
gen were to meet with another gas 
called hydrogen — these two gases 
might unite and form water. The 
water might sink into the earth, and 
become food for some vegetable. 
The vegetable, might form food for 
some animal, say a sheep. The 
sheep might die on a mountain; 
and, as it decayed, its particles 
would form earth, water, and gas ; 
and thus go back again to the 
mineral kingdom. 

IF. IIow things do change, mam- 
ma ! Well, I wonder what I shall 
he soon. I belong to the animal 
kingdom now, I’m sure — icel mo ! 

M. Ah ! and you belong to the 
sriniTUAT, kingdom, too, Willie ! 
You’ll have to go to a kingdom 
which none of us have seen yet. I 
hope, Willie, that you arc prepar- 
ing yourself for it ; for, mind ! 
you’ll never change there l 

L . You said to us, once, mamma, 
that whatever we may he when our 
bodies die, that we shall be for ever! 

M. Ah, think all of you ! It is 
a solemn thought. Then, you’ll 
never change ! 

L. Now, mamma, that we have 
learned of these three kingdoms, 
what are we to do next ? 

M. We have to take one of them 
— the animal kingdom , and divide it 
into* sw£>-kingdoms f ; but this wo 
have already done. I think, how- 
ever, that to-day we will talk about 
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these sub-kingdoms for a little 
while, before beginning anything 
else. 

You may remember that, in the 
first Natural History lesson, I said 
we ought all to notice God’s works, 
because of the beautiful order there. 

One way in which you may ob- 
serve order, is when many things 
are made upon the same plan. 
'What a difference of size there is 
in the Backboned Animals! yet, the 
greatest and the smallest* of them 
are alike in those things which 
cause them tolie called “backboned 
animals.” Suppose, now, that you 
could bring together the Emperor 
dF Russia, the smallest Mouse in 
his empire, and the Emperor or 
China ; and then make them de- 
scribe themselves. They would say', 
“We are all made on the same- 
plan — for wc nil have a backbone, 
a spine — we all have four limbs, — 
we all have red blood — and” — 

IV. And so “We are all bro- 
thers !” 

M. No, Willie — they arc not 
brothers, hut they should say that 
they all care for one another. The 
Emperor of Russia is not too great 
to care for a mouse, for the King of 
lings cares for it ! But, the Em- 
peror of Russia is greater than the 
mouse, because of his soul And 
that great difference, perhaps, 
makes God care for him, or for us, 
more than for the mouse ! 

Jon. Then I see another thought, 
mamma — Man was made last, per- 
haps because he was God’s highest 
work. First weie made Minerals 
— without life ; 

2nd, Vegeta hies —with life ; 

3rd. Animals (the lower animals) 
— with life, and consciousness ; 

4th, Man — with life, conscious- 
ness, and a soiiJ! * 

That seems to be a sign of order. 
I wonder whether the Angels ^rerc 


made next. Don’t we become 
angels after wc die ? 

M. Yes ; but we will not runaway 
from our subject now. ,1 was say- 
ing that in the first sub-kingdom — 
tiie Backboned Animals — there 
was order, because animals of , 
different sizes were made on the 
same plan. 

If y ou look again at these ani- 
mals, you will sec how those in 
widely different places are alike. J 
You may bring from one end of 
the world, an Australian clog — 
and from the other end, a Seal. 
You will then find that the Creator , 
has becu in these widely distant 
parts, and has made both animals , 
on the same plan. 

Again — if' you notice the second 
sub-kingdom, you may find in the ; 
earth springs of boiling water, eon- j 
tabling lioing caterpillars, and j 
beetles* — or, you may find animals 
of this sub-kingdom living in the 
frozen seas of the North Pole. 
Yet, though you may find them in 
such different conditions, they all j 
have an external skeleton, six i 
limbs, and white blood, they are ! 
all Jointed Animals, and arc 
made on the same plan. • 

Look at the third sub-kingdom! 

— Ages, and ages ago, there lived 
a shell lis^ called the Trihbitc . In j 
the present age there lives a shell j 
fish call the Nautilus. In these 1 
distant ages — with thousands of 
years between — the eternal Creator ! 
is here. He made both animals ' 
with a soft body, and a imflUle, 
and with the other distinctions of : 
the Soft- bod ie& Animals— both j 
the Nautilus and the Trilobite — at ; 
these very different times, were 
made on the same plan. _ ^ j 

Look at the fourth sub-kingdom! i 
Ages ago there lived animals whose i 


* Dr. Carpenter. 
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shape was something like that of a 
lily; they were called Encrinites. 
In the present age, we have a similar 
animal, cajled the Star-fish. These 
two are both Branched Ani- 
mals, and are formed on the same 
plan. 

How great must that Creator be, 
who, in animals of the most dif- 
ferent appearances , and size — in 
animals living at' the most distant 
places — in animals living in the 
most distant ages — at the most 
wonderful distance of time from 
each other — in all these animals 
can observe exactly the same 
plan. He forms one plan — He 
“secs that it is good” — and nevei 


requires a better one. The Al- 
mighty never changes — lie is the 
great unchangeable I am ! 

’Hear Children ! — Ifearn to love 
the book of nature. There you will 
learn to know' that there is a God 
— to feel that He is “our Father” 
— and to sec and believe the truth 
he has revealed to iif in II is word. 

From all the works of our 
Heavenly Father, which are round 
about you, will you feel that lie is 
omniscient, and omnipotent — that 
lie knows all things, and can do all 
things — and that, having this great 
power, He with more wonderful 
wisdom and love makes “ all things 
work together r or our good 


THE COTTON-TREE AND TIIE BOOK. 

Fair beful the cotton-treo I 
Bravely mny it grow, 

Bearing in its seeded pod 
Cotton, white as snow. 

Spin the cotton into thread ; 

Weave it in the loom ; — 

Wear it now, thou little child, 

In thy happy home 1 

Tho^ hast worn it, little child, — 
Wondrous cotton-trce ! 

Did this paper — did this book 
Spring*und grow from thee ? 

Yes ! God’s gracious gift of mind 
^ftde the cotton -tree 

* Speed forth know ledge, peace, and lovfl^ 
Over land and sea. 

And ten thousand cotton-trees 
Spring up fresh and fair, 

That unwritten thoughts of love • 
O’er all the world shall bear I 
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TIIE SAXON KINGDOM. 

AOftKU T1JE GREAT. • 

P. You will like to hear about 
King Alfred. I have many plea- 
sant things to tell you. I said, you 
may remember, that when he was 
a little boy, 1^ went with Ins father 
to Home. There the Tope Leo 
anointed him as future king, just 
as the prophet Samuel anointed 
King David. , 

At Home lie gained much know- 
ledge, but he learned much more 
when lie came back to his mother, 
I’m sure she was n good mother, 
for she took very great pains with 
him. Every day she used to show 
him one of her prayer-books, and 
all its beautiful printings. He 
liked to look at the red and blue 
and black letters in it; and although 
it was a Latin book, and one 
which he could not understand, he 
soon learned to read it. His 
mother then gave him some more 
books, so, lie read them all, and 
became very fond of reading. 

He also liked to listen some- 
times to some of the men wlio 
would come and play harps, and 
sing songs; just ns you like now to 
sit at the parlour window, and hear 
the men play the “ tink-a-tink 
things,” as Ada calls them. 

Aila. And, to give them a penny 
afterwards. 

P. Ah! but the old bards whom 
Alfred listened to, sung him fine, 
songs. He stared at them, and 
opened hi 3 little mouth, and listen- 
ed long, as he heard them sing 
about Saxon heroes, and the glo- 
ries of men who -were brave. 
Soon, he learned to sing those 
songs himself, and to play the 
tunes on the harp — and Wtcn 
when he sat down in the evening 
to sing and play, he thought that 


lie would be a great king too, and 
that ‘ men should one day talk 
about his glory. 

But, when he grew 'older, he 
began to think how* he should 
make this glory, and wliat “a 
glory” was. Then, as he thought, 
be found that there was a true 
glory — very different from the one 
he could make by fighting. He 
found out that the glory of killing 
belonged, not to kings, but to 
brutes, for, not any man could 
even fight so much, or get so 
much of that kind of glory, as a 
lion. Indeed, do you know that 
now, when men speak of the glory 
of the bravest King of England, 
they only say he was as fierce as 
the King of the brutes — for, lie was 
. “ Lion-hearted.” 

W. And a man’s heart is the 
best part of him ! 

P But Alfred looked up higher : 
and, from the world above, lie 
found deeper thoughts — He was to 
he a King! Then lie tried to 
know the glory of the King oj 
kings. 

Do you know what that is ? 

The glory of the King of Jtings 
is to send “ peace on earth, and 
goodwill towards men,” and to 
live in the hearts of those who 
love hirrif so this is the proper 
glory for all kings. 

Tjjis, too, was Alfred’s glory — to 
bring peace — to do good to his 
people — to he praised by those 
who loved him — and such glory, 
like that erf The Eternal One, will 
last for ever. • 

Now, hear of what he did. In 
the year 871, he was made King of 
England, when he found it to be 
overrun with Danes, as I told you 
before. These men were almost 
masters of the island, and they 
would not go away unless he 
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could drive them out. It does 
not seem tome right that lie should 
fight or kill them — hut it Appeared, 
then, to bp the only thing that he 
could do. Jlc fought very many 
battles with them, hut greater 
'swarms of Danes came over, until 
the Savin people were so frigln 
ened, that many of them chose 
rather to he slaves, than to defend 
their country. Alfred was therefore 
obliged to give way. 

Hut, in the midst of all his 
troubles he never forgot the glory of 
doing good. 1 have heard that, 
one winter, when lie and his wife 
had only a single loaf in their 
house, a pilgrim knocked at his 
gate to beg for bread. Alfred 
then gave the poor man the half 
of his only loaf, and, turning to his 
wife, lie told her that “ C1ot>, who 
could feed live thousand with the 
loaves, could make that half loaf 
to be Kiifliciont for them.” 

At length, he was in great dan- 
ger from the Danes, who wanted 
to kill him, and lie was obliged to 
hide himself in secret places. 

So he put on the dress of a 
country servant, and engaged 
111111**11' to a poor farmer to take 
care of his cows. I dare say you 
have heard before, how lie was 
told by his mistress to mind some 
cakes, and was scold Al for not 
cooking them well. Ilis mind 
was so full of thoughts of lii%king- 
dom that lie forgot his new duties, 
lie thought of nothing but how he 
shdhld save liis people from the 
cruel Danes — until he»was roused 
by the farmer^ wife, who said 
that the cakes were spoiled, and 
that he was a lazy fellow. 

Whilst he was thus obliged to 
hide, ncw r s were. brought to him 
that there was hope of defeating 
the Danes, who had become very 
* eareless, because they thought he 
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w as dead. Then lie dressed him- 
self as a harper, and entering the 
camp of the Danes, he sang them 
softie songs, and plAiscd them 
very much, lie snw in the camp, 
the* Danish chief Grnim'Ji. lie 
noticed that lie and other chiefs of 
the Danes spent their nights mid i 
days in feasting ipnl drinking, 
thinking themselves safe from all | * 
harm. Then he noticed, and per- j 
Imps lie counted, all their tents, | 
— and found out which would 
he the best place to make an at- 1 
tack. j 

So, otic night, he collected all his 
friends, who made up a. large army I 
— they fell on the Danes sudden- 
ly — awakened them — astonished 
them — and defeated them. They 
killed many, and made the others j 
prisoners, w r ith their great chief, ! 
Gu thrum. Very soon afterw ards. ! 
Alfred subdued all the Danes in 
the island. i 

He might now have punished 
them ; but, lie knew that true < 
glory came not from doing harm, | 
but from doing good. So, instead 
of leading Gulhrum to death, he 
taught him the wav to ctcrua' life. | 
This chief and many other Lanes i 
learned about Jesus Christ, and i 
became Christians, whilst the rest • 
were allowed to return to their 
own country. 

Then, Alfred began to make 
glory for liimself by his good deeds ! 
to ethers. 

He had enough to do, and was 
never idle. He knew that time 
was a good thing, so he divided 
his time very carefully. lie gave 
one part of the day to prayer and 
study, another part to business, 
and, another part to exercise, food, 
and sleep. He wished to he a cry 
cxaPt and particular, so, lie caused 
caudles to be made, each of wliich 
burned a certain number of hours, 
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i* and thus he kept an account of his no robber would dare to touch 
| time. 1 have heard, too, that in them. 

j order to make the candles burn lie* repaired the mischief which 

j steadily, he tn vented lanterns. • the Danes had made. lie rebuilt 
j W. That shows that he was very part of Londftn, and many other 
I exact. cities which they had burned. He 

| P. He knew that learning was caused stone houses and churches 
i a good thing, and would do the to be built — for, hitherto, they h ad 
, people good, he advised all the been made chiefly of wood. 

nobles in the land to teach their lie thought that instead of cur- 
I children to read. He sent to Italy ing evils it would be better to pre- 
| and France for books, he sent vent them, so, he built a fleet of 
j vessels, with men to get knowledge nearly a hundred long ships, as 
j from other countries, and made large as those of the Danes, and 
one or tv oven ages himself, lie some much larger. With these 
j sent for learned men to teach, and he met them on the sea, and kept 
, caused many more schools to be them away from the hind. 

! built.. He began the tirs' college In this way, and in many other 
i for young men at Oxford, and thus better ways, "he tried to prevent - 
, founded what is now called the evil, and to do good. He made 
: Oxford linn ersitv. the people more happy than they 

He led the v e on, and s1io ,¥ "mI .had been since the days of the 
hem that lie was in earnest by bis llomunfc. — so lie felt happ\, too. 

! own love of bard work. lie trail- Though he was brave, he was 
slated } art of the Testament (tlie kind, merciful, and gentle. His 
four Gospels) from Latin into enemies feared him, bis subjects 
English, and studied Grammar, loved him, and all people admired 
History, Geomctr,, Architecture, him. 

Music, and Voetrv. The greatness he gave to his 

He knew that order was a good kingdom came back to him, and 
, tldn^, and he, therefore, made be was called Alfred the Great. 
i "any good laws, lie wished all The goodness he showed to** his 
his people to be properly taken people came back him, and he 
ire of, and to be protected from was called u The good King Al- 
•obberv, be placed guards in all fred.” The good which he did has 
arts of me county, and men like not yet btfen forgotten, and his 
nr policemen ; and I have heard glory will last for a long, long 
.hat he was so strict in making while, Jiiecausc he tried to copy the 
| people honest, that if golden brave- “ King of kings,” whose glory will 
lets were liung in the highways, last for ever. 

A BONN El'l^O RAN GLO - S~A XON T S. ** 

Von Angli &ed Angclit tins is praise With living tfplendqur pf Good Deeds 
Higher than mortuls may deserve or ablaze : [to do. 

earn, Something we've done, but more remains 

And as through lapse of long since Fur more for us of Anglo-Saxon race ; 
vanished days If to the prompting of our hearts hut true, 

Our backward glance inquiringly we Who 6hall contest with us the foremost 
turn, place, 

- How should our hearts with shame In the progressive march of human kind? 

wiLhm us bum, To teach, to blebs, to civilize, such is 

To mark how little we have done, to raise our work assigned. 

The lofty pile that ages may discern, adaxb’S peace lyrics. 
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COFFEE (Continued). 

L. Now, mamma, may wg have 
the history of Coffee, please? 

M. Yes. A long, long time 
ago — I don’t know when nor 
where — a Prior , who lived in a 
, Monastery, had a message brought 

to him. The man who took care 
of the monastery goats, or the 
Goatherd , as they called him, 
said that the goats would browse 
on 4 certain plant with red berries 
— and, that whenever they did so, 
they wouldn’t go to sleep at night, 
but were disposed to cut capers, 
and keep late hours. 

W. Well, they were “ exhilara- 
ted!” 

M. Now r , this Prior had some 
monks in his monastery, who were 
too sleepy. Thev had to get out 
of bed very early every morning, 
and come down to repeat their 
Matins, or morning prayers, whicli, 
perhaps, they did not understand, 
so they found that it was very 
difficult to keep themselves awake. 
The prior, therefore, tried them 
with these berries— or, perhaps, 
the juice of them, for they were 
Cb^ee-bcrries ; and, it had the 
effects which we spoke of last 
week. It stimulated them, and 
refreshed them — 

W. And exhilarated’ them ? 

M. Perhaps ; but it is not always 
easy to exhilarate a monk, espe- 
cially at matins . Then tile prior 
took some himself, and liked it — 
am' soon it was “ strongly recom- 
mended” to the neighbours, until 
it became the fashionable drink in 
Mecca, Cairo, Constantinople — 
throughout Arabia, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Persia, and all Eastern 
Countries. 

You should see a Turk drink 
coffee. Sometimes he uses a 
quarter of a pound in a day. If 
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you asked him whether he’d take 
milk and sugar, he would tell you 
‘iNo,” but would pnt in some 
cloves, or cinnamon, or something 
else with a nice aromatic flavour. 
In time, other people found out 
that coffee was a pleasant thing, 
and it was drunk in Spain, France, 
Germany, and various parts of the 
Continent. 

One of the French kings sent for 
a coffee plant, which he placed in 
the Royul Gardens, at Paris. There 
it was carefully nursed, and when 
it had grown to a tree, it was sent 
to the French colonies in the West 
Indies. During the long voyage 
there, the water on hoard ship 
became very scarce — and each pas- 
senger had a very small portion 
given him daily. The gentleman 
who had the charge of the plant, 
gave it, every day, a part of his 
little allowance — and thus suc- 
ceeded in keeping it alive, and in 
bringing it to his destiny. When 
it reached the West Indies it there 
bore fruit and seeds, which in time 
formed more plants, and led to the 
cultivation of coffee in those parts. 
The French people are still veiy 
fond of coflee — they make beauti- 
ful coffee in Paris. 

I. When did they learn to 
drink it in England, mamma? 

M. I will tell you. About 200 
years ago, it was not known in 
tlys country, no one had tasted it 
here — 

Ion. Was that in the year 1 650 ? 

M. No. It w r as two years after 
then — in the year 1652. A Greek 
servant, named Pnsqua, came to 
England, and set up in business as 
a “ coffee man,” near Comhill. It 
became more and more liked in 
England, and now the English 
people use about 31,000,000 pounds 
every year. 
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' L. Thank you, mamma. Now 
may we hear its natural history — I 
mean the history of its nature — 
how it grows-#- and so on? * 

M. In Arabia and Eastern 
Countries, the coffee trees are al- 
lowed to prow to a good height, 
and the hemes are left on the trees 
until they are §ipe— so that they 
9 easily fail off when the branches 
are shaken, and drop on to a mat 
which is placed underneath. They 
arc then spread out on the ipat, to 
he dried by the heat of the sun. 
The husk, or dry berry, is after- 
wards crushed by a stone roller, 
and the seeds are picked out. 

liut in the West Indies it is cul- 
tivated differently. The trees arc 
grown in large plantations, which 
are often situated on the hills and 
high grounds that are not rich 
enough for the sugar. If any one 
who has been cultivating sugar for a 
long time should happen to he in 
had health, the change of air to a 
coffee plantation will often make 
him better. 

These plantations arc pleasant 
to see. The shrubs, which are 
only allowed to grow to the height 
of about four feet, have leaves of a 
bright green colour, something like 
the leaves of our orange tree in 
the greenhouse. It has leaves at 
all times of the year. 

L. So, it is called an Evergreen, 
is it not, mamma ? 

M. Yes ; — and these evergreen 
shrubs, at the time of blossom, have 
a beautiful appearance. They arc 
then covered with a brilliant white 
flower, something like the jasmine. 
These flowers open in such abund- 
ance that the leaves of the trees 
are completely hidden — and from 
the distance, appear as white as 
heaps of snow, |it the same time 
they have a delicious and fragrant 
smell. The blossoms are followed 


by the red berries, which look some- 
thing like small cherries. 

Whcfn these berries are ripe the 
negroes come and pick them, and 
put them in bags which are fast- 
ened round their necks. They are 
next spread out under the hot sun 
until the soft part, or pulp, fer- 
ments ; — or, sometimes the pulp is 
bruised on a mill, and made soft — 
it is then washed away, and the 
seeds are dried. 

These seeds arc packed up in 
bags or bales, and exported — some 
of them to England. The grocer 
who buys them puts them in a 
close iron box, and roasts them 
over a slow charcoal fire — then, 
they swell, and have the qualities 
which we spoke of last week— they 
become darker in colour, more 
crisp, with a hitter, aromatic, and 
agreeable* flavour. There are se- 
veral ways of roasting it now. If 
you go to some of the large grocers’ 
shops — you will see some curious 
engines for roasting, and you will 
hear of patent roasters, dessicated 
coffee, and of many strange ways 
which I do not understand. 

W. Do they nbt mix Chicory 
with coflee, mamma ? c , 

M. Yes. A little chicory is said 
to improve the flavour of coffee, 
hut as it is cheaper than coffee, the 
“cheap” grocers often mix too 
much with it, and so spoil it. Many 
people ^lso spoil their coffee by 
boiliny it. The best w ay to pre- 
pare it is by pouring boiling water 
upon it — for, if it is left long on ihc 
fire, the aromatic part of its flavour 
is driven away, and only the bitter 
taste remains. 

I do not think I can tell you 
anything else about coffee — 

Ion . Please tell us the different 
sorts of coffee, mamma. 

M. You may have seen the 
names of the different coffees on 
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the large tickets in the grocer’s 
windows. The cheap Ceylon coffee 
is brought from an island at the 
south of the East Indies — it is im- 
ported in bags. A much better 
coffee is procured from a large 
West India island, called Jamaica 
— and from part of South America, 
called Berbice. The best codec is 
that brought from Arabia, near a 
town called Mocha. Now you may 
make up the lesson. 

L. Thank you, mamma. 

Lesson 8. Coffee. 

1. Unroasted Coffee Seeds 
are of a dingy yellow colour , inodor- 
ous , and disagreeable to the taste j. 
Roasted Coffee Seeds are of a 
rich brown colour , crisp, aromatic , 
bitter, and pleasant to the taste — 
whilst in their effects they are stimu- 
lating, re fh shiny, and exhilarating. 

2. Coffee was first disco voted in 


Eastern countries , where it is said t6 j 
have groivn wild, and to have been 
eaten by the goats. Its use spread 
‘ through Arabia, Tvrhy, and Europe, 
and it was introduced by the French 
to the West Indies. ! 

In 1G52, it was brought into Eng- 
land by a Greek. 

3. Coffee is the x seed found in a 
little red berry, which grows on an * 
evergreen shrub. The shrubs in 
A robin are allowed to grow to a good 
height v but in the iVes/ Indies the i 
mode of cultivation is diffi rent. The \ 
shrubs are allowed to grow only to j 
the height of about four feet, whilst 
the berries are picked by the Negroes 
when they are ted. 

The seeds, when sent to England, 
arc roasted and ground before they 
are Jit for use. 

4. The different kinds of Coffee 
are Ceylon, Jamaica, Berbice , 
Mocha coffee , $ c. 


TIME. 

Time speeds nwny — away — away : 

Another hour — another tiny — 

Another month — another year — 

Drop from us like the leaflets sear; 

Drop like t lie life-blood from our hearts, 

The rose-bloom from the cheek departs, 

The tresses from the temples fall. 

The eye grows dim and strange to all. 

Time snecds away — away — away, 

Like torrent in a stormy day ; 
lie undermines the stately tower, 

Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower; 

And sweeps from our distracted hrenst 
The friends that loved — the friends that blest: 
And leaves us weeping on the shore, 

To which they can return no more. 

aTiine speeds away — away — away : 

No eagle through the skies of day, 

No wind along the Dills, can llee 
Bo swiftly or so smooth as he : 

Like fiery steed, from stage to stage, 
lie bears us on from youth to age ; 

Then plunges in the fearful sea 
Of fathomless Eternity. 

KNOX. 
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I. THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

FLINT! OR SILICA. ' 

P. Tell me, I011, some earths 
which contain lime. 

Jon. Chalk, papa, or Limestone, 
Spar, Bath Stone, Plaster of Paris, 
and others. Tli|se you said were 
called Calcareous earths. 

IP. The earths which are like 
the Argil, or Clav, a re Potter’s Clay 
—Pipe Clay — Fuller’s Eartlj, and 
others. 

P. And these, from the Latin 
word Argil, are called Argillaceous 
earths. To-day, here is a Hint for 
you to study. This is another part 
oi the earth’s mist — indeed it forms 
the hard foundation of the crust, 
and it gives tirmuess to the moun- 
tains. 

W. I thought that the moun- 
tains must have something inside 
them harder than lime, or clay — 
and so must the earth itself— the 
round ball— or else it would not be 
strong — it would lose its shape, I 
think! 

1 \ Yes, the hardness of the flint 
renders it useful to make a durable 
foundation for the mountains. This 
flint consists almost entirely of a 
very hard substance called silicon. 
Can you remember that word ? 

L. I can, papa. 

P. And there arc in the earth’s 
crust other substances besides flint, 
which consists partly of “ Silicon.” 
The piece of rock crystal on the 
mantel-piecc came out of the earth, 
— this piece of qmrez was found in 
the mountains. Down very deep 
in the earth was found this piece 
of speckled stone. 

Ion. This is called granite , papa. 
W aterloo Bridge is made of granite : 
— and it is used in making roatfe, 
when they mac— What do men do 
to the roads, papa, whet they throw 


down cart-loads of granite, broken 
into little square pieces ? 

P. M ar-adamize them, you mean. 

Ion. That is the woril papa, — 
they use granite to macadamize 
the roads — and for the curb-stones. 
Is there any silicon in the pave- 
ment stones? 

P. Yes, the pavement is made of 
a sandstone which consists of little 
grains of silicon or sand, cemented 
together. There are many large 
rocks made of sandstone. 

L. I thought that sand must 
contain silicon, papa. It is some- 
thing like little grains of flint,— 
and are not the great rocks made 
of silicon — and the little stones too? 

P. Yes, rocks consist of silicon 
— and so do stones. Stones are 
only small nieces of rock; you shall 
hear their nistoiy one day. Now, 
all these hard substances containing 
silicon— such as flint, rock crystal, 
quartz, granite, sandstone, and 
sand, are called siliceous earths. 

W. So there arc three kinds of 
earths. I will say them once more — 

Earths composed of lime , are 
called Calcareous Earths. 

Earths composed of c/ay, qje 
called Argillaceous Earths. 

Earths composed of flinty are 
called Siliceous Earths. 

P. Now, fbt us sit down and 
study this flint — we will find out 
its qualifies, and uses. 

L. I will begin, papa. First, It 
is very hard — so hard that if you 
strike it against a steel, it will 
“ strike fire.” • - 

W. And, so ha*! that it will 
scratch glass. 

P. Yes— it is the flint (orsilicon) 
which gives hardness to glass. 
Glass is made principally of silicon. 
If you mix sand with an alkali 
called soda— or with potash, and 
put it in a fierce lire, it will melt. 

* l Mo 
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W. So it is fusible . 

P. Yes, ana when these two 
substances are melted and mixed 
together they form glass. Now, 
the Latin word for glass is vitrum , 
so, as flint has a quality which forms 
glass, it is said to be “ verifi- 
able.” 

W. Then wc may say, papa — 
“It is fusible, and therefore it is 
vitrifiahle,” that will make three 
qualities. 

Ion. I wonder whether it has 
any smell like clay. It does not 
smell at all, so it is inodorous ; — 
and then, it has no taste, so it is 
tasteless. 

W. It is nearly black, that is 
another quality — and, it looks 
opaque. But if you take a thin 
piece of flint — and look at the edge 
of it, it seems transparent. 

L. ^Vnd I can tell you something 
else. Although it is so hard, you 
mav grind it to a line powder. 

P. Tell me some other sub- 
stances besides the flint which may 
be ground into a powder. 

L. Coflee, papa, and lump sugar 
— glass, tea, salt, corn, chalk, pep- 
i perniint drops, and so on — all 
! the se things may be ground into a 
powder. 

P. Whenever you find a sub- 
stance which, like these, may be 
formed into a powder, you may 
say it is pulverable. 

W. Not all things are pu\yerablc, 
though. Butter is not; nor Indian 
rubber; nor lead. I never saw any 
powdered lead. Now, may I count 
up the flint’s qualities ? 

1st, This FAjnt is so hard that 
it will strike fire, and scratch glass. 

2nd, It is fusible — and therefore, 

3rd, It is vitrifiable . 

4th, It is inodorous , and tasteless . 

5th, It looks black uud opaque, 
l but at the edges it is transparent. 

6th, It is pulverable — and, I 
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think we know many of its uses’ 
already, papa. 

fi 1st, It forms the foundation of 
the mountains, because it is so 
very hard. 

2nd, It is used for gun-flinty— 
because it can strike fire. 

3rd, It is used to make glass — 
because it is hard rnd fusible (so it 
is called vitrifiable ). 

P. And, 4th, It may also be 
ground very fine, mixed into a 
paste, and used for making porce- 
lain or china. 

L. That is because it is pulve- 
rable. Has it any use because it 
is found in little grains of sand? 

P. Yes, sand is very useful. The 
brirk/nakers could not make good 
bricks unless they mixed sand with 
their clay. The bricklayers require 
sand for their mortar. The farmer 
mixes sand with stiff earth that it 
may be more porous, and that the 
water may filter through. Sand 
has many other uses. Now, we 
will make up the lesson. 

Lesson 5. Flint ok Silica. 

(1.) Flint (sometimes called 
silica from the Latin word silex) 
consists almost entirely of a very 
hard substance called silicon 

This silicon forms the rocks that 
are the foundation of the mountains , 
and of the crust of the earth. It is 
also found in rock crystal — quartz — 
gran ite — pebbles — and sand. These 
substances are therefore called sili- 
ceous EARTHS. 

( 2 .) Flint is hard, fusible , and 
therefore vitrifiable. — It is inodor- 
ous , tasteless , transparent at its edges , 
and pulverable. 

(3.) Flints , and other siliceous 
earths , are used to make glass , gun- 
flints, porcelain — they are useful in 
m&king bricks, mortar, manure for the 
soil — curbstones, pavements, bridges 
— and for macadamizing the roads . 
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QUADRILATERAL FIGURES 

(Continued). 9 

W. Please, papa, the last draw- 
ing was rather difficult. Wc should 
like an easier one to-day. 

P. Ah, very w r ell! but we will 
first take notice <5f these two figures. 



Ion. One is a long Square — and 
the other is a long Rhomb. 

I\ But there cannot be such a 
thing as a lour/ square. A square 
is a square; and if you increase its 
length it ceases to be a square. So 
if you make a rhomb longer, it 
becomes something else. Now, try 
and describe these figures, and thep 
I will give you their names. 

I. I notice, papa, in the first one 
that it has a pair of lung sides, 
which are of equal length, and a 
pair of short sides, which are alike 
in size. So, instead of saying that 
it has four equal sides, wc must 
say that it has tyuo pair of equal 
sides. 


Ion. Yes, and it has four right 
angles-*-just as a square has. 

P. It is called a Rectangle. 

L. Then I will say — X figure 
with two pair of equal sides , and four, 
right angles , is called a Rectangle. 

W. Then the next figure has 
two pair of equal sides, but it has 
no right angles in it. I’ll tell you 
what you may say. It has two 
pair of equal angles ; because, there 
is a pair of acute angles, which are 
equal, and a pair of obtuse angles, 
which arc equal also. 

P. This figure has a rather long 
name — it is as long as its shape. 
It is called a Parallelogram. Now, 
try and remember that ! 

L. I’ll write it down, with its 
“description.” A figure with two 
pair of equpl sides , and two pair of 
equal angles , is called a Parallel- 
ogram. 

P. You may now draw the rec- 
tangle and parallelogram ; and 
when you hare done them cor- 
rectly, here are two drawings, v?ry 
easy ones, for you to copy. See 
how many four-sided figures you 
can discover in the second one. 

L. I w ill examine it, papa. If 
has on# square , one rhomb , three 
rectangles, and two parallelograms. 

W. And the side of the laigc 
shed makes atiothcr parallelogram. 

L. I think not, ^Villie, because 
one pair of its sides are nett equal 
— the top line is longer than the 
bottom one. 

Jon. And, in a different direction ; 
so that is a — a somctliing else. 
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u Empty vessels make the most 



P. Here is another proverb for 
you, — “ Empty vessels make the 
most sound.” 

L. Then, papa, they arc like 
the little brooks which have not 
much water in them, and make 
much noise. 

P. Yes. Hearken to the tale of 
a boy who was an empty vessel. 


“ There’s a ring at the bell, mam- 
ma! It’s the coach, T think. No; 
there! it is only the carrier’s cart.” 

Master Edward Graletalk , 

The llosary , 

CLAPTON. 


“Is this right, mum?” said the 
man, as lie brought in a trunk, 
and a carpet bag. “ Is. 6d. to 
pay.” 

A few minutes after, Emily and 
her little sister were sitting by the 
road-side, looking out for the 
coach, wdiich was to bring home 
their brother from school. 

It was getting rather late, and 
they wished he would come, for 
they had a great deal to say to 
him before going to bed that even- 
ing. The last swallow had bid 
them good night; so they watched 
the red light cf the sun on the 
house, and the dazzling rays which 
flashed back from the glass. They 
had been looking, a little while, at 
the gnats, who were quite at &ise, 
now the swallows were gone, and 
in their delight at the good glowing 


sun, were dancing up an4 down 
like wild gnats, half mad. They 
had been patching the quiet may- 
bugs, who were out on a trip — they 
had been trying to catch the bats , 
but they couldn’t do that! 

They had been listening to the 
geese on the common, who w r ere 
singing their vesper hymn; and 
the ass, who had been rolling in 
the dust, and then “joining in” 
with their chant. They had list- 
ened to the wheels of what had 
proved to be a cart — to the wheels 
of an omnibus — to the wheels of a 
van — but now*, they heard a rumble 
again, and through the dusky light, 
they spied at the top of the'hill,thc 
heads of two horses — the heads of 
four horses — the head of a coach- 
man — of some passengers — the 
legs of four horses — and then, four 
red wheels, which they knew 
belonged to the Cheshunt Coach. 

So, when their brother came, 
they dragged him out of the ranch, 
and each taking one of his hands, 
they dragged him into the house, 
and hugged him, and danced round 
him, like pleased, and proper sis- 
ters. 

“ H^>w brown you loo 1 .: ! and 
how you have grown !” said his 
little sister Jane, after they had 
had tea; “and what great liftnds 
he has, mamma! Please let us 
go in the garden, *1 have so many 
tilings to show him.” 

“ Look here, Edward !” said his 
little sister, *“this is our doggio 
Mike ! ho is a new dog.” 

“ Yes, he is a most glorious dog ! H 
said Edward. 

Little Jane looked as though she 
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had never known that before; she 
did not understand how Mike 
could be glorious, but supposed 
that it was t a very good thing. 

“And come,” said Carry, “to 
see the gold fish in the pond.” 

“ They are most splendacious l ft 
said Edward. 

“And come to the bottom of 
the lawn, and see the bees! Here 
is a glass hive; you cannot see 
them very well to-night, because 
it is their bed-time.” 

“Ah! bees are jolly fellows,” 
said Edward; “don’t they make 
loads of honey?” 

“Why they haven't made a 
cart-load,” said Emma, “if you 
mean a cart load; but, what is 
jolly, Edward?” 

Ed. Why “jolly?” that is an 
expression! I mean, that they 
are fond of a lark, you know — they 
fly about for a game. Let us go 
and see our gardens — I wonder 
how my roses get on. 

“Yes, we will,” said Emma ; 
“we have kept your garden in 
order. Here it is, with our gardens 
on each side of it. Here is a 
beautiful bell-flower! We don’t 
knotf what it is called.” 

“ That,” said Edward, “ is The 
Campanula rotundifolia.” 

“Look at this fine l foxglove, 
Edward !” 

Ed. That is The Digitalis pur- 
purea. t. 

“ And sec how tall my hollyhock 
is growing!” 

Eh. That is the Alcea Rosea. 

“ The what? Edward 5 — we always 
call it a hollyhock, and papa does. 
Oh, Edward 1 I see you are mak- 
ing fun at us.” 

Ed. No, I am not; these are the 
scientific names — they are Latin. 
Ah, you haven’t learned Latin yet 
— so, it will be a long time before 
you know them. 
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The children had been promised 
that to-night they should sit up 
with their papa, and they then 
went in to supper. 

“ Well, Edward,” said his papa, 
“ I am very glad to see that you 
are looking so well and strong. 
You are eleven years old now — and 
I am sure, that, as yc t j have been 
learning so much at school, you’ll 
be very glad to teach your sisters 
in the holidays. Teach them as 
much as you can.” 

“Oh, papa,” said Emily, “he 
has taught us two or three things, 
already. He says that our pretty 
bell-flower is a Campanula rotundi- 
folia — that the hollyhock is an Al- 
cea — something, and that these are 
Latin words.” 

“And the fishes,” said little 
Jane, “they are ‘ splendacious.* ” 

“ What arc they?” said papa, 
looking rather unpleasant. 

“Oh! I said that they were 
splendacious” said Edward, colour- 
ing a little. “Jane docs not un- 
derstand — she thinks it is Latin 
— It is only an expression of 
mine.” 

“But, Edward,” answered his 
papa, “that is not the sort of 
teaching I want for your sisters. 
I should like you to teach them 
sense , not sounds. There is no 
great credit in knowing even the 
Latin names for the flowers ; they 
are only words , and are no better 
than English words, for a magpie 
could learn them all. I would 
rather that you should have learned 
something of the nature of the 
flowers, so that you might think 
about them, which a magpie could 
not do. Perhaps, your sisters 
might help you to do this. 

“ But then, Edward, as for the 
other words ! Ypu called our 
fishes splendacious — and your 
maxima heard you calling the bees 
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jolh / — and the dog glorious . Even 
Mike himself, if he could under- 
stand, woiid feel uncomfortable at 
such a name, for he would know 
that it is without sense. You may 
be sure, therefore, although you 
think such words have a fine 
sound — that Jthey are not fine, but 
foolish. Sucn words are very easy 
to say — but only ignorant boys 
whose minds are empty, will use 
them. 

“ I hope, Edward, that your mind 
is not empty, and that it is filled 
with something more than sounds. 
Will you let me hear what you 
have been learning at school?” 

“ Yes, papa,” said Edward, glad- 
ly, for he wanted to show that he 
knew something more than names, 
so he began — 

“My name is Norval; on the 
Grampian hills, my father feeds his 
flock.” 

He repeated this piece to his 
papa, with a great deal of action 
— sometimes looking very fierce — 
sometimes veiy modest — speaking 
with a loud voice — and again, very 
softly. So, his sisters thought that 
he did it very well. 

He then repeated another piece, 
beginning — 

“ Most potent, grave, and reve- 
rend signiors!” 

“Well, Edward,” said his father, 
“you have repeated these very 
well ; but I am not so anxious for 
you to talk as to think. You 
remind me of a man whom I 
should like you to hear about. 

“ A missionary, who was living 
amongst the North American In- 
dians, had a servant, who liked to 
make fine speeches. 


“ One day, passing through the 
woods, he heard a strange noise, 
and the noise of men clapping 
their hands, like people At a public 
meeting. On looking he saw his 
servant standing on a mound, sur- 
rounded by Indians. Although 
the man did not understand their 
language, he was making a bawling 
sound, like the noise of a ‘great 
speech.* The Indians were listen- 
ing with attention ; they did not 
doubt for a moment that they were 
hearing their own language, but 
they said that his style of speaking 
was too great for their under- 
standing. 

“ The servant had not an idea to 
give them, for his head was empty 
— so the Indians went away with 
empty heads also. Not a word 
of sense had been spoken, they had 
only heard a loud sound. 

“ It is so with other people, Ed- 
ward. Those who have thoughts, 
which are very little, often say 
them in voices which are vciy loud, 
to give them importance — it gene- 
rally happens that the men who 
talk much think little. 

“ If you were to strike a number 
of casks with a stick, an& one 
made a hollow sounding noise, yon 
would at once know it to be empty. 
So, from^our fondness for 
foolish names with a fine sound, 
Latin names with a fine sound, 
atftl ‘speeches’ with a fine sound, 
I am afraid that when I examine 
you to-morrow, I shall fin£ that 
your mincj has not many ideas— -I 
nope that it is n<jt empty — but this 
proverb always has been and al- 
ways will be true, that ‘Empty 
VESSELS MAKE TUB MOST SOUND.’ ” 


t 
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THE BONES OF ANIMALS. 

M. How do you know a Vertc- 
bratcd Aniihal, Ion? 

Jon. Because it has (l.j an in- 
ternal skeleton made of bones. 

(2.) Four limbs. 

(3.) lied blood. 

M. That is correct, Ion. We 
have now learned to arrange the 
works of nature into three king- 
doms, — and, to arrange one of these 
kingdoms (the animal kingdom) 
into four sub-kingdoms. We ought 
to take one of these sub-kingdoms, 
and arrange it into — 

Ion. Sub sub-kingdoms, I sup- 
pose. 

M. Yes; or classes, we generally 
call them. But, before doing so, 
we must stop a little to talk about 
the framework, and limbs, and 
blood of vertebrated animals. 

Ion. Do, mamma ! I should 
like to know something about iny 
bones. 

W. But, mamma! will it not 
take us a long time? I want to 
get on a little faster— because, I 
want to hear of the curious animals 
all over the world. I want to 
know about their shapes and co- 
lours — the places they live in — how 
they live — and some of the curious 
things they do. Oh, I sfrall be so 
I glad when wo learn about Kan- 
garoos! 

M. Very good, Willie, — but, you 
' may go on too fast. I should like 
for you — and, indeed, for all other 
children — to know the naves of every 
tone in your bodij ; and not only 
the names hut the nature of these 
hones — and their uses. However, 
I shall only stop now to teach you 
all that you must know' in order to 
understand your natural history 
properly. 

W. Then, I am a vertebrated 
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animal, mamma, — will you talk 
about my framework, please? I 
have ever so many boneL in me — 
plenty. 

M. Very well, Willie. During 
the last three evenings, your papa 
— after you have been in bed — has 
been busy in making pi, drawing of 
your framework. It is very nearly 
finished, and you shall sec it next 
week, when we shall require it for 
our lesson- 

Before noticing the whole of your 
framew ork — we shall, to-day, loam 
something of the nature of bones. 



Here arc two bones from a 
shoulder of mutton — and a piece 
of bone from a leg of beef, which 
I have been soaking in muriatic 
acid and water. I will put this 
one in the microscope, and you 
shall examine it— now, look ! 

L. I see it, mamma — Ilow much 
larger it is ! It seems to be made 
up of long fibres like the stalk of a 
plant. 

M. That is true. Now, instead 
of laying it down on its side, 1 w'ill 
place it for you with the end up- 
wards. 

L. Now it has a curious appear- 
ance, mamma. There seem to be 
holes^betwcon the fibres, something 
like the holes in a piece of cane, 
when you cut it — only they are not 
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quite so round How the fibres are j 
woven togetticr — like a niece of i 
network ! But. mamma. I thought I 
that our bones were solid — I should 1 
think that if they are formed with 
so many pores as there are in this, 
they cannot be very strong. 

M. No; they would not be — but 
the bone wall not so until I soaked 
it in muriatic acid ; those “holes ” 
were filled up with another sub- 
stance,— an earth. 

Bones consist of iwo substances 
— an animal substance called carti- 
lage, and a mineral substance, or 
earth. 

W. Yes, mamma. Papa taught 
us about the earth, lime. He said 
that it formed part of our bones — 
but it is not pure lime, I suppose ! 

M. No ; the lime is united with 
an arid which you have not yet 
heard of, called phosphoric acid. 
The other lime-earths were, you 
may remember, called, “ carbonate 
of lime,’* “ sulphate of lime,” and 
“ fiuate of lime” * — so, this one in 
our bones is called phosphate of lime. 
When 1 soaked this piece of bone 
in the weak muriatic acid the phos- 
phate of lime between the fibres 
was destroyed — and only tlic car- 
tilage remained. 

Do you think, now, that you 
can tell me why God should have 
used two substances for our bones? 
What is the use of the mineral sub- 
stance? 

Ion. I think it is to give firmness 
to our bones— if they were all car- 
tilage they would bend. 

M. And why should the fibres 
be made of animal substance— of 
cartilage ? 

W. I think I know, mamma. 
To give the bones toughness , or else 
they would be too hard — they 
would be brittle. So, we will sa , 

• Physical Geography Lesson, pa(je77. 


41 The animal part gives toughness , 
and, the mineral part gives firm- 
ness.” 

If our bones were qll cartilage ,, 
they would bend and not hold up 
our bodies properly — and, if they 
were all earthy they would snap 
very often. 

M. That is right — and I should 
tell you that very little earthy 
matter can be found in the hones 
of young animals. The baby’s 
bones are very soft — and are nearly 
all cartilage or gristle. Babies 
often fall down, and get very hard 
blows, but you seldom hear of their 
bones breaking. As the baby gets 
older his hones will contain more 
earth, and become rather hard, like 
yours— and if he should grow up 
to be as old as your papa, they will 
he harder, and more brittle still. 

In the hones of old people the 
cartilage wears away ; their hones 
then contain too much lime, and 
become very brittle indeed. When 
an old man falls down, how easily 
his bones break ! 

L. Yes ; but old men take a 
great deal more care of themselves 
than babies, and do not tumble 
about so much. You seldofh see 
an old man fall down. 

W. But, mamma, what is the 
use. of o^r bones being hollow — 
M ould they not be stronger if they 
were solid? 

Mb No; the hollowness of bones 
really gives them strength — and, 
at the same time, renders them 
much lighter. How hcav^your 
legs would •feel, and, how soon you 
would he tired when you went out 
for a long walk, if you had solid 
bones. Depend upon it, whatever 
God makes is sure to be made in 
the best possible n ay. 

L. Mamma ! I have been look- . 
ing in the microscope and have 
been noticing how straight the 
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fibres of the bones are — they all 
lie parallel to each other, like the 
fibres of a stalk. 

M. But it is only so with the 
long bones of your body. You 
have other bones — broad flat bones, 
such as the bones of your Skull, in 
these the fibres are radiated (you 
know what that word means— they 
are like the spokes of a wheel). 
You have also, in your spine and 
other parts, short square bones— in 
these the fibres lie irregularly. 

Now, let us make up the lesson. 

Lesson 7. On Bones. 

(1.) The internal framework of 
Vertebrated Animals is made of 
bones, — which , in order to support 
our bodies , must be flrm, strong , 


tough, and able to bear pressing , 
pulling , and twisting , without being 
easily broken . 

(2.) These bones , therefore, con- 
sist of two parts — the fibres made of 
an animal substance , called cartilage 
— and a mineral substance, called 
phosphate of lime . 

The mineral substance gives them 
firmness to support the weight of our 
bodies; and — 

The animal substance gives them 
toughness f that they may not be too 
brittle. 

Some of our bones are hollow , and 
are thus rendered stronger, and lighter. 

(3.) We have three sorts of bones. 
Long bones , with parallel fibres, flat 
bones , with radiatedfibres , and square 
short bones, with irregular fibres. 


LIFE COMPARED TO A RIVER. 
River, River, little River, 

Bright you Bparkle on your Way, 

O’er tho yellow pebbles dancing, 

Through the flowers and folinge glancing, 
Like a child at play. 

River, River, swelling River, 

On you rush o’er rough and smooth, 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banka sweeping 

Like impetuous youth. 

River, River, brimming River 
Broad find deep, and still as Time ; 
Seeming still, yet still in motion 
Tending onward to the ocean, 

* J ust like mortal prime. 

River, River, rapid River ! 

Swifter now you slip away ; 

Swift afid silent as an arrow ; 

Through a channel dark and narrow, 

Like life’s closing day. 

River, River, headlong River, 

Down you dash into the sea ; 

Sea, that line hath never sounded, 

Sea, that voyage hath never rounded, e 
Like eternity. — Anon. 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

EDWAlft), ATHELSTANE, AND* 
EDMUND. 

i. Last week yon heard of Al- 
fred. Well 1 King Alfred died, 
— as all ki^gs do. This was in 
the year 900. 

There is not very much worth 
noticing in the other Saxon kings ; 
but I will tell you one fact about 
each of them, in order "that you 
may be able to remember their 
names. 

EDWARD. 

The next king after Alfred was 
his son Edward. 

Edward was a rather useful king, 
because he tried to prevent war. lie 
was a very brave soldier, and ac^ 
customcd to batfles ; for in the be- 
ginning of his father’s reign, he had 
helped him in driving away the 
Danes. So, when the Danes came 
again, thinking that now Alfred 
was dead they could easily con- 
quer, they found themselves mis- 
taken. 

Edward’s good sister helped him 
to govern the kingdom whilst he 
met the Danes, — sometimes on the 
water, in ships; sometimes on the 
land ; and everywhere he defeated 
them. Then, as he thought it 
would be best to protect the people, 
so that the Danes might not easily 
get at them, or kill them, he built 
walls round more of the cities, and 
made more strong castles in those 
parts of the country where they 
were wanted. The cities of Ches- 
ter, Warwick, Colchester, Hunting- 
don, and many others, were forti- 
fied by him ; and castleB were built 
in Lincoln, Buckingham, anckother 
parts. • 

The people were very sorry when 


he died, being afraid that, now he 
was gone, the Danes would come ' 
again. ' 

athelstane." 

However, the next king, Athel- 
stane, was even a better man than 
his father. Some people said that 
he was quite as good as Alfred. 

Athelstane took great care of the 
ships of England, and so improved 
them that lie easily kept, off the 
Danes. Then, as he knew that 
ships were useful for something else 
besides war, he encouraged the 
merchants, and others, who had 
money, to go in ships to foreign 
countries and buy silk, cloth, wine, 
and other things, and bring them 
home to sell. He, therefore, made 
a law that every man who built a ship , 
and made three voyages on his own 
account , should become a Thane, or 
Nobleman, — which means, as you 
may read in “Little Arthur’s His- 
tory of England,” that he should be 
called Lord, instead of Mister, when 
he was spoken to. 

It appears, however, that he was 
obliged to fight sometimes. The 
Welsh people would not obey him, 
but fought with those Englisn who 
lived near to them. So Athelstane 
marched against them, defeated 
them, ant took their King IJowkl 
prisoner. Then, instead of killing 
him, as the poor king expected, he 
gav^him his liberty and his king- 
dom again — for he said that it 
was more glorious to make g king 
than to dejjirone one . So you see 
that, like Alfred, he knew' that 
“ glory ” could only come from v 
doing good. 

There is also a good story about 
Athelstane, to be found in “ Little 
Arthur’s History of England.” It, 
is well worth hearing, so listen to 
it carefully. 
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STORY OP KING ATHELSTANE. 

“ Once I was reading a very old 
book, and I found something in it 
about this Atlicistaue that I will 
tell you. A king of the Danes, and 
three other kings, who all lived in 
very cold poor countries, agreed 
that they would come to England, 
and take part of it for themselves. 
So they got a great many soldiers 
to come with them in ships ; and 
then landed, and began to take 
a part of the country. But Athel- 
stanc soon he'ard of their coming, 
and went to meet these kings at a 
place called Brunan burgh, and 
fought with them, and conquered 
them, and took some of them pri- 
soners. 

^ “ One of the prisoners was called 
Egill, and he told the man who 
wrote the old book I mentioned to 
you, that King Athelstane behaved 
very kindly to all the people after 
the battle, and would not let even 
the enemies that were beaten be 
killed, or vexed in any manner; 
and that he invited him and some 
of the other prisoners to supper, at 
a large house which he had near 
the place where the battle was 
fou gin. 

“When they went to supper, 
they found that the house was very 
long and very broad, but not high, 
for it bad no rooms up s flairs, and 
there was no lire anywhere but in 
the kitchen and the great hall. 

“ Ju the other rooms they had no 
carpets, hut the floors were strewed 
over with rushes, and there were 
only wooden benches % and high 
stools to sit upon. % 

“The supper was in the great 
hall. I do not know what they had 
to eat, but after supper the king 


asked the company to go and sit 
round the fire, and drink ale and 
mead. Now, they had no fire-place,' 
like ours, at the side o£ the hall ; 
but there was a great stone hearth 
in the very middle of the floor, and 
a large fire was made on it, of logs 
of wood, bigger than one man could 
lift, and there was nc^/chimncy, but 
the smoke went out at a hole in the 
roof of the hall. 

“When the company came to the 
fire, King Athelstane made King 
Egill sit on a high stool face to face 
with him, and King Athelstane 
had a very long and broad sword, 
nnd he laid it across his knees, that 
if any of the company behaved ill, 
he might punish them. And they 
all drank a great deal of ale, and 
while they drank there were several 
harpers, called minstrels, singing 
to them about the great battles they- 
bad fought, and the great men who 
were dead; and the kings snng in 
their turn, and so they passed the 
evening very pleasantly. 

“ Th e next morning, when Egill 
and his friends expected to be sent 
to prison, King Athelstane went to 
them, and told them he liked such 
brave and clever men as they were, 
and that if they would promise not 
to come to England to plague the 
people any more, they might go 
home. They promised they would 
not come anymore, and then Athel- 
stane let them go home, and gave 
them some handsome presents." 

EDMUND. 

When Athelstane died, thero 
was another king called Edmund. 
This king, when he had reigned 
nearly six years, was stabbed by 
a wicked robber called Leolf, in 
the year 946. 
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Gome ye into the summer- woods ; 

• There enterotli no &nnoy ; 

All greenly wave the chestnut leaves, 

And the earth is full of joy. 

I cannot tell you half the sights 
Of beauty you may see, 

Jhe bursts of golden sunshine, 

And many a shady tree. 

There, lightly swung, in bowery glades, 

The honeysuckles twine ; 

There blooms the rose-red campion, 

And the dark-blue columbine. 

Thero grows the four-leaved plant “true-love,” 

In some dusk woodland spot ; 

There grows the enchanter’s night-shade, 

And the wood forget-me-not. 

And many a merry bird is thero, 

Unseared by lawless men ; 

The blue-wingod jay, the wood-pccker, 

And the golden-crested wren. 

Come down, and ye shall .see them all, 

The timid and the bold ; 

For their sweet life of pleasantness, 

It is not tu be told. 

I’ve seen the freakish squirrels drop 
Down from their leafy tree, 

The little squirrels with the old, — 

Great joy it was to me ! 

And far within that summer-wood, 

Among the leaves so green, 

There Aowb a little gurgling brook, 

Tho brightest e’er was seen. 

There come the little gentle birds, 

Without a fear of ill, 

Down to the murmuring water’s e li c. 

And freoly drink their fill ! 

And dash about and splash about^ 

The merry little things ; 

And look askance with bright black eyes, 

And flirt their dripping wings. 

The nodding plants they bowed their heads, 

As if, in heartsome cheer, • 

They spake unto those little things, 

“ ’Tis merry living here I ” 

Oh, how my heart ran o’er with joy ! 

I saw that all was good, 

And how we might ^lean up delight 
411 round us, if we would 1 

MAUY HOW1TT. 
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COCOA. 

M. bilked last week about 
the Corfee. 

Ada. And to-day, mamma, you 
are to tell us about papa’s Cocoa. 
Why does he not drink coffee, as 
you do ? 

M. Because he is under Homoeo- 
pathic treatment. 

W. Pray what is that, mamma ? 
— is it good treatment? 

M. Well, never mind now. You 
had better ask papa. Tell me what 
Cocoa is. 

Ion . I have read, mamma, that 
it is the seed of a tree, but I don’t 
know where it grows. 

M. You know where South 
America is. You had better fetch 
the map, I think, then we shall see 
its place more clearly. If you were 
to go there, particularly in those 
parts whiqh belong to the Span- 
iards, you would see some large 
cocoa plantations. 

Ada. What are “plantations,” 
momma ? 

M. A plantation means a place 
vtfiere trees are planted. Tell me 
some trees that grow in planta- 
tions? 

L. Coffee grows in plantations, 
mamma — they plaKtt the coffee- 
trees. The sugar-canes and tea- 
trees, too, arc planted. 

W. Corn is not grown* in plan- 
tations, but in the fields. 

•Jon. Apples and other fruits are 
grown in orchards ;• but, the vege- 
tables we havt for dinner, most of 
those are grown in gardens, kit- 
chen-gardens, by the market-gar- 
dener — so that 

Vegetables and flowers grow in 
gardens. 

Most fruits grow in orchards. 

Com and oats grow in fields. 
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Coffee, tea, sugar, and cocoa, 
grow in plantations. 

' M. Cocoa plantations are found 
not only in South America, but in 
the West Indies. In one of the 
West India islands, called Gren- 
ada, the plantations are pleasantly 
situated amongst^ the mountains. 
Thus, there is always cool shade* 
for the Negroes to work in. 

The trees, which are twenty feet 
high, about four times as tall as 
papa,* are arranged in rows, form- 
ing what are called “ cocoa walks.” 
When the young leaves come out 
they are of a pale red colour, and 
as they get older they become 
green. Then you will see num- 
bers of small flowers springing from 
the thick branches of the trees — 
they are of a light red colour, 
mixed with yellow. 

When the flowers have dropped 
off, they are followed by small 
pods of an oval shape, like an egg. 
These pods, when they have grown 
to their full size, and are green, 
are very nice. They contain the 
unripe seeds, and a beautiful white 
pulp, which is sweet and cooling 
to the taste. Very often the poor 
blackamoor travellers, when they 
feel hot and weary, stop to pick a 
few pods, and refresh themselves 
by eating their pulp. So excellent 
and good is this pulp, that the 
great botanist, Linnseus, gave to 
the cocoa - tree a name which 
means “ food for a god.” 

These trees were so valuable at 
one time, that in a West India 
island called Trinidad, when people 
were so foolish and wicked as to 
keep slaves, there was a law, that 
if a slave planted one thousand 
cocoa-trees, and could make them 
all bear fruit, he could claim his 
liberty from hi* master — or his 
manumission, as it was called, j 
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have heard, too, that the cocoa- 
seeds were, a long time ago, used 
as money in America. 

I can tell you another curious* 
thing about this tree, although I 
am not quite "sure whether it is 
correct. It is said, that in order 
for it to grow well, it must be under 
the shade of thg coral-tree, a tree 
•with fine bright scarlet blossoms. 
The Spaniards, I know, call the 
coral -tree “the mother of the 
cocoa.” # 

i When the pods on the cocoa- 
■ tree have turned yellow, or a 
; brownish red colour, they are 
ready for picking. This is done 
twice a-year — in December and 
June. 

On opening one of these pods, 

! you would see three rows of long 
I seeds, lying parallel to each other, 

| and close together— as closely as 
peas are packed in their pods. 

1 You may remember the history of 
coffee, and the way in which the 
Negroes prepare it. They have 
almost the same plan in preparing 
the cocoa. The pods are dried in 
the sun, or in hot clay, until the 
husks are crisp, and can easily be 
broken off. 

If the seeds, which are called 
“ nibs,” are to be made into cocoa, 
they are ground, into a powder; 
but, if they are to be made into 
chocolate, they are formed into a 
thick paste. 

X. Where is the cocoa sent to, 
mamma? 

M. Some is exported to Eng- 
land ; some to France. The French 
make many different drinks from 
it ; but the largest quantity is con- 
sumed in Spain. The Spaniards 
have always been famous for eating 
as well as drinking chocolate. I 
have brought you, from the grb- 
cer's, two or thre& of the seeds, or 
rather the cocoa nibs. Which of 


you would like to examine one, 
and give me its description?* 

X. I -should, mamma, if I may. 

I notice, 1st, That it is of a long 
oval shape. 2ndly, It has a rich deep 
brown colour. 3rdly — thirdly 

W. I’ll give you a “ thirdly” — 
feel it ! — it feels rather oily and 
greasy. 

Ion. Just try and break it, 
Lucy, and see if it is brittle. 

X. It does break easily, but not 
with very sharp edges , like a brittle 
substance. 

Ion. Yet it is not friable, because 
it does not crumble. 

X. These pieces are not crumbs, 
certainly. No, the proper word to 
use is “ crisp” — it is crisp. 

W. Let me taste it, Lucy, please. * 
Well, I should call such a taste 
peculiar. It has 

not a saline flavour, 
not a bkter flavour, 
not a sour ’ flavour, 
not a sweet flavour. Its taste 
is oily, rather bitter, rather sweet, 
and it has an aromatic flavour — 
all four flavours mixed together. 
We had better say that it has a 
rich taste. 

Ion. And it has a smell — so it is 
odorous. Then we will say that it 
is of a long oval shape, reddish 
brown colour, oily, crisp, odorous, 
and with a irch taste. 

Now let us make the lesson. 

Lessor 9. Cocoa. 

(1.) Cocoa nibs are the seed of a 
tree growing t n South America 
and the Wes^f Indies, where the 

• It would be well for tbe children 
who read Pleasant Pages to be sup- 
plied with the different objects which 
form the subjects of the lessons, in 
order that they themselves inny exer- 
cise their observation. Every child 
should form a collection, and keep an 
“ object box.” 

• 
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sugar and coffee grow . They are of 
a long , oval shape , reddish brown 
colour , otVy, cr£s/>, odorous , one? traft 
a ricA taste. 

(2.) ‘ The trees are cultivated in 
plantations , where they form long 
tows called cocoa walks. 

The pods which contain the seeds 
are neat ly of an oval shape . When 


they are green , they contain not only 
the unripe seeds , but a pulp which is 
so sweet and refreshing that it is of 
great service to travellers* and has 
been called “ the food for a G°d” 
These seed pod ?, when npe , are 
picked, prepared almost in the same 
way as the coffee-berries , and ex- 
ported to other cou itries . 


A G A BLAND OF 
A garland! a garland 1 
Of blossoms fresh and fair; 

A garland! a garland ! 

Wc twine for Spring to wear. 
We’ll pluck the flow’ rets waking, 
And bursting into birtli, 

While she her way is taking, 

O’er the reviving earth. 

The snowdrop 1 the snowdrop ! 

The foremost of the train ; 

The snowdrop 1 the Biiowdrop ! 

WhofO lustre bears no stem 
In modest beauty peerless, 

It shows its little bell, 

Thro' frost and snow so cheerless, 
Of sunny duys to tell. 

; The crocus ! the crocus ! 

Unheeding wind or rain; 

The crocus 1 the crocus ! 

Conics peeping up again. 

In purple, white, or yellow, 

Bo charming to the sight, 

We scarce can find its fellow, 

For colours pure and bright. 

?The daisy J the daisy ! 

Spread wide o’eruill and dale ; 
The daisy I the daisy ! 

No season knows to fail. 

Tho’ bitter blasts are blowing, 

Its lovely buds unfold, 

A crown of silver showing, 

And breast of yellow gold. 
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SPUING FLOWERS. 

The violet ! the violet ! 

From shelter’d mossy bed ; 

The violet ! the violet ! 

Just lifts its purple head. 

Beneath the hedgerow hiding, 
Whore wither’d leaves are cast, 

It cares not for the chiding 
Of March’s angry blast. 

The primrose! the primrose ! 

Beneath the ancient trees; 

The primrose ! the primrose ! 

Seeks shelter from the breeze. 

Or where the streamlet dances, 

’Mid rocky banks and steep, 

To catch the sun’s first glances, 

Its early flow’rets peep. 

The cowslip ! the cowslip ! 

With leaves so freslymd green I 
The cowslip ! tho cowslip ! 

With speckled bells is seen. 

Its bold and hardy flowers 
Shoot up among the grass ; 

Nor fear the driving showers, 

That o’er the meadows pass. 

A garland ! a garland ! 

Of blossoms rich and fair ; 

A garland ! a garland ! 

We’ll bind for Spring to wear. 
Witli butter cups entwining, 

The blue-bells shall be there, 
iWitli hawthorn’s bloom combining. 
And lilies whfte and fair. 

TRAINING-SCHOOL SONG-BOOR. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

THE WESTMORELAND LAKES — 
DLLS WATER. 

W. I see, papa, that Mr. Young 
has arranged his “Notes” just as 
arranged out lesson on Nor- 
thumberland. lie has written 
about the shape first; — then the 
boundaries — the soil — sui lace, and 
so on. That is very curious 1* 

P. I can explain it to you. I 
sent him our Northumberland 
lesson — and he sent word that he 
would in future arrange the par- 
ticulars in the same order. Here 
is his next letter. 

My dear Children, — 

I had no intention to remain at 
Penrith, — so when I went to see 
Peg and bid her good night, I 
whispered to her — “ To-morrow 
morning, old goody, at five o’clock, 
we will be off to the lakes — so sleep 
' soundly.” 

We did not, next morning, start 
until six o’clock, but tlicn— when 
Peg sniffed the fresh dampness of 
the morning breeze, how briskly 
she trotted along! We turned off 
to our right, jis we left the town, 
and took the road to Ulhwaler. 
I watched the pale white sun which 
' had risen in a dripping mist from 
behind the hills— the streaks of 
purple and rosy clouds, — the colours 
' glistening in the dew, which 
sparkled on the yellow heath— the 
early busy bees, and the soaring 
lark — then, by the time the mist 
of the rising dew had cleared off, 
and the sun had begun to warm 
us, we had reached the end of our 
journey— about 7 or 8 miles, and 
looked down upon the clear brigty; 
lake of Ullswater.0 
“ This is enchanting I” said I to 
Peg ; but I never saw a horse s^ 


indifferent to natural scenery, for 
she had her nose close to the turf, 
and was trying the flavour of some 
wild flowers ! 

Everything around the lake was 
pleasing. On one of the shores I 
saw many gentlemen’s villas, with 
green lawns, shaded by the thick 
woods surrounding them. On the 
opposite shore are mountains of a 
great height, with their summits 
lost in the clouds — rude rocks 
which seemed to strive, one with 
another, for grandeur. We could 
not see the distance very clearly, 
because in some parts, the vapour 
was rising from the lake, causing 
all beyond it to look grey and 
indistinct. 

Wc turned off to the village of 
Poole y, where I stopped to have 
breakfast at,a fisherman’s house. 

When the cloth was laid, the 
fisherman’s wife brought me sonic 
fine trout , of which I ate very much, 
for I had a famous appetite. 

“ What other fish do you catch 
in this lake, inar’m?” I said. 

“ Mostly trout, and eels, sir. 
The eels here are very large — and 
so are the trout sometimes. I have 
known them to weigh as much as 
thirty pounds.” 

When breakfast was over, I 
went with this good woman to a 
most surprising place, which I will 
tell you about. 

After half-an-hour's walk, we 
found ourselves in a spot sur- 
rounded by lii^h rocks, and hills. 

I was looking, ant^w r ondcring at 
the strange wild shapes of the 
rocks— when, suddenly, I heard the 
report of a cannon, which she had 
told some man to fire off. 

“ Hark, sir ! — listen 1” she cried; 
but it was not very easy to “hark.” 
I was almost stunned — the report 
of thc_cannon struck against one 
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of the rocks, and then bounded 
back again to another. 

It rolled back from that one to 
anothejr rock, and another, and 
another, — until the number of 
echoes it made, all sounding 
together, were like a loud peal of 
thunder. For several seconds, 
the sounds were banging about 
amongst the rocks, and seemed to 
have no place to go to— until they 
gradually and gently died away. 

“1 am rather glad that the 
sound has gone,” said I, “ but — 
why ! they seem to be approaching 
again." I could not now tell where 
the sound came from. Sometimes 
it seemed to be on the right hand 
side, sometimes on the left— now 
it seemed to be behind me, then 
in front — but at last it seemed to 
be coming from all quarters with 
good speed. Again the sound left 
us, and then returned as before, 
arid this was repeated seven times! 

“ Be’cnt that queer, sir?” said 
my companion, as she laughed 
with joy at my staring — “but, ye 
shall hear more yet.” 

In a moment there came a noise 
so violent that I felt as though I 
should fall to the ground. Several 
cannons had been discharged toge- 
ther ; and the clap was tremendous. 
The sounds echoed** and echoed 
from eveiy side — whilst the con- 
fusion and uproar was so great, 
that it seemed as if the wiormous 
rocks which surrounded the lake 
were being rooted up, and hurled 
into the water. 


“ Ah 1 now ye be in trouble, sir,” 
cried my companion, “ but, when 
the noise be all gon^, ye shall hear 
something pretty !” 

I soon heard the sound of two 
French horns, which now produced 
very curious effects. Their echoes 
seemed to mingle together, forming 
sounds of all kiAds of music; — , 
sometimes like a splendid deep- 
toned organ, — at other times like 
a soft breathing flute. 

“ Well,” said I, “ this is very 
beautiful 1‘ I never before heard 
such wonderful echoes ! — How 
large is this lake?” I asked of my 
companion, as we wentJiome again. 1 

“Nine miles long, sir. It be one 
of the largest lakes in England — 
and is called Ullswater. It 
measures two miles across in the 
broadest part. But the largest lake 
in England is Windermere, sir. | 
That is nearly 12 miles long.” ! 

“ And how far is it to Winder- j 
mere?” 

“About 14 miles, I should say 
— but if ye be going there, ye’d 
better stay and take some dinner 
first, sir. May be my good man 
will be home.” 

So I stopped at the house of the 
fisherman until the afternoon ; and J 
in mv next letter, you shall read $ 
how Teg and 1 set out for Winder- J 
mere. 

I am, 

Dear children, 

Your affectionate friend 

Henry Young. 


GRATITUDE— THE STORM. 


The air is chill, the rain fulls fast, 
And durk and wintry is the night, 
And cold and biting is the blast, 
And not a star affords its light ; 
How can I then ungrateful be, 
Who have a house to cover me ? 
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How many poor around me roam, 

Not knowing where to lay their head, 
Without a friend, without a home, 
Except it be a inud- wall’d shed; 

Dow can I then ungrateful bo, 

Who have a house to cover me? 
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quadrilateral figures 

(Cwicluded). 

P. Here are some more four- 
sided figures. 




IF. Please, papa, I would rather 
not undertake to describe them. 
They have a very awkward look. 

P. Well, you need not do so. I 
will simply tell you their names. 
They arc called Trapeziums. Every 
quadrilateral figure which is not a 
square, or a rhomb, or a rectangle, 
is called a Trapezium — no matter 
what may be its shape. 

L. What is meant by Quadri- 
lateral figures, papa ? 

P. You may almost perceive 
that it must mean four sided. The 
word “quadrilateral” is made from 
two Latin words meaning four 
sided. 

You may now sit down and mak£ 
a lesson on all t£ie quadrilateral 
figures you have been learning 
ibbut. 1 


• lesson 6. Quadrilateral Fi- 
gures. 

A figure with four sides is called 
a Quadrilateral figure. 

A quadrilateral figure with four 
equal sides , and four right angles , is 
called a Square. 

A quadrilateral figure with four 
equal sides , and two acute and two 
obtuse angles , is called a Rhomb. 

A quadrilateral figure with two 
pair of equal sides , and four right 
angles , is called a Rectangle. 

A quadrilateral figure with two 
pair of equal sides , and two pair of 
equal angles , is called a Paral- 
lelogram. 

A ll other quadrilateral figures are 
called Trapeziums. 


P. Now, here is a new drawing 
for you. You must not think it 
is difficult — you must first copy 
the two trapeziums carefully, — 
then, if you can draw easily the 
figures you have learned before, 
you will be sure to make the draw- 
ing nicely. 

L. I will count the different 
figures in it. There are two squares , 
viz. the upper part of the house, 
and the window of the shed. 

Three rectangles , viz. : — the lower 
part of the house, the tower of 
the chumh, and the door in the 
wall. 

Three trapeziums , viz.: — the two 
roofs, and the little house on tSe 
left. 

The little piece of roof projecting 
from that house forms a right-angled 
triangle — and, the spire of the 
church is an isosceles triangle; so 
that there are, altogether, two 
squares, three rectangles, three 
trapeziums, a right-angled triangle 
— and an isosceles triangle. 

f mi 
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; “He that runs fast will not 
. ruiPlong .” 

j “ What do you think aunt has 
I sent for us?” cried Rose to her 
! older sister Ann — as she liel^l up a 
; parcel. 

] “ I can’t tell,” said Ann. 

; u Then look ! first, here is a little 
I letter — a note; and secondly, here 
is a new instruction book. Aunt 
says that she has marked one of 
the best pieces — and, that we are 
to learn it by the end of next week, 
when she will be coming back to 
1 town. I shall soon learn it !” said 
Rose — “ very quickly.” 

“It seems rather difficult,” said 
Ann, “it will take me a long time; 
but — ah ! that is very pleasant. 

| Aunt has marked the fingering all 
1 the way through, — 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
| a x for the thumb.” 

1 “Well, 1 will begin at once,” 
| said Rose, “ 1 will soon run it over, 

| while you go on with your crochet.” 
i Ann listened to Rose as she 
played, and thought that it was 
veiy quick work. When she came 
to a bar which was rather difficult, 
it was so “run over,” that it was 
spoilt. 

i “But you are not counting!” 
I said Ann. 

“No, lean play without that,” 
said Rose. “ Listen to this part ! is 
it not pretty? I call it delightful .” 

“Yes; but if you were to finger 
it— just as aunt has marked it here 
— I think that it would sound better 
still.” • 

“So it would, perhaps — and, I 
think I’ll attend to that soon ; but 


I want now to get an idea of the 
tune. 

“Yes — it is a very nice tune in- 
deed — so hear me make the piano 
go! ” The unfortunate piano had 
no alternative but to “ go ;” — so it 
gave forth the best sounds it could 
in return for her thumps ; — indeed, 
it went on rather strangely. Some 
of the sharps were sounded rather 
flat ; — the flats were played as 
naturals, and sounded quite un- 
natural ; — there were sad accidents 
with the accidentals, for some were 
lost in the crowd. The soft and 
loud parts were all treated alike ; 
and, if any parts were wrong, the 
keys were • thumped again to make 
them “go” right. Thus, after 
shaking her head, shaking her 
elbows, knocking her feet together 
to beat time; and keeping her 
body, limbs, eyes, head, and hair 
in motion in a peculiar manner for 
half-an-hour, Rose felt that she 
could not possibly go on any longer. 
She jumped otf her stool feeling 
hot and tired, and ran to have a 
roll on the grass. 

“I think, ”*said her little brother 
James, “that you have learned 
that tuim very quickly !” 

“To De sure I have — I learn 
very fast ; I like always to do 
things at once! ” • 

“I like to do things at once, 
sometimes ,” said Alin, “but not 
always. There are many things 
which were not intended to be 
done directly — they require a long 
time in doing.” 

The next day came, and Rose 
sat down again to her new piece. 
This time it was not quite so in- 
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treating, because she knew the 
tune — she played it through several 
times, but so quickly that she was 
soon tired, and left the piano after 
practising only twenty minutes. 

The day after she practised no 
longer than a quarter of an hour. 
The difficult bars were tried for a 
little while by themselves. Bose 
thought then that she ought to no- 
tice the fingering, which her aunt 
marked, but, by this time she had 
heard what she thought was the tunqa 
bo often, that she was rather too 
tired to begin it again. 

“ Oh, Rose !” said Ann, on the 
fourth day, “you had better not 
leave off yet — I was afraid when 
you were so delighted with the 
piece at first, and began to practise 
so fast, that you would not practise 
it long!** 

“ But,” said Bose, “ I kiiow it 
now perfectly.” 

When Ann sat down to practise 
the same piece, she began veiy 
differently. It cost her much more 
time. She slowly noticed the 
“ fingering,” and soon played the 
first three bars ; but the fourth bar 
was not to be done so soon. She 
trifcd it three times, then six — and 
then six times more, but would 
not give it up nor pass it over to 
go on to the next. So, at the end 
of an hour, she had made very 
slow progress, and could only play 
seven bars — but, they were ail 
played well. 

In three days more, Ann could 
, plrfy the whole tune. Some of the 
j bars had been practised, separately, 

! more than thirty times! But, 
i when, after more practice, she 
I could play them all easily, the 
| whole piece sounded beautifully. 

! Ann liked it more and more, and 
. played it slowly every day, without 
i feeling tired, until the Saturday, 
when her aunt returned, 
j 1M 


I dare say that now you can tell ‘ 
me which of these 'girls pleased 
her aunt on Saturday. 

L. It was Ann, I know. 

P. Yes. “Why, ” said her brother 
George, “ that tune docs not seem | 
to be the same as when Bose played j 
it ! It is a very different tune i 
indeed. But why did you not 
feel tired when you played those 1 
bars over so many times — for 
nearly two hours?” 

“ Because,” said Ann, “ I played 
slowly.** 

“All,” said the aunt to Rose, 
“you would not have spoilt the 
piece so, if you had practised it 
more.” 

“ But, aunt, I felt so tired of it.” 

“Do you know why you were 
tired, and could not play very 
long?” 

“No, aunt.” 

“I will tell you — it was because 
you would ‘run over* it so fast . 
You will always be a bad player if 
you do so. Never think that you 

f ain time by making too much 
aste ! but put this proverb in your 
mind, and remember it, — ‘H e that 

RUNS FAST WILL NOT RUN LONG.*” 

W. I am quite sure that that is 
a good proverb, papa. In our book 
of fables, there is a tale about a 
tortoise and a hare who ran a race. 
The hare, you know, ran so fast 
that he did not run long. He 
soon lay down to rest ; and 
whilst he was resting, because he 
had tired himself, the slow old 
| tortoise going on, and going on 
| steadily, reached the end of the 
journey first. 

Ion. Yes, and I can tell yon a 
moral tale about myself, papa — it 
is a fact , and that is better than a 
fable. 

‘■Last Tuesday, when you and 
mamma went away in the omnibus, 
mamma told us, before she went, 
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to weed the long bed in the garden, get some cabbage-leaves for our 
So Willie and I marked out a very rabbits — we next climbed up the 
large piece Jor ourselves, because apple tree ; and Willie tore a hole 
we were boys. in the knee of his trougers ; — so 

W. Ah, and we gave Lucy and we went in the house to get them 
Ada the little piece, because they mended, and then came back to : 
were girls. help Lucy — and, what do you } 

Ion. Well, papa — we worked away think, papa? ! 

t very fast — iibAit twice as fast as P. Why, I feel sure that Lucy 
the girls. We raised a great heap had been doing your work for you. 
of weeds, and soon made ourselves Ion. Yes, so she had. She had 
in such a mess — but still we pulled weeded her own piece, and had 
and kept on pulling, as hard as wc * almost finished ours — she was so 
could, until our backs ached, and sorry that we did not wait two 
we were both in a perspiration, minutes longer. 

Then we went to get some water W. And what was more, papa — i 
to drink. she had worked two hours, and did 

“Well,” said Willie, “I think we not feel tired, 
will stop a little. We will rest a P. That was because she worked 
i bit under the apple tree. We can slowly. Both Ada and Lucy 
work faster than they can, and will might have made you sit down, 
soon finish what they leave.” and have preached this proverb to 

After we had rested we began .you again — “ He that runs fast 
to sing a little. Then wc went to will not ‘run long.” 


LAPLAND. 

With blue cold nose, and wrinkled brow, 
Traveller, whence comest thou? 

Prom Lapland woods and hille of frost. 
By the rapid rein-deer cross’d ; 

Where tapering grows the gloomy fir, 
And the stunted juniper ; 

Where the wolf and arctic fox 
Prowl among the lonely rock# ! 

And tardy Buns, to deserts drear, 

Give days and night* of half a year;. 

' — Prom icy oceans, where the whalb 
Tosses in foam his lashing tail; 

Where the snorting sea-horse shows 
His ivory tcath, in grinning rows ; 
Where, tumbling in their seal-skin boat*. 
Pearless, the hungry fishers float, 

• And #om teeming serjs supply 
The food their niggard plains deny. 

• • 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

WILLY’S FRAMEWORK. 

M. ’Here, Willie, is the drawing 
of your framework. Papa finished 
it last night. 

Ion. What a curious thing, 
mamma — let us all look at it ! Yes, 
Willie, it must be like your frame- 
work, because it has such short 
legs. How bony it is! 

W. It .hasn’t a very pleasant 
look. 1 

M. Ah! but it is a very pleasant 
thing to learn about. See if we 
don’t get some pleasant thoughts 
out of it ! We will learn the 
names of these different bones, 
and their uses. IIow many parts 
do you notice in it, Willie? 

W. Ever so many. It is all 
parts. But I haven’t half noticed 
it yet. Please let me look at it a 
little longer. Look, Ion — there's a 
queer bone! 

M. Well, Willie, now you have 
done looking at it — which do you 
call the principal parts? 

W. I should think that the Head 
must be one. What would it be 
without that! Then the middle 
part — the body, or the Trunk as it 
is called — is another principal part ; 
and then, what is left? Why, there 
are legs and arms remaining, that 
is all — they are called Limbs. So, 
that there are three principal 
parts, — 

(1.) The Head, 

(2.1 The Trunk, 

(3.; The Limbs. 

I suppose we shall learn of one 
of these parts at a time. Mpy we 
hear about the Trunk first ?Jf want 
so much to learn about my back- 
bone. 

M. It is time to leave off that 
word backbone . • You must call it 
the “ spine.” 

L. Ah, mammal Just as qju 


bodies change their dress. When 
we grow bigger, we leave off our . 
old clothes— our pinafores, and 
frocks, — and wear different ones: 
so, when our ideas grow, our old 
words are not good enough to put 
them in — and so, we use better 
expressions. 

W. Yes, I like that. We get 
some Latin names, too, and some- 
times a little bit of Greek. We 
shall talk all Greek soon. 

M. I hope not, Willie. Come 
and have a little English with mo 
about the bones of your trunk. 
Look at them! which do you 
think is the principal bone, there ? 

W. The backbone is, mamma — 
the spine , I should say. 

M. Then here is a separate 
drawing of the spine which you 
•may examine. 


W. I notice first, mamma, that 
it does not seem to be a bone. No, 
it is made of a number of little 
bonea. 
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M. That is true — count them! 
Ion. I will, mamma. — 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,-12, oh! there 
' are too ipany. 

| M. Well, you cannot count 

I them easily. I will tell you — 
! there are thirty-three of these little 
' bones in the spine. Each bone is 
| called a vertebra. That is why wo 
are called Vertebrate d Animals. 
i Here is a drawing of a single ver- 
tebra. 



Ion. It has a hole in the middle 
‘ of it, mamma. 

' L. To be sure it has ! — and 
j when the bones are placed on top 
t of each other, as they are— these 
| holes in them form one long hole — 
i a tube. Thus, the spine is hollow 
like the bones of our legs — and so 
. it should be, that it may be 
| stronger. 

•| M. Yes, and this tube has even 
J a “higher purpo^p than giving 
strength to the bone. Listen. Do 
' you remember my telling you that 
i all the nerves in your body meet 
in one part — the brain ? You 
wondered how they could all be 
made to reach one places now, I 
will show you. 

This tube in the spine is useful, 
because it forms a case for a sort 
of marrow, or pith. ’ This marrow 
or pith is called the Spinal Cord. 
It extends the whole length of the 
tube, and at the top, it joins the 
brain in your skull. Do you un- 
derstand that? 

Ion . Yes, I do, mamma, very 
well — and I think that Ada does. 

M. Very well. Now, all those 
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wonderful little * nerves in your 
body, do not exactly begin at the 
brain. They begin af little open-^ 
ings in the spine between the ver- 
tebrae. 

L. I see the openings, mamma. 

They are marked in the drawing — 
there are some little holes between 
the joints. 1 

M. At these openings, then, they 
are joined to the spinal cord, which 
I told you before, is joined to 'the 
brain. 

W. Perhaps that is the reason 
why the spine has so many little 
bones — that there may be openings 
between them. 

M. If you think, Willie, you 
may find a better reason than that. 
If your spine were a straight bone, 
like the bone of your leg, there 
might still be little holes in it for 
the nerves, but then, what a 
straight-backed, stiff-necked fellow 
you would be! You could never 
stoop, to pick up anything. 

W. Nor could I move my head 
to look down easily, and I could 
never make a bow. I see now, these 
joints in the spine make it more 
bendable — flexible, I mean. Is not 
that the proper name for a thing 
that will bend? 

M. Yes, but not for everything 
that bends. 

W. Then, mamma, the spine is 
a famous bone, it has such good 
qualities — 

1st, It is strong , and yet 
2nd, It is flexible — whilst 
3rd, The hollow tube in it, not 
only gives it strength, but forms a 
case for the spinal cord— it is the 
railroad for my electric telegraphs 
— the Nerves. 

L. And with plenty of stations 
init — one at every joint. 

M. Yes, this bqne is full of won- 
ders — it is one of the many parts 
of your body from which you may 
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get beautiful thoughts of God's 
wisdom. Ah, and thoughts of his 
love and ^odness too, when you 
understand it properly. You have 
forgotten to notice its shape. 

Ion . I was wondering at that, 
mamma — Instead of being a nice, 
straight, perpendicular bone, so — 


it is curved ; there arc two curves 
in it— a double curve. Why is 
that ? 

M. There is a very nice reason 
for it, Ion. If these vertebrae were 
placed on top of one another — 
so as to make a straight line — it 
would happen, whenever by acci- 
dent you had a knock on the top 
of your head, that each bone would 
strike on the one beneath it. 

1 W. I understand, mamma — they 
would “jar” against each other. 

M. That, you know, would be 
, very disagreeable, especially if there 
i were no cartilage or gristle between 
the vertebrae. And, again, it would 
, happen, if you were to jump down 
six stairs, as you do sometimes, 

, and come down suddenly on your 
feet — the shock would produce 
| the same “jarring” of the verte- 
j brae against each other — but, in 
an upward direction — from the 
bottom of your spine to ihe top ; 
and it would produce a very bad 
effect on your brain. 

W. I see, mamma, and I sup- 
pose that the jarring is not so bad 
with a curved spine as it would be 
with a straight one. 

M. No. If jrou received a hard 
Uow on your head, the fofree, in- 
stead of striking the bones agignst 


each other, would merely cause the 
whole spine to bend more— just 
like a spring. 

Ion. Ahl how God must have 
thought when he made* us! He 
knew that we would want to jump, 
sometimes. 

M. And yet, Ion, if you had 
ordered your own spine, you would 
have liked a “nice, straight, per- 
pendicular hone.” 1 can tell you 
another curious thing about this 
curve. It causes your body to get 
shorter every day. 

W. IIow can that be, mamma? 
Why, we should grow down to 
nothing, like candles! 

M. Listen. The cartilage be- 
tween your vertebral is elastic — 
(you know very well what that, 
means). Now a man, in the day- 
time, instead of lying down, is 
either standing or walking — so 
the weight of his head is always 
resting on the spine. This you 



Pipr.l. 

Bed time. Morning time 


can see in Figure 1. So, it hap- 
pens in the course of the day, that 
the head continually bearing on 
the vertebrae, presses them closer 
together — this pressure causes the 
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spine to curve more — as I told you 
a violent blow would do. It thus 
becomes shorter — and at night, 
when a man goes to bed, he is 
about hrtlf-an-inch shorter than he 
was, when he got up in the morn- 
ing. You sec this in Figure 2. 

W. That is curious! — Ah! but 
then he gets right again in the 
night, mamma. When he lies down 
the cartilage stretches again — of 
course it does! 

Ion. Ah, mamma, you only told 
us part of the truth — that was as 
bad as Mr. Guneall. 

M. I left that for you to find 
out. But now you may sit down 
and write the lesson — The 1st les- 
son on your framework. Lucy will 
do it. 

Lesson 8. The Framework op 
Vekterrated Animals — The 
Spine. 

(1.) The bony Framework of 


Backboned Animals consists of three 
principal parts , viz . — 

1. The IlEAtf, 

2. The Trunk, 

3. The Limbs. i 

(2.) The Trunk, has several bones , 
the principal of which is the Spine. 
This Spine consist of Leveral ring-like , 
hones called Vertebrae. These ver- 
tebra* are so placed above each other ' 
that their holes form a long Tube. 1 
The tul 3 forms a case for a sort oj ; 
Pith called the Spinal Cord. ; 

(3.) This Spinal Cord is connected 
at one end with the brain , and is also [ 
connected with the nerves , at the little 
openings between the vertebra ?. , 

(4.) The Spine is therefore ! 

A MOST REMARKABLE BONE— for it j 
is very strong and yet flexible — and, 
at the same time , it protects the spinal 
cord , that important organ which con- 
veys sensations from our nerves to the , 
Brain . ! 


THE MONKEY. 

Look now at his odd grimaces, 

Saw you e’er such comic faces? 

Now like learned judge sedate, 

Now with nonsense in his pate. 

Look now at him. Slily peep, 

He pretends he is asleep — 

Fast asleep upon his bed, 

With his arm beneath his head. 

Ha ! he is not half asleep, 

See,* ho slily takes a peep I 
Monkey, though your eyes are shut, 
You could see this little nut. 

There the little ancient man 
CraekB as fast as e’er he cbt : 

Now, good bye, you funny f illow, 
Nature’s primest Punchinelft) ! 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

EDRED, EDWT, EDGAR. 

Ion . I Weed that story of Athel- 
stane last week, papa — so much. 

P. Yes, I knew you would. 
But I forgot Id tell you one thing. 
These Danes kept their promise, 
and never came again. They 
couldn't do that. 

W. Why not, papa? • 

P. There was something, now, in 
the hearts even of these rude men 
that would not let them do so ! 
The king could not always stop 
them with the sword — they were 
not afraid to fight. 

But, “ There’s a power can con- 
quer the sword.” Do you know 
what that means? 

W. Why, it is sponger than the 
sword — can do more, l suppose. 

P. Yes. The sword brings quar- 
rels and disorder on the earth ; 
but this power prevents quarrels, 
and brings peace and order. It is 
called Love. 

Yes! this new power of love 
which the poor Danes felt was 
much stronger. It made them 
think that they would rather live 
and be poor in their own country, 
than lose Athelstane’s good-will. 

They were not afraid to fight — 
not they ! But now, when he had 
been kind to them, they were afraid 
even to make him angry — they were 
obliged to obey him. 

To-day we will talk about three 
more Saxon kings ; — but I have a 
dismal picture to give you. 

The next king was called 
Edred. He began to reign in 
946. You remember what I told 
you of the times of John Hnss. — 
and of the great darkness fn the 
minds of menf In the tqne of 
Edred, which was about 500 years 


before then, there was a had power 
working very strongly on the earth, 
and it brought — ah! far worse 
slavery than that of the DaneB. 

This bad power, which is called 1 
Superstition, not only taught 
men to do wickedness, and foolish- j 
ness, — but to call good things bad, ! 
and bad things good. 

W. Ah ! it taught the priests to j 
bum John Hues, and call that a I 
good thing! j 

P. I must stop now to tell you 
of some of this foolishness. Jesus ! 
Christ hod said that He was the | 
‘-‘door” to heaven, and that men ! 
could only enter heaven through 
Him ; — but, the people were taught 
that there was a wooden door — 
that the Apostle Peter had real 
iron keys, and that he was the 
only person who could open this 
door. 

And, how do you think that the ! 
apostle was to be persuaded to do 
this for them ? Why, with money ! ! i 
You may well thank God that we } 
have His Word now; for in these 
days, even little children who might ! 
hear such nonsense would not i 
believe it ! j 

But the poor blind English . 
people did! Every nobleman, and j 
all who had money, were persuaded | 
by the priests, that they must leave j 
their countnr and go as “pilgrims” 
to Home. They all imagined that : 
it was not possible to reach heaven : 
without first paying their compli- j 
ments to St. Peter, who kept? the j 
keys, — so a^ay they went! — and ! 
everywhere the princes and priests 1 
looked out for a chance to cheat j 
them. This love of pilgrimage, | 
which was getting veiy strong m 
the reign of Edred, grew so fast, 
that about 100 years after, very 
large sums of money were gained 
by the kings of those countries 
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through which they passed, by 
making them pay tolls upon the 
road. 

Then, when they reached Rome 
— there the Pope and clergy were 
ready, and waiting to “ take mo- 
ney.” They did not care that 
Jesus Christ had said, Come for 
salvation “ without money and 
without price,” but they opened a 
shop to which crowds of nobles, 
bishops, and kings, came eagerly 
to buy. 

And they sold very strange 
things ! 

They pretended that they had 
whole legs and arms of Christ’s 
apostles to sell, which were worth 
much money; — and, that they 
“ had on hand” a stock of bones, 
toes, and fingers, which were, all of 
them, first-rate articles. They 
called these things “ holy relies;” 

' and although they sold thousands 
I of them, they still declared that 
| they had more. They offered to 
| sell things which they said were 
j pieces of the cross; — nails from 
the cross; — a tooth of St. Peter; 
— a shoe of the Apostle Andrew ; 
and, — you shall hear for how 
much they sold them ! In the year 
1021, an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Agelnoth, wanted an arm 
of St. Augustin — the missionary 
who, you may remember, first came 
to England— and he paid for that 
arm (whether it really was Augus- 
tin’s, is doubtful) 60lbs. weight of 
go ^ and 60,000lbs. weight of 
silVer — an immense sum, greater 
than you can think Of. 

Again. In England, so foolish 
were the people, that forgetting 
our Saviour was very poor, they 
| allowed the clergy, who taught 
about Him, to be rich. Ah, so rich, 
that if you had divided all England 
into three parts, one of these parts 
i would have belonged to the priests : 
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— and whilst the people paid taxes ■ 
for their lands, the priests paid | 
none. j 

With all this foolishness we ; 
must not be surprised that the 
people improved very slowly. 1 
Although Alfred and Athelstane < 
had tried to teach them, they were j 
still in a wretched state. Two out , | - 
of every three of all the English, . * 
were either servants or slaves. r 
The poor slaves were called Thralls , 
and they were sold in the market- 
place with the oxen. Indeed, 
slaves and oxen were the living 
money of those days, and were j 
used to pay debts with. Thus, u I 
man was worth four cows, just I 
as, now, a penny is worth four ! 
farthings. ! 

No wonder, then, that in the J 
times of the Saxon kings, the I 
people were in a weak state. No ■ 
wonder, that they were an easv 
prey to the Danes, and had to be , 
taken care of like sheep — they 
were quite as foolish. No won- 
der, when the Saxon kings were 
afterwards driven away by the 
Norman-Danes , that they were 
soon subdued. Their minds were 
made slaves by superstition, — so 
they had no strength, nor spirit in 
them. 

Dear children, I have taken the 
trouble to tell you these tales to 
our ancestors that you may learn 
something. — Learn to use your 
minds, so that, in time, you may 
think for your selves ! Do you want 
to serve God? Take "his holy 
book, and ask Him to teach you. 
And, if you mean, when you grow 
up to be men, to love your countiy, 
and to sing, “ Britons never shall 
be slaves” — go to Jesus, and be 
fre$ lourselves. Go! learn from 
his tiply Spirit tfie right way to 
, serve klim, whose service is per- 
fect FREEDOM. 
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WATER. 

M. WcllJ we have by this time 
learned something of the objects 
on our Breakfast-table. 

W. I will count them, mamma. 
We have had lessons on the Table- 
cloth, Bread, Butter, Sugar, Milk, 
Egg, Salt, Coffee, and papa’s 
Cocoa; and, to-day, we are to learn 
of the Boiling Water in the Urn. 

M. We will first observe it in 
its natural state. Here is* a glass 
of cold water — now, find out its 
qualities, and make a description 
of it. At least, we will begin our 
description to-day. 

W. Well — water is very thin. 

L. And it flows about — so it is 
fluid. 

Ion. But its particles can hold 
together a little — enough to form a 
drop — so it is liquid. 

L. It is clear. 

W. Yes; it is more than clear 
— it is transparent. 

Ada. And it is bright. 

Ion. It is not only bright — but 
see how it sparkles! — It is spark- 
ling. 

It has no colour in it — so, it is 
colourless; — and, it has no taste — 
so, it is tasteless; — and, it has no 
smell — so, it is inodorous. 

L. And it is like the minerals — 
it has no life — so, it is inanimate. 
And it has no “ organs” — at least, 
I suppose not. 

Ion. No, of course it has not — 
what does it want them for?— it 
hasn’t life! 

L. Then it is inorganic . • 

M. You are tallung of all its 
negative qualities, let me hear some 
of its positive qualities. 

W. Then I am positive that I 
see my face in it. 4 

M. I doubj that, Wille P for 
nobody in the world has era seen 
ms own face, yet, 


W. No, I forgot, mamma. It is 
the reflection I see — so, water is 
reflective. What do you really 
mean by a reflection? • 

M. A reflection literally means 
“ a bending back again.” As you 
look in the water, all the light in 
your face shines on it, and makes 
an image there — can you under- 
stand that? 

W. I can understand it pretty 
well. 

M. Then, when the light of your 
countenance — which forms the 
image — reaches the surface of the 
water, it bends back again. 

W. I can’t understand that, 
mamma. 

L. Why, just as in the evening 
the red light of the sun strikes 
■ against the surface of the windows, 
and bends back again! 

M. Or, just as a ball, when you 
strike it on the surface of a wall, 
bounds back again l 

L. Or, just as the echoes of the 
cannon, at Pooley, struck against 
the rocks and bounded back again! 

M. Ah, you’ll mystify Willie. 
A “ reflection” just means a bend- 
ing back again of the light — from 
the Latin words re, again, and 
flectGrc, to bend. Now, tell me 
some other reflective substances. 

W. The coalscuttle, mamma — 
the handle of the door — the glasses 
— a looking-glass. And 60 now 
I will say our u description” of 
water ! 

Water is a thin, fluid, liquid, 
clear, transparent, bright, spark- 
ling, colourless, thsteless, inodor- 
ous, inanimate, inorganic, and re- 
flective substance. Now, if we 
write its effects — 

M. Not now— the Printer will 
not let us make the “ lesson” any 
longer — because he says it is only 
to fill one page. Good-bye. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

P. We have now examined 
three of the principal substances 
which form the crust of our Earth. 

1st, Lime (or Calx), 

2nd, Clay (or Argil). 

3rd, Flint (or Silex). 

Ton know that the soil in the 
fields, and the mould in your gar- 
den, is made chiefly of these sub- 
stances. 

That soil is the best where all 
three are found mixed together. 
Thus — where there is heavy clayey 
soil, it retains too much water, and 
is veiy cold. If you mix lime with 
it, the heat of the lime will correct 
the coldness. At the same time 
(for you remember that lime is 
veiy absorbent), it causes the water 
to pass through more easily. 

Or, again, — this clayey soil may 
be too hard, and too heavy for the 
roots of the flowers to work their 
way through it ; then the sand and 
stones of the silica, if mixed with 
it, will loosen it even more than 
the lime. 

On the other hand, suppose that 
the soil should be too loose and 
sandy, the clay will render it more 
sticky and firm. Again, — when 
the chalky soil absorbs too much 
heat (or caloric) from the sun, it 
becomes too dry and dusty — clay 
will then give it dampness and 
coldness. 

Db you understand that? There, 
again, we see how beautifully the 
Creator makes 4 all things work 
together— even in the ground we 
tread upon. 

But in your Natural History les- 
sons I told you that these three 
mineral earths would not alone be 
very fertile. Most vegetables, to 
grow well, require a mould which 
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contains decayed animal and vege- 
table substances. So, we find that 
every year thousands bf leaves fall 
off from the forest trees. The 
leaves also, and flowers of dead 
plants, dead weeds, old pea-shells, 
and other husks, the old roots of 
the grass, all serve'to make rich 
mould ; even the little smooth 
green mosses, when they die, serve 
to make the ground richer. 

Sea- weed, too, is used as a ma- 
■ nure ; and these sea-weeds are 
I burned to make a substance called 
I potash. Even the smoke which 
goes up the chimney forms Boot, 
full of fine carbon. 

W. Yes ; I have noticed how 
careful the chimney-sweeps are of 
their bag of soot. So they take it 
home to feed their plants, do they? 
Wliat is “carbon,” papa? 

P. Never mind now. Listen ! 
Not only do the vegetables die 
every year, but innumerable quan- 
tities of small animals, insects, flies, 
grubs, &c., and they all serve to 
make earth. They supply carbon and 
ammonia, another gas which vege- 
tables feed upon. 

The bones of animals, too — 

W. Ah! to be sure, the phos- 
phate of lime, and the carbonate 
of lime in them are earths. 

P. Now, in order that vegetables 
may grow well, every particle of 
the soil ought to be surrounded 
with air. This air in the earth 
will then unite with the carbon of 
the decayed animals and vegetables 
and form cabonic acid. 

Ion . Ah ! Just as the air which 
flows down my throat unites with 
the carbon in my blood, and makes 
breath. 

L. IfThe mould in my garden, 
pajfa, tfs very porqps. There are 
little ftuices between its particles, 
so thric the air may get in-^urd now 
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I see one reason why the gardener 
digs up the mould and turns it 
over. It is tiiat the air may get at 
it, and that it may not be too hard. 
Then, clayey soil alone cannot be 
veir good soil for vegetables. 

P. No, it is not. You may now 
learn, that this soil on the surface 
• of the earth is Called vegetable soil . 

W. And what is underneath the 
vegetable soil, papa? 

P. If you dig down a little depth, 
you will reach an earth which is 
formed of sand and gravel. 

Jon. And what is below that? 

P. Beneath that you would find 
3ome hard blue clay, mixed with 
great numbers of large rounded 
stones. These stones have been* 
worn to a round shape, by the 
washing of water; and are called 
boulders. 

L. But how could the water 
wash them, papa, if they arc under- 
neath the ground? 

P. Why, they were not always 
covered over so. That blue clay, 
at one time, was on the surface of 
the earth. This is the way it hap- 
pened. A long, long time ago, 
before man was made, and before 
God said, “ Let the dry land ap- 
pear,” the waters were not “ga- 
thered together in one place,” but 
made great deluges, which washed 
all over the earth’s crust. Then, 
when they went back again , they 
left behind them this clay, and the 
round stones or boulders . 

L . Then, I suppose that the sand 
and gravel on top of the clay was 
also brought there by the water. 

P. Yes. And if you could cut 
through the middle of this globe — 
just as you would take a knife and 
cut an apple in half — you would 
see that the crust of this Aijh 
consists of several layers, or uices, 
of earths, placed on top of usach 
other. VW 


You would see the thin slice, 
or “ stratum,” of clay and boulders, 
and above that, a thin layer, oi 
stratum, of sand and gravqf , which 
the water had laid over it. 

W. I suppose, papa, that the 
sand and gravel formed a sediment 
at the bottom of the water, just as 
the coffee-grounds do sometimes 
at the bottom of your cup. 

P. That is right ; and thus a 
slice of earth, or “stratum,” as we 
call it, was formed. Above the 
sand and gravel is the very thin 
layer of vegetable soil. 

L. But, papa, what is there under 
the clay and boulders? 

P. Ah, I cannot stop to tell you 
now ; but perhaps we will go down 
a little deeper in the next lesson. 

• L. Oh, papa ! stop one minute, 
please. Will you tell us where did 
those great boulders come from? 

P. I cannot tell exactly — I was 
not here when the sea deposited 
them. It is believed that these 
boulders are great pieces of rock, 
which have been washed down 
from the mountains, especially from 
the mountains in the Northern 
regions. The snow on these moun- 
tains melted perhaps ; or, coming 
down in immense masses, it formed 
great torrents and waterfalls. These 
torrents rushed on, and as they 
came down with a wonderful force, 
they broke off large pieces of rock. 
Then, as these masses of rock came 
tumbling down with the torrents, 
they dashed one against another, 
and broke into smaller pieces. 

When they were tfius borne into 
the sea, they were continually 
washed backward and forward; 
and thus, by continually grinding 
together, they broke off each other’s 
sharp edges, which were worn 
more and more until they became 
rounded, and were called Boul- 
ders^ 
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Awake, little girl, it is time to arise, 

Come shake drowsy sleep from your eye : 

The lark is loud warbling bis notes to the skies, 
And the sun is far mounted on high. 

Oh come, for the fields with gay flow* rets o’orflow, 
The dew-drop is trembling still ; » 

The lowing herds graze in the pastures below, 

And the sheep-bell is heard from the hill. 

Oli come, for the bee lias flown out pf his bed, 

To begin his employment anew ; 

The spider is weaving her delicate thread, 

Which brilliantly glitters with dew. 

Oh come, for the ant has crept out of her coll, 
Again to her labour she goes ; 

She knows the true value of moments too well. 

To waste them in idle repose. 

Awake, little sleeper, and do not despise 
Of insects instruction to ask ; 

From your pillow with good resolutions arise, 

And cheerfully go to your task. 


EVENING. 

Little girl, it is time to retire to your rest ; 

The Bheep are put into the fold, 

The linnet forsakes us, and flies to her nest, 

To shelter her young from the cold. 

The owl has flown out of its lonely retreat, 

And screams through the toll shady trees ; 

The nightingale takes on the hawthorn his seat. 
And sings to the evening breeze. 

The sun, too, now seems to hove finish’d his race, 
And sinks once again to hie rest ; 

But though we no longer can see Ms bright face, 
He leaves a gold streak in the west. 

Little girl, have you finish’d yonr daily employ, 
With industry, patience, and care? 

If so, lay your head on your pillow with joy, 

No thorn to disturb shall be there. 


The moon thro’ your curtain shaR cheerfully peep, 
Her silver beams dance on eyes ; 

And mild evening breezes shall fci you to sleep, 
Till bright morning bids yotyjrise. 
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A JOURNAL OF HOME EDUCATION, ON THE INFANT-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
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| 14th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lepson. 


u He that runs fast will not 
| run long . 17 

• P. Here is another tale for you 
from the old proverb. Listen — 
What a quaint old church ours 
was! We used to have service 
there on the Sunday aftefaioon, 
, instead of the evening — so, on 
i Sunday evening we went out for a 
walk. 

Then was the time to see our 
church — when the jackdaws were 
holding their convocations, and 
making their weekly report. They 
felt that they had the place all to 
themselves; not a frog dared to 
croak, or to let them know he was 
near. 

• The shortest way to the church 
was through Mr. Gray’s farm (if 
vou were not afraid of the turkey- 
cock) across the footpath in the 
, ' meadows, up hill all the way, until 
you came to the thin wooden 
churchyard palings. Then — over 
the stile and you’re in the church- 
j yardl 

| And there, too, one Sunday 
! evening, sat the Curate and his 
' daughter, in spite of the jackdaws. 

Near the lime trees, round the 
, wooden porch, they sat on an old 
flat tomb, feeling the summer 
breeze which came across the corn- 
fields beneath, and freshened the 
I evening air. 

I They talked of the beautiful 
| evening time — the day’s dying 
j hours ; — of the twilight which the 
| strong summer days make, vfhen 
j they struggle for life withi the 
I night ; — of the •strength o3 old 
j night in the winter time, who \hen 


would never wait for twilight, but 
would come as early as he chose. 

Then the Curate told his daughter, 
who was 16 years old, that she 
was in her summer days. He told 
her that her light and sunny mind 
was full of joy, like the days of 
summer time — and, that when 
troubles dark as the night might 
come to her, her light heart could 
struggle with them, and turn them 
to twilight at least. 

He told her that qld people had 
not so much joy in their hearts, 
and had darker days — that, ns 
they could not struggle with their 
troubles, their minds had often 
dark nights of sorrow. 

“Then^” said her papa, “although 
the summer days cannot come at 
Christmas to help the dark days of 
winter — ” 

“ Yet,” said his daughter, “ the 
young can help the old people, 
and cheer them with their happy 
spirits, to make their days brighter.” 

“That was my thought,” said the 
Curate ; “ and now, here comes a 
poor woman who has seen much 
sorrow — sorrows as dismal as the 
night. See if you can give her 
joy, and make some ‘twilight* 
for her.” 

“I see her, papa. Here 6he 
comes, on this side of the stile, and 
two little boys with her— one in each 
hand. They both have straw hats, 
they both have black ribbons round 
them, and both wear blue pinafores 
with little round white spots. They 
both have black bands round their 
waists, and they both have black 
curly hair, with dark black eyes. 

I like those boys.'* 

t 
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“Good evening, sir!” said the 
poor woman, making her curtsey. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Pearce; 
you have come at the exact time. 
Will you sit down here, and wc 
will talk together? 

“Jane, my dear, this is Mrs. 
Pearce, who is now a poor person. 
Her only riches are these two 
dear hoys, who, if God spare them, 
will one day grow to be men, so 
that they may take care of her, 
and make her glad again. 

“ They are not very great boys 
now, and although they are great 
treasures to their mother, you 
mav make them worth much more 
still.” 

“How, papa? I cannot make 
them grow faster!” 

“ No ; you may leave their bodies 
to take care of themselves, — but 
their minds are like those of other 
children, and will not grow pro- 
perly unless they arc looked after. 
Would you like to teach them, 
and take care of their minds, 
every day — while Mrs. Pearce 
goes out to work ?” 

“Oh yes, papa! I want some good 
thing to do. Ah, what tine pupils 
— come here to me, you two boys, 
and let me kiss you I I will love 
you very much.” 

“ But mind, Jane, I do not want 
you to teach them because you 
love them , but because you love to 
do good. You understand this. 
You must think — not of what they 
are — but of what you may make 
thfm — of the gladness you may 
bring to their mother ; — and, work 
only for the gpod which you may 
be able to do. One day I will 
bring you some unpleasant and 
evil person to teach — that I may 
see if you will love to do good to 
him.” 

“ They are very near of a size, 
miss,” said Mrs. Pearce. “This one, 
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Arthur, is eighteen months older 
than his brother — he has a little 
deafness in his left ear, miss — but 
he will always pay attention if 
you speak loud to him.” 

So, the next day, Miss Jane 
spoke “loud” to him — as loud as 
he could wish. She put him on her 
right hand side, and taught him . 
from the spelling book, — “The* 

HISTORY OF A GOOD HOY.” 

Every day Arthur read over a 
new lesson — spelling all the long 
words, taking plenty of time to 
think, and going on slowly in his 
own old jog-trot way. “Papa,” 
said Lucy, one day, as he came in 
to see them, this Arthur is a 
very good boy, but he is a rather 
‘ slow coach he has no idea of 
* making haste/ ” 

“ And what sort of a boy is his 
brother Alfred?” 

“ Not near so good as Arthur. 
ITc cannot sit still one lialf-ininute 
— but, he is very quick — and he is 
a strange boy to learn. lie has 
no sooner read half a page, than 
he wants to begin the next. He 
tries very hard to get on quickly, 
but often has to go back again, 
lie docs not seem to keep to one 
thing long.” 

“ Then,” said her papa, “ if you 
will come to me this evening, I 
will tell you how to manage these 
boys. You must take great core 
with Alfred, or he will not make 
much progress.” 


Twenty years passed away. 
Arthur and Alfred had grown up 
to be men. Mm Jane was a 
married lady ; and had two boys 
of her own to love and to teach. 

k Want a porter, ma’am?” said 
a sTabby man to her one day — as 
she md her two boys were leaving 
I the Southampton steamboat. Bat 
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• as he was going to lift the box, he 
saw the name and address; and as 
they turned round for some other 
parcels, he jtit down his load, and 
they missed him in the crowd. 

“That was a curious porter, 
mamma!” said her little son — 
' “What made him run away?” 
“Why,” said ^drs. , looking 

• very sad, “ 1 just saw his side-face, 
and he looked much like my old 
merry pupil, who so often tried to 
learn very feutt. We will call this 
afternoon to see his mother, Mrs. 
Pearce.” 

Mrs. Pearce, in the afternoon, 
gave them a sad tale. “Arthur, 
ma’am, God bless him ! — he lives 
over the way. That’s his shop ! 
the stationer’s, with the name 
‘Pearce* over the door. He is 
t in a very comfortable way, ma’am. 
He went on slowly at first, with a 
small shop, always keeping back 
part of the money he had saved — 
and now, after a long up-hill time, 
he has a good business, and allows 
me 16s. per week. 

“But Alfred, poor fellow, oh, 
ma’am, he tried very hard — too 
hard — to get rich With the mo- 
ney his aunt left him, he opened a 
large grocers shop, and printed 
thousands of bills to make the 
people know it. He had horses 
and carts, with men to call for 
orders at different ‘districts’ — 
and people were astonished to see 
how fast he got on ! But, I can’t 
say how it was, ma’am, he did not 
go on very long — for he found one 
day that he had spent all* his 
money, and owed some to other 
people — so he was obliged to sell 
his business to pay his debts. 

“ Then, ma’am, he became clerk 
in a ship-broker’s office, an# his 
master said he was the ch^ewst 
man in the plate. He worked at 


the business early and late, and 
tried very hard to improve the 
trade. So, in the course of two 
years, he became the head clerk , ! 
and his master promised to make 1 
him a rich man. But, just then, 1 
he began to feel tired. He called 
the business ‘slavery,* and said 
that he knew a quicker way to get 
rich. So, once when he would , 
not pay attention, he and his 
master had a great quarrel, and , 
he lost his place. 

“Then, ma’am, he tried a ‘fast* 
way to get rich — by making specu - ! 
lations. He took some shares in a ! 
bank, and became richer than be- ! 
fore. He bought some land, and 
built two houses. I don’t know . 
how or where, ma’am, he got the j 
money ; but he seemed to be getting 1 
pretty rich when, ail at once, I 
heard that he was in prison, and 
was ruined. 

“And oh, ma’am, there came 
more and more troubles, until he 
became a very poor man; and was 
obliged to get his living any way.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that! When 
he was n boy, I taught him, so 
that he might be able to help you.” 

“ Ah, then, ma’am, instead of that 
we have to help him. 

“ His brother sometimes gives him 
a little writing; but now, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Pearce, with tears in her 
eyes, “ my fine boy is a ticket-porter. 
All day long he carries parcels, 
and drinks beer.** 

“Poor man! Then it was your 
son, whom we saw'on the pier, 
and who wanted to carry my box. , 
Please give me hi9 address, and I i 
will go and see him. I am afraid, | 
now, that there is little hope of ' ! 
doing him good. He lias the habit , 
of going too fast, and it always i6 : 
so — ‘He that buns fast will I 

NOT RUN LONG.*” 


t 
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Higher, higher will we climb 
Up the mount of glory, 

That our names may live thro 1 time, 

In our country’s story ; 

Happy when her welfare calls, 

He who conquers, he who falls. 

Beeper, deeper let us toil t 

In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature’s wealth and Learning’s spoil, 

Win from school and college; 

Belve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars, of diademb. 

Onward, onward may we press, 

In the path of duty ; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true beauty ; 

Minds are of celestial birth, 

Make we then a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer let us knit 
Hearts and Hands together. 

Where our fireside comforts sit, 

In the wildest weather ; 

Oh, they wander wide who roam, 

For the joys of life from home. 

Nearer, dearer bands of love, 

Draw our souls in union, 

To our Father’s house above, 

To the saints’ communion; 

Thither ev’ry hope ascend, 

There may all our labours end. 

TRAINING-SCHOOL BONG BOOK. 


REJOICE, REJOICE. 

Rejoice! rejoice! the summer months are coming; 
Rejoice ! rejoice 1 the birds begin to sing; 

When joy bursts forth in songs of praise, 

And hills resounding echoes raise. 

Rejoice! rejoice! the budding flowers are bursting; 
Rejoice ! rejoice 1 their fragrance fills the air ; 

When roses blookJ, and daisies grow, 

And woodbines twine, and violets blow. 

Rejoice ! rejoice ! the summer d^s are passing; 
Rejoice ! rejoice 1 for sweets theraiow impart ; 

The cooling mom, the sum# d%y, 

Which balmy evening wears away. — I bid. * 
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VERTEBRA.TED ANIMALS. 
willie*s framework 
( Continued ). 


M. Now, Willie, look again at 
the picture; tell me what other 
•bones you Bbserve in your 
u Trunk.” 

W. Several, mamma. Here is 
a large flat bone in front, called 
The Breast bone. • 

Here are several roundish bones, 
called Iiibs. 

There is a pair of flat bones 
behind, at the top of the back. 

M. They are called “Shoulder 
bones.” 

W. And here is a pair of little 
round bones, joining the breast 
bone to the shoulder bones. 

M. They are called “ Collar 
bones.” 

Jon. Mamma, I can feel all these 
bones in my body. I can feel my 
spine, breast bone, ribs, my shoulder 
bones, by putting my hands behind 
me; and my collar bone — ah, it is 
just under my collar. 

M. We will now examine the 
bones, one at a time, and describe 
them. 

Ion. The Breast bone is a long 
flat bone, to which the ribs are 
joined. 

W. The Ribs. They are curved 
bones — they begin at the Vertebrae 
in the spine, and end at the breast 
bone in front; so they join, or con- 
nect , these two bones together. 

They arc arranged in pairs, 
and each pair is fastened to a ver- 
tebra. I will count them ; there are 
twelve pair — the middle ones are 
the largest. They form a cm jo us 
hollow shape for the trunk. t 

L. Yes. Something like the 
shape of a Tub. 

M. This tub-shaped cavity con- 


tains several important organs — 
such as your heart, and lungs. 
You know that when you breathe, 
vour lungs expand, or "stretch. 
These ribs are so formed that they 
move with your lungs. Put your 
hands round your ribs, Ion, and 
breathe. 

Ion. Ah, mammal When I 
breathed, my ribs seemed to rise 
up a little, and then to fall again. 
My lungs seemed to get larger, and 
smaller, and then my ribs seemed 
to move on purpose to make room 
for them. 

M. The manner in which these 
ribs move, is very beautiful; but 
we will not talk about this motion 
now. Do you sec how they are 
joined to the breast bone? 

L. Yes, mamma; they are joined 
. with pieces of cartilage, or gristle. 
I suppose that is done, so that they 
may move easily. 

Ion. Not all of them seem to be 
joined to the breast bone; the top 
ones are— tme, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven pair are joined to 
this bone, with gristle. The three 
lower pair seem to be joined to the 
gristle of the seventh pair of ribs. 
Then, the two lowest pair — they 
do not seem to be joined to any- 
thing ; they are loose. They make, 
altogether, twelve pair of ribs. 

M. Yes. These seven upper 
pair of ribs, which are joined “di- 
rectly” to the breast bone, are 
called True Ribs ; and, the five 
lower pair are called False Rfns, 
— that is, the thrce.pair joined to 
the true ribs, and the two lower 
pair, the loose ribs. (They are 
sometimes called floating ribs.) 

So that we have seven pair of 
true ribs— and five pair of false 
ribs. I ought to have told you 
that the part of the spine to which 
these^2 pair of ribs belong, is called 
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the hack. Of the 33 vertebrae in the 
spine, 7 belong to the neck, 

12 belong to the back, 

5 belong to the loins, 
and the rest to the lower 
parts of your body. Which of you 
will now describe the ribs fully? 

W. I will, mamma. The Ribs 
arc twelve pair of curved bones, 
which are joined at one end to the 
vertebrae of the back, and at the 
other end to the breast bone. 
They thus connect the spine and 
the breast bone, and form a tub- 
shaped cavity, which contains the 
heart, and the lungs. The seven 
upper pair of ribs are joined to the 
' breast bone by cartilage, and arc 
j called True Ribs ; but the five lower 
! pair are only joined by cartilage 
! to the seventh rib, and they arc 
• called False Ribs. 

! M. Very good, Willie. Now, 

, let Lucy notice the shoulder bone, 

! or shoulder blade, as it is called. 

! L. The Shoulder Blade, 

' mamma, is a flat hone, nearly the 
' shape of a triangle, at the upper 
i part of the back. The narrow end, 
I sec, is joined to the top of my 
1 arm. There seems to be a round 
hole for the round end of my arm 
j to fit into. 

M. This round hole is called a 
socket. Perhaps, when we have 
had a shoulder of mutton for din- 
ner, you may have noticed this 
socket at the end of the blade bone, 
where it is joined to the shank 
hope. 

, Ion. Now, I will describe the 
Collar Bones, mamma. They 
are thin round bones at the top of 
the breast bone, joining it to the 
shoulder bones. I should think 


they must be very useful to keep 
the shoulders apart, or else they 
would fall together, o v get too near 
to each other. 

M. That is their use; but not 
all collar bones arc alike. As we 
proceed with the Natural History, 
you will see strange differences in 
the collar bones, and indeed in *i 
other bones of animals, according ■ 
to the different circumstances they ; 
are placed in. i 

A Bird, who uses its fore limbs, ! 
or wings, to fly with, would soon 1 
knock its shoulders together with 
the flapping of these wings, so it , 
has a double collar bone— just like i 
two collar bones. 

A Horse. , who uses his fore , 
limbs to trot on the ground, has ; 
not any collar bone. We will find • 
out the reasons for these things 
one day. 

Now for 1 the Lesson.* ” 

Lesson 9. The Framework op 
Vertebrated Animals (con- 
tinued). 

(5). The other bones of The 
Trunk, are a long flat bone in the 
front , called the Breast bone. 

(6.) Twelve pair of curved bones , 
joined to the spine and the breast 
bone , and called Ribs — the seven 
upper pair are called True Ribs ; and j 
the seven lower pair are called False 
Ribs. 

(7 .) A pair of broad, flat, trian- 
gular bones , called The Shoulder 
blades ; and 

(8.) A pair of thin , round bones , 
between the breast bone and the 
shoulder blades , called The Collar 
bones. 

I 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

EDRED, EDWY, AND EDGAR. 

! P. You heard last week of the 
dread power “ superstition,” which 
kept the minds of the Saxons in 
# darkness. • 

1 When Edred came to be king 
there was one man amongst the 
: priests who had determined to 
become a “ saint.” This mpn was 
named Dunstan— the same whom 
I spoke of wlien you heard of the 
trades which the el erg)' practised. 
Jn order to be called a saint, he 
knew that he must pretend to have 
had messages from God, and, to 
have done extraordinary things. 
Ion. Miracles, I suppose. 

; P. Yes. I should hardly like to 
tell you half the wicked inventions 
of this man — they arc too foolish 
for children to hear. I will just 
mention one or two. 
i One of his tales was, that when 
he was very ill, an angel brought 
him, in bed, some medicine, mixed 
' up in heaven — that he was going 
I to church to thank God, when the 
devil and some black dogs tried to 
prevent him, but another angel 
j caught him up, and popped him 
j down a hole in the roof. 

lie made another tale — “That 
he was working quietly in his cell, 
when suddenly the devil put in his 
head, and asked him to make him 
something, and that he — Saint 
Dunstan — seized the fellow by the 
nose with his red hot tongs, and 
made him roar horribly.” 

Many more such accounts he 
gave of adventures which no one 
had seen but himself; and of' won- 
derful miracles — and the poof peo- 
ple believed them all to be true. 
So Dunstan ^as called a Saint . 
He was also an Abbot, which 


means a chief man amongst the 
Monks; and, in time, he became 
an Archbishop , which, you know, 
means the chief of the bishops. 

The King, too, as well as the 
people, believed him; and almost 
everything that Dunstan told him 
to do, he did. Dunstan then made 
a law that every man who became 
a priest should not have any wife; 
and forbade any of the clergymen 
to get married — but, not all of them 
obeyed him. 

This man had such great influ- 
ence over the king, that the king 
gave him the charge of the Trea- 
sury of England; the place where 
the money is kept. 

EDWY. 

When Edred died, Epwy, his 
nephew, was placed on the throne. 
He foiftid out that Dunstan was a 
rogue, and that he could not give a 
fair accoupt of the money which 
belonged to tlic Treasury in 
Edred’s reign. So lie told the people 
that Dunstan had been stealing, 
and banished him from the king- 
dom. 

Edwy had also been provoked 
to banish this man by his impudent 
behaviour. lie had married a 
beautiful princess, called Elgiva; 
and Dunstan declared that he 
should not do as he liked, and 
tried to prevent him. 

But now that Edwy had ban- 
ished Dunstan, he found that he 
had provoked most dangerousaenc- 
mics. 

The Monks, everywhere, called 
him a heretic . They stirred up 
the people with tales about the 
holiness of Dunstan, and made the 
wdiole nation in an uproar. And, 
now they did a most wicked thing; 
they sent soldiers to the king’s 
palace, who dragged off his beauti- 
• 215 
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ful Elgiva, marked her face with a 
red hot iron, and carried her away 
from him, to Ireland. Soon after, 
when the dreadful scars on her 
poor faec were better, she tried to 
return to her husband. Then these 
wicked priests discovered her on 
her way, caught her, and caused 
her to be cruelly murdered! 

I feci shocked to tell you of 
such dreadfully inhuman deeds; 
they hardly seem fit for you to 
hear. And yet, so blind were the 
miserable Saxons, that they con- 
sidered this cruelty of the monks 
to be a judgment from God upon 
Edwy and Elgiva for marrying 
against the will of “ the Church.” 

So, the monks then called Dun- 
stan back again to England; and, 
soon they were strong enough to 
drive Edwv away from his throne, 
and make his little cousin, Edgar, 
to be king instead. 

EDGAR. 

Edgar was a boy only 13 years 
old ; but when he grew up to r>e a 
man he became a brave king, kept 
the kingdom in good order, and 
kept away the Danes. So great 
was his power that he once caused 
himself to be rowed in a barge by 
eight princes who were subject to 
him, and paid him tribute. 

He was remarkable, too, for his 
love of hunting, and, for his care 
in clearing the country of wild 
beasts. He and his soldiers hunted 
the wolves here until they com- 


pletely drove them out of England 
— so that, the Saxon farmers, now, . 
were not afraid of having their 
sheep stolen, and tlleir children 
killed. The king found, however, 
that great numbers of the wolves 
had run away, and hidden them- 
selves in the mountains and forests 
of Wales ; so he tin ught of an ex- 
cellcnt plan to get rid of them. ' 
The Welsh people having been 
conquered by the English, were 
oblige^ to pay them a large sum 
of money every year as tribute. 
So, the king said to the Welsh — 

“ In future, instead of paying me 
your tribute in money, you may 
bring me Wolves' heads — 300 every 
year.” The Welshmen theji were I 
very glad to save their money, and j 
set to work to kill the wolves every 
year, in such earnest, that soon, 
none remained to be killed. 

King Edgar, although clevei 
and brave, was not, I am sorry to 
say, a good king. As Dunstan 
and the priests had maae him 1 
king, he was so foolish as to be- j 
lieve all they said to him, and to j 
let his mind be guided by them, j 
You will not wonder that he did , 
some wicked deeds. lie murdered j 
a nobleman that he might have 
his wife for himself; and, — all! I 
had better not tell you any more 1 
dreary tales of wickedness. j 

He was a brave king, but, being ! 
led by cruel and superstitious men, : 
he did many shocking actions. I 

He died in the year 975. [ 


TO A RED-BREAST. 


Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed. 
Daily near my table Btcal, 

While I pick my scanty meal ; 
Doubt not, little though there be, 

< 


But I’ll cast a crumb to thee. 

Come, my feathered friend, again, 
WellVhou know’st the broken pane; 
Ask of me thy daily store, 

Ever welcome to my door. 


4 
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# WATER. 

M. You did not finish your 
14 description” of Water last week. 

W. No, mamma, we only gave 
you its qualities; but I have thought 
of three more qualities since then. 
If you put a ship on the water, you 
know it will float — the water will 
bear it up. 

M. Yes; and that quality you 
will find in all liquids. Because 
they have this quality, you may 
say that they arc buoyant. 

W. And, again, mamma, if you 
poured some water on a piece of 
, sugar, it would get between the 
1 particles of the sugar, and separate 
them — just as the liquid, Tea, or 
the liquid, Coffee , would. 

Ion. You mean it would dis- 
solve it. 

, M. That is what Willie means ; 

and, because water dissolves sub- 
; stances, it is said to be solvent. 

W. Then, tea, and coflee are 
i solvent ; and all liquids, I suppose, 
— gin, and brandy. 

M. Ves. Hut gin and brandy 
are spirits. They are strong sol- 
| vents, and will dissolve substances 
I that cannot be dissolved in water. 

| Water will not dissolve camphor, 
but spirits will. 

W. But, mamma, I have thought 
of a third quality. Before the 
water can separate the particles of 
the sugar, it must work its way in 
between them — “soak” in, I mean. 
All thin liquids will do this. 
If you pour water or beer on the 
floor, how soon it soaks between 
the fibres of the wood ! 

Now, because it separate, f the 
particles of a thing it is called sol- 
vent ; but, because it soaks between 
them so easily,' •what is it called ? 

M. The proper thing to say is, 


that it is penetrating — all liquids 
penetrate. 

Ion. And fluids which are thinner 
than liquids are very penetrating. 
Air is. How the wind penetrates, 
even through a cloth coat, and 
makes you cold; and so does 
smoke. 

W. Yes ; but I was thinking of 
the qualities of the water. Because 
it is liquid, it is penetrating. Be- 
cause it is penetrating, it is solvent. 
And, because it is solvent 

Ion. Ah, that will show us one 
of its effects . Because it is solvent, 
we take the water-jug in the morn- 
ing, pour some water into the basin, 
and put our hands in it. Then you 
know what happens. The water 
penetrates between the little cracks 
of our fingers, dissolves the dirt, 
and carries it away. So there is 
an effect— it is cleansing. And we 
may say the first effect iB this, 
mamma, — it is liquid, penetrat- 
ing, and solvent; therefore, it is 
cleansing. Now for some more 
effects. 

W. We can soon discover its 
other effects. I will drink it all 
up, and will tell you how I feel. 
We do not want to observe it any 
longer : that is, we do not want to 
observe with our senses — so 111 
drink it. 

Ion. Well, Willie, how do you 
feel ? 

W. I can’t tell yet. Why, I feel 
that it is rather cooling — that is an 
effect ! And I think i’m refreshed 
a little after talking so much. It 
is refreshing. % 

I'm not stimulated very much — 
not at all, I think. 

L. But, Willie, if you were to 
faint, and I threw some on you, it 
would stimulate you. 

W. Yes— then it would revive 
me! The coldness in it would do 
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that — so it is reviving . That will 
make four effects. 

M. And again, Willie, I’ll tell 
you something. When you were 
about foiir years old, you were 
rather a weak child ; so I took you 
to Broadstfiirs, and bathed you in 
the Sea-water, until it strengthened 
you. 

W. That was very kind of you, 
mamma. And the water produced 
an effect, certainly ; for I am very 
strong now — it is strengthening. 

L. And when water comes down 
from the clouds, Willie, it produces 
an effect on the flowers. It 
i strengthens them — or, at least, it 
improves the earth, so that they 
i grow better. 

i M. Yes. It makes it more fer- 
| tile; or, it fertilizes it, as we say 
— so it is fertilizing. 

W. That will make sir different 
i effects altogether, mamma ! Please 
, to let me say them. Now — Because 
1 the water is liquid, it is pcnctrat- 
i ing, solvent, and cleansing. It is 
: also cooling, refreshing, reviving, 
j strengthening, and fertilizing. 

Ion. And now, mamma, may I 
; give a full description of water? 

. I will say all the properties and 
effects that we have discovered. 

; I have written them all in a 
; string, on a piece of paper, and 
i they make a very long account. — 
Listen — 

Water is 
thin, 
fluid, 
liquid, 
bright, 
sparkling, 
clear, 

transparent, 
tasteless, 
inodorous, 
inanimate, 


inorganic, 
and reflective. 

Because it is 
liquid, it is 
penetrating, 
solvent, and 
cleansing. 

It is also 
cooling, *» 
refreshing, 
reviving, 
strengthening, 

.and fertilizing. 

There, mamma ! ami that is a 
“true account” of the water. I 

M. 1 think you have described i 
it very fairly, although there are I 
some properties which von have 
omitted. But, doyou think this is 
such a description, that if you were 
to say it over slowly to any man 
who had never seen water, lie could 
form an idea of it in his mind? 

Ion. Yes, mamma— I think so. 
That is, if he knew the meaning of 
the words. But I should hardly 
think that a blind man could 
know the meaning of the word 
“Liquid.” If you were to say 
to him — “ Its particles hold toge- 
ther enough to form a drop,” he 
would say to you, “ Please to say 
it over again,” and lie would try 
and think in his mind how it looks. 
But no ; I do not think any one 
could imagine such a thing as 
water! 

M. Nor do I, Ion. A man must 
see water to know what it is. 
Well, we have more to learn about 
water yet. We have to notice what 
men can do with it, because it has 
these properties and effects. 

You may depend upon it, that 
every quality in the water was 
put tfyire for some good purpose 
or another. — We will finish our 
lesson next week. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. - 

WINDERMERE. 

My dear Children, — 

It would take too long a time to 
, tell you of all that Peg and I saw, 
j on our roafl. from Ulls water to 
j Windermere. We stopped at a 
I rich and loyely dale called Trout- 
back — so called from the beck , or 
| brook, flowing through it.» 

We stood on Troutbcck bridge, 

| and tried to get a good view of the 
i lake, of which I had caught many 
line glimpses already; but it was 
| too late in the evening now, to see 
| anything distinctly ; so 1 resolved 
! to sleep at the inn here, and start 
i again the next morning. 

( “Take the road to Low- Wood Inn, 

! sir! and, just about a mile before' 

| you reach there, you will get a 
view of the lake. It is the best 
j view, too, sir, except that of Ray- 
1 rigg bank ” 

I As Peg walked comfortably 
| along, I was busy observing more 
strange shapes in the mountains, 
i though some of the distant ones 
! were still surrounded by clouds, 
j The mist, however, cleared off 
j rapidly — and just as the sun was 
( brightening up, I found myself on 
i the highest part of the road, where 
| a most splendid prospect suddenly 
j burst upon me. 

I There, spread out before me, was 
the clear bright sheet of water, 
larger than that of TJllswater, 
dotted here and there with islands, 
and presenting an appearance too 
beautiful for me to describe. From 
the place where I stood, nearly all 
the Islands could be distinctly and 
clearly seen. I found that, alto- 
gether, there were thirteen . One of 
them, which ^ as called “ Curwen’s 
Island,” was much larger than the 


others, with a white, round-topped 
building upon it. It was covered 
with fine woods, and edged all 
round with rocks. 

It is of no use for me to try and 
give you an idea of the beauty of 
the lake. You cannot imagine the I 
reflections of the dark purple sha- | 
dows in some parts — and the bright j 
gleams of sunshine which gave the 
rest of the water the appearance of 
glass. Think of a sheet of glass 
several miles in length ! You 
cannot imagine the beautiful re- 
flections of the blue sky, and the 
white “flying clouds” which seem- 
ed to be chasing each other over 
the hills, and, in the water at the 
same time. 

I watched the fishing boats mov- i 
ing lazily and quietly along the j 
edge of the distant shore ; and two ; 
little sailing boats belonging to gen- 
tlemen living in the island. There 
were large flocks of wild fowl, which 
frequently sprang up from the rock s 
in the smaller islands, and then, 
after wheeling round and round in 
the air, and flying about for some 
time, settled dowm on the lake ; 
some of them swimming together 
in groups; some forming long rows 
or files, following each other, and 
never keeping in a straight line, 
but cutting all manner of figures 
on the surface with the tracks they 
left behind them ; whilst others 
were dipping head first into the 
water and rising again — leaking 
“ somersets ” — flapping their sides 
— splashing themselves — skimming 
the bright surface rapidly— plung- 
ing once more into the water, then, 
out again — and so, continually 
“ sporting on the wing.” 

The scenery around the lake 
also delighted me; — but, as I said, 

I cannot describe it. Words can I 
give you no idea of the distant 
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hills, or “ pikes,” as they are called, 
rising above each other in long 
lines of blue, — of the lines of grey 
hills which were nearer,— of the 
glad greefo on those which were 
nearer still,— of the dark green 
shades, and deep blackness in the 
thick woods around them,— of their 
rich tints of olive-green, yellow, 
dark purple, and brown, — of the 
beautiful mansions with their 
smooth velvet lawns, which now 
and then peeped out, with some- 
times a fresh yellow buttercup 
meadow, dotted with cows and 
sheep. But, there! again I cannot 
describe it, dear children, and can 
only say, as I once read in a book — 

“ It would be mere vanity to try 
and describe a scene which beggars 
all description. Taken altogether, 
it may be compared to a looking- 
glass of immense size, and rude 
shape, set in a huge frame, adorned 
with the grandest carvings and 
lace-work in a variety of the rich- 
est colours, and all the beauty of 
nature's perfect workmanship.” 

So, as I sat looking and won- 
dering — forgetting Peg and myself 
— feeling only how calm and hea- 
venly were the works of God — Lo! 
— puff I puff ! — another cough 
— and then another— with a strange 
wheezing noise. Then the noise 
of a fiddle, and a harp, with a 
heavy cloud of black smoke from 
behind a rock projecting into the 
lake, told me that the works of 
man were near, in the shape of the 
steamer “ Lady of the Lake.” 
She was filled with all sorts of 
noisy folks from 'Manchester, who 
had come up by the last “ Excur- 
sion train.” So, although the steamer 
looked pretty, as I did not like the 
fiddle and noise, I went away to 
breakfast. 

I cannot tell you of all the 
places I saw on the next day ; but 
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I would just say, that one part 
of the lake is very narrow; and 
there is a ferry-boat* in which 
the people cross to the op- 
posite shore. After stopping at 
the ferry-house to take dinner, 

I hired a little skiff, and two men, 
and had a delightful row across the 
water, to the large Island, called 
Curwen’s Island, or Belle Isle. 

One of the watermen walked 
with me round this beautiful place, 
on a gravel path, nearly two miles 
long. We then walked up the hill, 
to the stately mansion, and stopped 
at a point from which may be seen 
one of the grandest, the most 
magnificent landscapes which 
England ever presented to the 
delighted eyes of a traveller. 

On our return, the watermen 
gave me some information about 
the fish in the lake. It not only 
abounds with trout, but with a fish 
called the char. This fish is about 
twice the size of a herring— of an 
olive green at the back, while some 
of its lower parts are white, and 
others, especially the fins, of a 
bright red colour. They said that 
not everybody was allowed to fish 
here, but that the lake was divided 
into five large districts. 

The owners of the lake let 
these districts to the fishermen, 
who pay so much money for rent 
every year, — just as your papa 
pays rent to “the landlord” for, 
his house. These men told me, 
too, of the great clouds and heavy 
showers which come on so sud- 
denly, and of the violent squalls of 
wind, which raise waves on the 
lake, and storms, almost as fearful 
as those on the sea. 

IK* Just like the waves on the 
Lake we read about in the Testa* 
ment, when Christ’s disciples were 
tossed about so. 

After wandering about on the 
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■ shores of the lake, and visiting At that time, Westmoreland 
some of the smaller islands, or being a border country , like Nor- 
Holmes, as they are called (for thumberland, there were very fre- 
“ Holme” A the Saxon word for quent fights and “frays” here, 
island), I reached the southern House burning, and robbery was 
end of the lake, crossed Newby continually happening, for the hills 
bridge, and set out for the large were infested with robbers. These 
market-town Kendal. border robbers, who were some- 

On my wagr, I picked up some times English, and sometimes 
1 information on the “soil” of West- Scotch, were called Moss Troopers, 
moreland, which you may like to and they procured their food by 
hear. It appears that this county coming down on the plains at night, 
derives its name from the wide, and carrying off the cattle and sheep 
open moors on its western side — by force. Therefore every farmer 
larger than those of Cumberland — was obliged to fortify his house ; 
where numbers of geese are fed. to drive in his cattle and sheep 
Other birds, called grouse , which from the fields, before evening 
sportsmen are fond of shooting, time ; and to shut them up in his 
arc also found in these moors. strong courtyard, for protection, 

I had almost forgotten to tell where they were guarded by strong 
you something I had noticed on and faithful watch-dogs, 
the road, which we will put in the Both Peg and I enjoyed our- 
history of the county’s “surface.” 1 selves go much in this part of the 
Some of the old mansions here, country, that we were not anxious 
and many more of the farm-houses to reach Kendal until evening, 
which I passed, were built, not of There, just after supper time, I 
clay, or bricks, but of strong stone*. made some “Notes” on the diffe- 
These houses were surrounded by rent places we had seen— but I am 
large yards, with very thick and really so tired and sleepy, dear 
high stone-walls. On making in- children, that I don’t think I can 
quiiy, I found that most of the sit up to copy them. You shall 
houses were built, perhaps, 400 have them next week, 
years ago, in the time before Eng- Good night, dear children! 
land and Scotland were made into Your faithful friend, 

one kingdom. Henry Young. 

OLD ENGLAND. 

Old England for ever ! If the African stand 

No power shall sever But once on her strand, 

My heart from the land of my birth. That moment his freedom he gains ; 
’Tis the land of the brave, A captive no more, m 

Which none Bhall enslave; He leaps on her shore, 

’Tis the happiest land upon earth ; And breaks from hixp slavery’s chains ; 

’Tis the happiest land upon earth ; And breaks from him slavery’s chains ; 

’Tis the land of the free j Dear land of my birth ! 

So it ever shall be, Brightest spot upon earth 1 

Which no earthly power can bind ; Prom thee my heart never shall roam ; 

Ere Britons be slaves, But gladly I’ll prize, 

She shall sink in the waves, The blessings that rise, 

And leave not a? estige behind. Prom England, my country, my home. 
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15th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


HONESTY. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

L. Are we tg have another pro- 
•verb to-day, papa? 

P. Not to-day. We will now 
begin another- course of lessons — 
and, when we have finished it we 
will learn some new proverl* for a 
change. 

W. The last course was on 
Truth. 

P. And our new course will he 
on a principle which is vei 7 much 
like truth. 

Jon. But — what is a principle f 

P. Ah, — there we must stop. 
Let us consider what a principle 
is, and understand it properly. 
This is why you must consider. 
A principle is a very important 
thing. It is of no use for you to 
grow and be men, unless you have 
learned some good principles. Y ou 
had better die! But when you 
get some “principles;” — if they 
are good ones, you will be happy 
and all men will love you. If 
they arc bod — then you will be 
miserable, aye, and all men will 
despise you 1 It will not matter 
how learned you are, — no matter 
how rich you arc — you will never 
“ hold up your head like a man,” 
but as you sneak along the street, 
people will point to you and say — 
“ Boor fellow, no one respects him, 
he has no principles .” 

[ W. Oh! — then, please make us 
understand what principles are, 
papa. 

P. Well! You remember ^he 
moral tale that Ion made up — how 
I 1 .ucy and Ada bqpt two liard-work- 
! ing boys in weeding the garden. 


W. Yes, because they went on 
slowly, and with such care. 

P. And it was the “going on 
slowly” which made them succeed 
so well. It was a principle in them 
which made them work slowly. 
We call it the cautious principle. 
It is a principle which children do 
not learn very soon. 

W. No, papa — at least boys 
don’t. I’m never cautious. 

Ion. And girls do not always. 
That was why Bosamond made 
excuses. She had not learned the 
cautious principle, and spoke too 
quickly. 

■ W. TJiat was why Bose spoilt 
that tune when she was playing it. 
She played in such a hum, and 
had not learned the “cautious 
principle.” 

Ion . That was why Mrs. Pearce’s 
son Arthur became so poor, — he 
tried to get rich too fast, for he had 
not learned the “cautious prin- 
ciple.” 

P. The “ cautious principle,” 
then, would have been useful to 
Bosamond, Bose, and Arthur. 
You know how useful it was to 
Alfred, Mrs. Pearce’s other son. 

L. All ! It w T as that principle 
which made him succeed in his 
business. Why, a principle is as 
good as money: — perhaps it* is 
worth more, now I think about it ; 
— because Arthur* had a great 
deal of money left him by his aunt. 

P. Yes, principles are worth 
more than money. Listen — 

Our grocer has a large shop, 
and he does more business than 
the other grocers. 

“Yes, sir,” he said to me one 
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day — “ my prices are just as high 
as any other grocer’s — quite as 
high as old Scroggins’s. But then, 
I always sell good things. I don’t 
want to get a large profit, so I 
always sell the best articles I can 
find, and treat everybody very well” 
L. That is a principle — a good- 
natured principle. 

I P. Yes. He called it a liberal 
principle, which means the same 
thing — “I do business, sir, on a 
liberal principle,” he said to me. 

And “old Scroggins” — why, he 
only gives his customers common 
sugar for fivepence; — and sells 
other common articles because 
they do not cost him so much as 
good things. So he thinks he will 
■ make more profit, and will pet 
; rich sooner. 

js L. That shows that he only 
I thinks about himself. Then that 
! is an ill-natured principle. You 
would say itis un-liberal, I suppose. 

P. No, the proper word is il- 
libcral. That is what w’e call a 
man when he cares too much for 
himself, and not enough for others. 
These tw'o principles are not so 
, important when they arc only prin- 
ciples of trade. Yet, see what 
they do ! They make one grocer 
rich, and the other — 

W. Poor ! — What a poking little 
shop Scroggins’s is. 

P. Here is another principle. At 
Islington, where your uncle lives, 
there were once a great many 
omnibuses — brown, white, yellow, 
an * 1 green ones. But the green 
omnibuses, “ The Favorites,” 
began to be different from all the 
others — for, ns regularly as the 
clock struck eight, one of them 
would pass the end of your uncle’s 
street, — then, tw r enty minutes after- 
wards came another — and another 
exactly twenty minutes after 
I that ; and, so on. They were 
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always true to their rime, so they 
beat all the other omnibuses. 

Ion. Ah, they were regular ! — or 
“ punctual,” that is tl#e word to use. 
That is a principle — Punctuality. 

I think I see now what a principle 
is — it is a sort of rule. A man 
finds out a plan wliich is right and | 
good. Then he spys to himself, j 
“ That is a good plan — I will keep’ j 
to it always” — so he makes a rule i 
of it. ! 

P. Yes, and thus it, becomes one ; 
of his principles. But — oh, there ■ 
arc greater — far greater principles ! 
than those which we have been 
talking about. 

W. I think I know one, papa ; I 
have just thought of it. There 1 
are two boys in our school wdio 
never quarrel with anybody. They 
are brothers. If anybody treats 
them badly they are kind to him, 
and that is their rule always — their 
principle. And now all the boys 
in the school are their friends ; — 
they have not any enemies. 

P. Ah, that is the principle of 
Love. The principle which brings 
peace on earth and good-will to- 
wards men. Love brings peace. 

W. Yes, papa. Peace is the 
effect of love ; we have been learning 
about “effects” lately. Love was 
Alfred’s principle when he had 
conquered the Danes — and so 
there was peace. 

Ion. And it was Athclstanc’s 
principle. Don’t yon remember 
w hen he had conquered those three 
kings, how he treated them with 
kindness ? It had the same effect. 

L. And when he gave the Welsh 
king his kingdom again, he made 
peace. Ah ! — if we could make an 
“ (Jbject lesson” on Love, we might 
find out many more effects perhaps. 

P. Yes ; a long time hence, — 
when you arc minh older — we will 
make lessons, like your Object 
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•lessons, on “ principles.” Then L. Yes, dear papa, please. > 

we will find out their qualities, P. Then, you will be full of 1 

and eflects too. gratitude to him for saving you, | 

Ion . Thenf we should find, of and making you his children — . 

course, that there are good and and, you will say, “ I will not try , 

bad principles. to get moral principles only to 

P. True, Ion. And all the please myself,” — but, “ I will try 
principles you have, make up what and find out every good principle ; 
j is called your character, — so now, that I may be better fitted to serve j 
j ‘perhaps, you can tell me why you God. I’ll show him my love by | 
j learn “ Moral lessons.” trying to please him.” Then I shall ; 

' L. I can tell you, papa. You know that you arc “ taughtof God” 
want us to sec which principles and are religious characters, 
are good, that we may learn* to be Now, understand this difference — 

good characters. If you try to get. good principles for 

Ion. Yes — good moral characters your own good, then you will be — 

— I have heard about “moral W. Moral characters, 
characters.” P. But when God has taught 

W. And there are religious cha- you to learn moral principles that 
racters, too. you may serve him, then you will 

L. I think I can tell, papa, which be — 
of the principles we have been . Ion. Religious characters, 
talking about are good ones — P. Rehneinber this, Ion, and all 

The cautious principle is a good of you. Do not stop by learning 
principle, to be moral characters, but ask 

The liberal principle is a good our Father to teach you that you 
principle, may always live to His glory ! 

The principle of punctuality is ■ 

a good one — and L. Have you finished, papa? 

The principle of love — P. Yes. There are many more 

P. Ah, that is a higher principle principles to talk about — but, we 
than the others. All moral prin- shall find them out as we go on. 

ciples are parts of religion, but They all spring from the one grand 

love forms a very large part of it. principle we have already been 
Yes, dear children. Love is the learning, which is the foundation 
great principle of the great God ! — of the others, 
and, when His Spirit shall help L. You mean the principle 
you to think of His wonderful “Truth,” papa, — but how can it be 
goodness, and shall thus help you the foundation of good principles? 
to feel llis love, you will easily P. I will answer that question , 

| learn love to God. This is the for you next week, when we Uavc 
' highest principle of all. You were our first lesson on Honesty. You , 

| put down in this world on purposo will see then how* truth leads to , 

to learn it. Shall I tell you what honesty, if I can make you under- f 
| you will do. then? stand it. 




| 15th Week. TUESDAY. Natural History. j 

| VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. W. I think that my Head is 
1 willie's framework— the head, the most important part of all ; I 
| M. Come, Willie, sit down— we said so at first. So please to make 
! have looked at the bones of your some remarks on my head. 

! trunk ; pray, sir, which part would M. Very well. Papa has made 
1 you please should be examined a drawing of the bones of your 
| next ? head for you. Here it is. 



He has also made an “ oblique line” 
on it, to show you how it may be 
divided into two parts. Will you 
look carefully at the picture, and 
tell me what is the exact position 
of this line. 

■ Ion. I will, mamma. The ob- 
J lique line begins at the ear, and 
| slants in an upward direction, 
I across to the eyebrow. So, it di- 
vides the head into two parts, 
j What is the upper part called ? 

; M. The upper part is called 
the Skull. 

, W. And the lower part — 

M, Just put your hands upon 
that part of your head ! 

\v. I feel now — it is my face. 
JSo the head has two great parts — 
; 1. The Skull. 

! 2. The Pace. 

M. You know, I dare say, what 
very important organ is placed in- 
. side your skull. 

W. Yes, mamma — my Brain, 
i M. Think, then. This skull is 
; formed as a case for your brain. 
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Cases arc generally used for pre- ; 
serving things; and, as the brain j 
is such an important organ — 

Ion. It deserves a very good 
case to protect it. 

M. You may bo sure, as God 
made this skull, that it is the best 
case which could have been made. 
So, now we will set to work and 
think about it. The object of the 
skull is to protect the brain — 
what is there in the skull which 
makes it so well fitted for its ob- 
ject? Suppose you notice, first, its 
different parts. 

W. I will, mamma. The parts 
of the skull arc, 1st, the bone in 
front — the forehead bone. 

M. Or, you may say, “The 
frontal bone.” 

W. And, here, behind the fron- 
tal bone, is a larger bone, which 
forms the sides of the skull, and 
the' top. There are two, I sup- 
pose — one on each side. They 
make the great wqll of the skull. 

M. Yes, they are sometimes 
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called the wall bones — but more 
properly “ The parietal bones.” 

Ion. And fcere is a smaller bone 
at the back of the skull, in the 
lower part. 

M. That hone has a long 
name, which you must take pains 
to remember — it is called “The 
• Occipital bone?* * 

L, And here is a bone at the 
side of the head, below the parie- 
tal bone. 

M. That is the bone of your 
temple — it is called the Temporal 
bone, from the Latin word, Tem- 
pora. 

Here is the first question for 
you, — Why should the skull con- 
sist of these three bones, instead 
of being all in one piece? 

W. I can’t tell, mamma, and 
I’m sure that I have been think- 
ing. 

M. Perhaps, then, I had better 1 
tell you. Suppose that the skull 
consisted of one piece. Then, if 
I were to strike your skull, the 
dIow would be felt throughout the 
whole of it — but, now, if I strike 
your frontal bone, k will be felt 
only in that bone, and not in the 
others, because they are separate. 

Ion. Ah ! that is a very good 
plan. 

W. And I have been noticing 
those bones, mamma. How curi- 
ously they are joined together. 

L. Yes, th^ have edges some- 
thing like those of a saw, or the 
edge of a rose leaf. 

M. Such edges, from the Latin 
word serra, a saw, are called 
“ Serrated” edges. 

Ion. And these edges fit in be- 
tween each other, or are dovetailed 
together, as the carpenter vitould 
say. That is done that they may 
not easily be separated. 

W. Now I mil say the first part 
of the description — Write, Lucy. 


“The Skull consists of four 
separate bones, — I 

1. The Frontal bone, 

2. The Parietal bone, j 

3. The Occipital bone, * 

4. The Temporal bones; — 
these bones have serrated edges, 
and are dovetailed together, so 
that they may not easily be sepa- 
rated.” 

L. You have not stated why t 

there are several bones in the . 
skull, Willie. I 

W. No, that does not belong to 
the description. If we want to 
know the reason why, we must re- 
member it. 

M. Let us next look at the • 
shape which these hones give to 
the skull. Is it a square shape? ( 

. Ion. No; if we had square j 
heads, we should always be knock- 1 
ing the corners off. Its shape is ; 
round, and the shape at the top ; 
is like an arch. j 

M. Let us see if this arched | 
shape is the best that could have 
been given to it. — Wc want the j 
skull to be very strong. j 

When men form a railway tun- 
nel, what shape do they find to be , 
the best to prevent the earth from ' 
falling in? i 

L. The railway tunnels I have 

seen, have always been long , 
arches— and the Thames Tunnel . 
too. I 

W. And they build railroads on ■ 
arches, mamma. I 

Ion. And they build bridges on 
arches, too, — 1 suppose that is be- 
cause the arches .can bear the 
weight of the carts and omni- 
buses. 

M. Yes, and, perhaps, men 
learned that an arch is the strong- 
est form from their own skulls. The 
arch on the top of your head is 
the best possible form that can be 
give? to it. 
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W. I think so, mamma, because they would vibrate more than if 
I often get very hard knocks on they were thin. If he received a 
my head, in the play-ground at hard blow, the vibration would be 
i school — but it has not cracked too great, and, passing through to 
| yet. So we will put that down in the brain, would injure it very 
i the second part of the description, much. Such a strong vibration 
j Will you write, Lucy? would be more likely to kill him 

“The bones form together an than a wound penetrating the 
arched shape, which form gives brain itself. * » 

greater strength to protect the As you become a man, your 
I brain.” skull will be beautifully changed 

, M. I should remind you, Wil- to protect you from such acci- 
: lie, that as you grow older you dents. « Some , of these bones, as 
will not be so well able to bear they become thicker, actually split 
, such knocks, and must learn to be into two layers — just as a thick 
i more careftd. In our first lesson slice of bread is sometimes cut 
on bones, I told you that the bones into two thin slices. Then, bc- 
of the baby, and of young people, tween these two layers of bone, a 
are more soft and elastic than very soft substance is formed, 
those of men. That is why the which serves to keep them apart, 
baby was not killed last week when L. Just as you might put the 
he fell from nurse’s lap on the butter between two thin slices of 
floor, with such a violent blow, bread, instead of outside. 

Such a blow would, perhaps, have M. Yes. And this alteration in 
i killed your papa. the bones of the skull almost pre- 

W. Because his bones are more vents any of its vibrations from 
brittle— but, then, they are thicker, reaching the brain. The skull 
M. No, they are not much protects it perfectly. You may 
thicker, for the quality, thickness , think about this. How God takes 
• would not be a good one for pro- care of every part of usl He is 
tecting the brain. You know what always caring for us, from the 
is meant by vibrating — you have time when we are little children, 
seen the wires of the piano vi- to the time when we are old men. 

■ brate. You can, when you get older, 

Ion. Yes, they Bhake very quick- learn more of your skull, — but, 
ly, and tremble — so do the harp even now, you may say from your 
strings, when they arc pulled. lesson, 

M. And so does your skull when “ The skull is beautifully fitted 
it is struck. Now, if the bones of by the Creator for its object, which 
your papa’s skull were very thick, is to protect the brain.” 

4 THE SMILE OP THOSE WE LOVE. 

But the sun of our existence 
Is the smile of those we love ! 

And what the snn is to the flower, 

Still true tho’ he may rove, 

Is that brightest joy (he heart can feel, 
The smile of those we love ! 

KBS. GOBNWBLL BABON WILSON. 


To the rose the sun is welcome, 

As she blushes beneath his gleam, 
The lily lifts her snowy head 
To greet his fervid beam ! 

There is joy, and light, and gladness, 
Where his glowing footsteps rove, 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

EDWARD THf MARTYR, ETIIELRED, 
EDMUND IRONSIDE. 

M. In our lesson on Edgar, I 
told you of one of his wicked acts. He 
murdered a nobleman, because he 
wanted that nobleman’s wife, who 
• was called Elfrida. Now, what 
kind of a woman must Elfrida have 
been to marry a king who had 
murdered her husband ? 

L. I should think she w^s very 
foolish — 

M. And even wicked. The his- 
tory books say that she was a proud, 
cruel woman ; and you will find 
this to he true. 

When Edgar died (in the year 
975). he left two sons. Edward, 
15 years old, was the son of his 
first wife ; and Ethelked, a little 
boy 7 years old, the son of El- 
frida. Elfrida wished that her own 
I boy should he king, but Dunstan, 

! who still had great power, said that 
j the eldest son had the most right, 
i and that Ethelred was too young. 
And the people said so too; so, 
they made Edward king. 

EDWARD THE MARTYR. 

Edward was an innocent good 
king; but he only reigned four 
years, for I am sorry to say that his 
wicked step-mother determined to 
murder him, so that her own boy 
might reign instead. This is how 
she did it. Edward was always very 
kind to his little brother Ethelred, 
and to his step-mother Elfrida ; and 
one day he came to see her at Corfe 
Castle. He did not suppose that 
she would do any wickedness to 
him, and as he was going away he 
asked for some wine to drink. 
Whilst he was sitting on his horse, 
drinking, Elfrida silently called one 
of her servant, who went behind 
him and stabbed him in the back. 


The horse ran away. Edward soon 
fainted from loss of blood. He then 
fell off and was dragged along the 
ground with his foot in the stirrup 
until he died. The people were 
very much shocked at the wicked 
Elfrida, and I should think must 
have disliked her very much ; in- 
deed, she must have felt very 
wretched all her life. 

There is something, dear chil- 1 
dren, which you may loam even j 
from this had queen. Mind, and | 
have nothing to do or say with 
wicked people. Ask God to make ! 
you ashamed of wickedness, and | 
keep you away from it. Say to | 
Him, “ Lead us not into tempta- I 
tion.” I 

If Elfrida, when Edgar asked her j 
to be his queen, had said to him, J 
“You are, a wicked man, I will have 
nothing to do with you,” she might 
not have become so wretched — 
but, you see that having once done 
wrong, she became worse and worse 
until she was as bad as her hus- 
band, and even committed mur- 
der her own self. 

ETHELRED. 

What sort of a king do you think 
Ethelred would make ? Kings arc, 
what other men often are, just what j 
their mothers make them. I once : 
read in a French book these words : | 
“ Every great man is the son of his 1 
mother,” which means that he has 
been attended to more by his 
mother than his father, or any one 
else. 

Alfred had a gflod mother, so he 
was a good king. Poor Ethelred 
hod a bad mother, one who was 
foolish and wicked; so, what would 
he be ? 

L. A wicked and a foolish king, 
very likely. 

M. Indeed he was. He was so 
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foolish that the people nicknamed 
him “The Unready;” for, when the 
Danes came to rob and kill as be- 
fore, he was never ready to meet 
them. You will hear soon, how he 
was so wicked that, when he could 
not conquer these Danes, he cruelly 
murdered every one, just as a but- 
cher would kill so many sheep. 

L. Ah, he learned that from his 
mother. 

M. I hardly feel inclined to trou- 
ble you with the history of such a 
man ; but, there are two or three 
things concerning him which are 
worth noticing. 

The Archbishop Dunstan put the 
crown on his head, and made him 
king. Dunstan then made him take 
an oath that he would reign pro- 
perly ; and, thus, Ethelred was the 
first king that ever took an oath at 
his coronation. 

Dunstan soon after died — for he 
was now an old man— but he had 
during the reign of Edgar behaved 
himself so badly, that he lost his 
good name at last — few people 
called him “ Saint.” 

As soon as Ethelred was crowned 
the Danes came again. The king 
then tried to drive them back, but 
could not do so ; so, to make them 
go away, he gave them some money. 

This was a very bad plan ; for 
the Danes saw that he only gave it 
them from fear — that it was not 
kindness like the conduct of Athel- 
stane — so, they took his money, and 
laughed at him; and, the next year 
they fame back for more, travelling 
over the country, and killing the 
people until the ‘money was given 
to them. Once he gave the Danes 
£10,000; again, £30,000; again, 
£36,000 ; and then £48,000 after 
that. 

Thus, the Danes who were living 
in England became insolent, idle, 
and lazy, living like Lords, in what 
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was then called the height of lux- | 
ury; for, it is said that they combed 
their hair once a-day, bathed once a 
week, often changed their clothes, 
and were called Lure-danes, or 
Lord Danes. 

Then, when Ethelred could not 
get rid of them, he committed the 
wicked act I told yot. of. One Sun- , 
day, the 13th of November, 1002, 
when it was their time for bathing, 
he caused them all — men, women, 
and children — to be put to death. 

Wickedness leads to wickedness 
— murder leads to murder — war 
brings more war. So when Sweyn 
the King of Denmark heard of this 
act, he declared that he would not 
rest until he had murdered some 
English, for “ revenge.” He came 
with a large fleet of ships, attacked 
the English with more fury than 
ever, slaughtered thousands ; and, 
after some years, he drove Ethelred 
from England into Normandy, and 
took possession of his kingdom. 

It happened however, that, about 
six weeks afterwards, Sweyn died, 
and Ethelred returned. As soon 
as he regained his throne he was 
attacked by Sweyn ’s son, Canute. 
He struggled with Canute for a few 
years, and then died — despised and 
disliked as much as his mother. 

EDMUND IRONSIDE. 

At Ethelred's death, Canute had 
nearly conquered England ; but 
Edmund, the son of Ethelred, was 
as brave and strong as himself: 
indeed, he was so brave that the 
people called him Ironside. 

It was therefore agreed, that Ca- 
nute, the son of Sweyn, should 
govern one part of England ; and 
Edmund, the son of Ethelred, the 
other part : but a very short time 
afterwards Edmund was murdered, 
leaving the whole kfeigdom to Ca- 
nute. 
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WATER (Continued). 

M. Well? Ion, your description 
of Water, last week, was a rather 
long one. We left off by saying 
that perhaps every one of those 
qualities in the water has some 
use . There ^s a “reason why” 
for all of them. No doubt when 
God created water he thought of 
every quality which he gave to it. 

Tr. I wonder whether when God 
created it, he counted up its quali- 
ties — perhaps he made an account 
of their exact number, and thought 
of all the different ways in which 
men could use it. 

M. I dare say that he did, Wil- 
lie. Suppose that you set to work 
yourself — and find out some of the 
uses of water. 

W. I can tell you several, 
mamma. It is useful to wash in 
— to drink — to boil puddings in — 
to make the tea with — to make the 
flowers grow — for fishes to swim 
in — and ducks to swim upon — for 
ships and steamers to float upon — 
to mix colours with — to turn round 
the wheels of water mills — and 
that will be enough ! — though I 
dare say I could find a great many 
more. 

Ion. I have been thinking, how- 
ever, which are its principal uses 
to man — its use for washing is one. 

L. I think, that its use for 
drinking is the greatest use — 
because, without it we should die. 
We might live without washing. 

W. And be very dirty. 

Ion . You don’t know that. If 
water could not be used for wash- 
ing, we might be made with skins 
that never would get dirty. , But 
now I think about it, its use for 
fertilizing the ground^ which we spoke 
of last week, is the greatest use — 
because without that use there 


would be no com, no grass, no 
cattle, no food for man — but, now 
we might almost get drink enough 
from the juices of the plants. So 
this is the way to say it — 

Water is useful, 1st, for fertilizing 
the earth; 

2nd, for drinking; 
3rd, for washing; 
and this is the next important use — 
4th, it will float 
ships from one end of the world to 
the other, and this is a very great 
use — for, without it people in dif- 
ferent countries would not know 
each other. English people would 
always be shut up in this little 
island — they would not know what 
is meant by a Frenchman. 

W. Nor would they know any- 
thing about America, and the 
West Indies: — and they would 
never have any sugar in their tea. 

M. No, nor any tea either — but 
you are talking a little too fast. I 
want you now to think again. Try 
and point out why the water has 
these uses — that is to say, tell me 
which qualities in the water render 
it thus useful. i 

W. Well, mamma. It is useful j 
to fertilize the ground because it j 
penetrates it, and it must have some > 
other qualities for feeding the 
plants, which we have not learned 
about. 

Ion . I will tell you why it is 
useful for drinking — because it is 
fluid — and because it is clear and 
tasteless. We should not like it j 
without those qualities. _ | 

L. It is usefal for washing, ! 
because it is colourless — and pene- 
trating — and solvent. 

W. And it is useful for ships to 
I float upon, because it is buoyant. 

I wonder why it is useful to turn 
the wheels of water-mills. 

L . Because it is fluid and heavy I 
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And water is useful to make 
steam for the engines on the rail- 
roads; and, in steam-boats. I 
don't exactly know why. 

M '. No; and it would take too 
long a time for me to explain it to 
you now. Now that yon have ob- 
served the water's qualities , and its 
uses, suppose that we next find out 
the different sorts of water. 

Ion. We can soon do that, 
mamma. 1st, there is the rain 
water in the clouds above the 
earth — then, 2nd, there is the 
river water, flowing on the earth ; 
and, 3rdly, the veiy cold water 
under the earth, where the sun’s 
heat never reaches it — that is called 

SPRING WATER. 

L. And some of these springs 
run through parts of the earth 
where there are sulphur and other 
minerals, which give the water a 
nasty taste. They are called 
mineral waters — there are Borne 
at Bath. 

M. Yes, and in Derbyshire also. 
There you may find springs of 
mineral waters which are warm — 
so that there is warm spring 
water as well as cold. 

W. That makes Jive different 
kinds. And then, mamma, there is 
not only warm spring water, — but, 
in Iceland there are springs which 
are boiling — so there is hot spring 
water. In Cheshire, too, you 
said there were springs of salt 
water, so there is salt spring 
water. And, the sea contains salt, 
that i£ another kind of water, sea 
water. That wiJJ make, how many 
different sorts, I wonder ? 

Ion. Eight, — I have been count- 
ing them ; and there is another 
sort yet. Pond water ! The dirty 
water in our pond, I’m sure, is 
different from any other. Think 


of the insects in it. Besides, it is 
anything but colourless, or taste- 
less — you said once, mamma, that 
it had such bad qualities because 
it was not running, like river 
water. What did you call it then, 
because it was always so still ? 

M. I called it stagnant water. 

W. But why is it, mamma, that 
this stagnant water changes its 
colour, and has so many insects 
in it? 

M. Because, Willie, so many 
leaves, plants, and insects are 
blown into it. Now, if these 
things were blown into a running 
stream, they would be earned on 
by the current — but, when they 
fall into such a pond, they remain 
there until they become rotten, or 
putrify, as we say. So, the colour 
of the water is changed. 

Again, on some of these leaves 
are found the eggs of many in- 
sects ; — and, as the leaves float on 
the water’s surface, the eggs are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, 
and thus produce the numberless 
swarms of insects which are found 
in ponds, and all stagnant waters. 

\V. Well, mamma, we have 
heard of nine different sorts of 
water, now hear me say them 1 

Water is not always like the 
boiling water in our urn, for there 
are many different sorts, such as 
river water — rain water — cold 
spring water — warm spring water 
— hot spring water — mineral spring 
water — salt spring water — sea 
water — and stagnant water. 

Ion. So we have learned 

The qualities of water, 

The uses of water, and 
Zhe different sorts of water. 

M. And the rest you shall hear 
next week. Good £ye. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

BKfi'ftin OP GEOLOGY. 

L. Yau said, papa, that you 
would tell us of the other layers in 
the earth’s crust — those below the 
clay and boulders. 

, JP. So I tfill. But this is not 
really Physical Geography. Geo- 
graphy is a description of the 
earth’s surface . The account of 
the materials below the surface is 
called Geology. You will, how- 
ever, be better able to proceed 
with your physical geography, if I 
can first make you understand 
something of geology. 

We will therefore begin. But 
instead of beginning at the surface 
of the crust, to proceed downwards, 
we will start from the very lowest 
parts of this crust — the parts which 
‘ were formed first — and then will 
learn of those placed above them. 
The upper part of the earth’s crust 
is, as 1 have told you, formed of dif- 
ferent slices of earth, placed regu- 
larly, one above another, so — 

Vegetable soil, 

Sand and Gravel, 

Clay and boulders. 

We do not really call them “slices” 
of earth ; — but, as there is a Latin 
word stratum which means any- 
thing made in the form of a slice, 
so, in future, we will use this 
word — say, a stratum of earth, in- 
stead of a slice; and, again, when 
we want to speak of more than 
one stratum, we must not say 
stratum* — that is not proper — but 
say strata. 

You know very well that if you 
were to place a number of •books 
on top of each other, the books at 
the bottom of the pile would be 
pressed together more, and more 
flattened than those at the top. 


L. Yes, because they have more 
weight on them. 

P. It is exactly so with these 
strata — the second stratum has 
the weight of the first one upon it, 
and the third stratum is pressed 
down by the first and second; the 
fourth stratum, again, is under the 
weight of the first, second, and 
third ; and so on. 

It has therefore been found, 
except in one or two instances, 
that as men dig to a greater depth, 
each stratum is more solid than 
the one above it. 

L. Just as they would find in 
the pile of books. 

P. So — men have dug down 
through many different strata in 
the earth, until they have reached 
,a kind of rock, which is more 
solid than any of the rocks in the 
other strata. * It is very hard, and 
is called granite. 

This hard granite is not found 
in strata, but in one immense 
mass — so, I will give you a new 
name for it. The Latin word for 
“I become,” is./io, — therefore, the 
rocks found in strata are called 
Stratified Rocks; whilst the 
granite and other rocks which are 
not found in strata, are called Un- 
stratified Rocks. 

L. And the stratified rocks are 
above the unstratified; but, howls 
it that they have been placed over 
it in slices (strata, I mean)? 

P. This has been done by the 
water. I told you in our laSt les- 
son that the w%ter has, at one 
time or another, washed over all 
the different parts of this world. 
It has covered a large tract of 
land for many hundreds of years ; 
and then, when it has gone back 
again, it has left a sediment of 
earth or rock on the surface. 

JF. Yes, you told us so before* 
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papa; we said it was jnst as the 
coffee leaves a sediment at the 
bottom of your breakfast cup. 
But, if there are so many different 
strata, how many times the water 
must have washed over the earth ! 
Was the granite formed by water? 

P. No, the granite and other 
unstratified rocks were formed by 
^re— that is to say, they are made 
of matter which has been melted by 
the fire. Each stratum of rock, I 
said, is more solid than the one 
above it (or, instead of saying more 
solid, you may say more dense, 
which means the same thing). 
Now, as these strata become more 
dense, they contain more heat (or 
caloric). Men have observed that 
they increase gradually in temper- 
ature, and have reason to know 
that beneath the unstratified rocks 
there are immense seas or lakes of 
liquid Jire. These lakes of fire 
contain melted rock, which will 
one day, perhaps, cool and become 
hard, as the granite has done. 
Think! — the very granite of the 
curb-stones, which you walk upon, 
was, thousands ant'ft thousands of 
years ago, melted in some of these 
deep, fiery, caverns of the earth. 

There is another name given to 
the unstratified rocks because they 
have thus been melted in the fire; 
and there is another name for the 
stratified rocks, because they have 
been formed by the water; but, I 
will not trouble you with any more 
hard names, to-day. 

W. Oh, do, papa, tell us what 
they are called, we will be sure to 
remember the words. 

P. Well, the Latin word for 
fire is ignis — and the Latin word 
for water is aqua— so, the rocks 
formed by the fire are called Ig- 
neous Rocks ; whilst those formed 
by the water, are called Aqueous 
Rocks. I cannot begin to-day to 
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describe to you the aqueous rocks; 
but, as there is very little to be 
said of the others , you shall hear 
about them. 

Let us try and go back again to 
the veiy beginning, the time before 
the earth had not any crust. It 
is supposed that, once, the granite 
and other igneous rocks were part 
of a great mass of melted matter 
floating about in the. universe, — 
just like the masses of milky look- 
ing matter which the astronomers 
have seen in the sky with theii 
telescopes. They call them 
nebulae . 

Men suppose now, that at the 
beginning of this world there was 
a great mass of matter like these 
nebulae, which was divided into 
smaller masses; — and, that each 
small mass, when it was separated, 
and thrown into another part of 
space, cooled down, and became a 
solid globe. You can easily un- 
derstand that as it cooled, it be- 
came harder. 

Ion. Yes, we have often seen 
such things. The plumber, when 
he was mending the water-pipes, 
had a ladle full of melted lead; 
and, as he dropped some on the 
ground, it cooled directly, and 
became hard. 

P. Well, I should suppose that 
the world was formed something 
in this way, except that when the 
“mass of matter” was separated, 
perhaps only the outside cooled, 
and formed the hard granite — for, 
,as I told you, there are still lakes 
of fire inside. In the course ol 
many many years, the outside ol 
this granite was not only cool, but 
cold. Then, as the atmosphere 
whicK surrounded it, contained 
particles of vapour — as soon as 
there was no heat to separate the 
particles, they were fable to unite. 
Thus was formed wafer, which 
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began to flow about on the globe’s 
surface. 

W. I <$n . understand, papa, 
about the particles of vapour form- 
ing water when it was cold. 
You showed us the same thing the 
other day, when the dish-cover 
was taken off. The vapour, as 
i soon as it w*!b removed from the 
hot meat, was cooled by the air, 
and it formed almost a tea-spoon- 
1 ful of water. 

. P. Well, then, we will stop 


to-day at this part of the history. 
I have told you, as well as I can, 
what is supposed to be the way in 
which the Creator formed the 
great globe of the earth — the ig» 
neous rocks . You know, now, how 
it is supposed that the water was 
first formed. In the next lesson 
we shall see how the water set to 
work to form aqueous rocks. 

L. Ah! we never thought of 
that when we counted up the uses 
of water ! 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Father of all ! we bow to thee 
Who dwell' st in Heaven adored ; 

But present still, through all thy works, 
The universal Lord. 

For ever hallow'd be thy name 
By all beneath the skies ; 

And mav thy kingdom still advance, 
Till grace to glory rise. 

A grateful homage may wo yield, 

With hearts resign’d to thee ; 

And, as in heaven thy will is done , 

On earth so let it be. 

From day to day , oh, may we own 
The hand thut feeds us still ; 

Give us our bread , and may we rest 
Contented with thy will. 

Our sins , oh, teach us to confess, 

And muy they be forgiven ; 

To others let us mercy show , 

And beg the same from Heaven. 

Still lot thy grace our life direct, 

From evil guard our way ; 

And in temptation's fatal path, 

Permit us not to stray. 

The kingdom, pow'r, and glory , all 
Alone belong to thee ; 

Thine from eternity they were, 

And thine shall ever be . 


W. B. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

THE HORIZONTAL LINE. 

P. To-day, we will go back in 
our drawing lessons, and make 
another beginning. 

Jon . Why, papa? 

P. Because, hitherto you have 
learned to draw Angles, Triangles, 
and other figures when they are 
placed directly opposite to your 
eyes — in front of you. We will 
now learn to draw the same figures 
in a different position — as they 
appear when placed by the side of 
you. We will draw side views, 
instead of front views. 

L. Oh, papa ! I am afraid that 
that is what they call perspective. 
The drawing master in our school 
has been teaching it to the elder 
girls ; ami they say it is very dry, 
and hard to learn. 

P. Then they have made a mis- 
take. If you will listen to me, 
and will pay great attention (hut 
you must make up your mind to 
do that), then, you will find it to 
be very easy. Ah! and you’ll like 
it very much, too. 

Here is a square. 

Look at the right 
hand side, and . 
then at the left. 

Now, tell me which 
is the larger side 
of the two. 
a W. They are both of the same 
size, of course. 

P. You say that, because the 
square is exactly in front of you. 
But now, see — I have drawn it so 
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that it appears to be at the side of 
you. Look at it, and 
tell me if both sides 
still appear to be of 
the same size. 

W. No — the far- 
ther side seems to be 
smaller. 

Ion. And I can tell you why 
that is. It is because it is further 
off — whenever an object is in the 
distance, it appears smaller than 
when it is close to you. 

L. And here is an instance. 
Look at the pane of glass in the 
front window. You know that the 
Chapel of the Orphan Asylum is 
larger than a pane of glass. It is 
larger than our house. Yet you 
see that the chapel, and part of the 
elm trees, and the little cottage 
all together, appear smaller than 




W. Yes — really! that is true; i 
the pane of glass cp vers them all. j 
Well, that is a rule , — When objects j 
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ore in the distance they appear 
smaller than when they are near . 

P. You §rc rather too quick at 
making rules, Willie. You should 
: not make a rule directly you see 
one instance of a thing, — not even 
when you have seen two or three 
« instances. I # could tell you of ob- 
' jects which appear larger from 
| being in the distance. It happens, 
j however, this time, that your rule 
| is generally correct, 
i L. And, papa — In drawing the 
i side view of the square, as the 
i farther side is smaller than the 
j near one, you were obliged to 
j slope the top and bottom line to 
I meet it. And that shows, too, that 
j the square gets gradually smaller, 
i I have noticed, too, papa, that the 
dotted line which you have made 
in the front view of the square, is 
quite straight (horizontal, I mean); 
and, again, in the side view of the 
square, this dotted line is not at 
all altered — it is still horizontal. 
IIow is that? 

P. Ah, you must pay great at- 
tention, and then I will show you 
, something. Ion, come and stand 
! exactly in front of the square. 

I Look straight before you, at the 
; middle of the square. Now, I will 
j make a line with my flat ruler 
, from your eye to the dotted line. 

! If you stand here, Willie, you can 
i sec that my ruler is quite horizon- 
I tal ; so you can tell by that, that 
! the pupil of his eye is exactly on 
I the level with the dotted line. Do 
I you know wh^t I mean? 

\V. You mean that the dotted 


line is not the least bit higher, nor 
the least bit lower, than his eye. 
But then, the top of the square is 
higher than his eye, and the bottom 
of the square is lower. 

P. That is just what I was going 
to call your attention to. Come, 
Ion, and look now at the side view 
of the square. 



The dotted line of course marks 
the level of Ion’s eye. You notice 
in the near side, how much the top 
is above the level of the eye, and . 
the bottom below. If you now 
notice the farther side, you will , 
see that the distance above and 
below the dotted line is not so great. 

L. That is because the whole 
side is smaller. The square seems j 
to get gradually smaller — so, the 
distance from the level of the eye , 
must seem to get gradually smaller, ' 
also; that is why you have to 
make the top and bottom lines 
slanting, instead of straight, when : 
you draw the side view. j 

P. And now, I should think that 1 
you could answer the questitfh you 
gave me — “ Whj* the dotted line 
is still horizontal, and does not 
slant, when I make a side view?” ! 

L. Yes, I can, papa. You do 
not want to slope the dotted line i 
for it to be less distant from the j 
level of the eye. This is why. It 
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is not at any distance from the level 
of his eye, but is on the same level 
— so it must always be a level line, 
or a HORIZONTAL LINE. 

W. And if you were to make 
the line very much longer, it must 


always be horizontal, because it 
would still be on the level of the eye. 

P. That is true. .Suppose I 
draw a long row of squares, each 
more and more distant from Ion’s 
eye. 



Q D □■on-*- 


j The centre of the first square is, 
i you sec, on a level with the eye, so 
i the centres of all the squares are on 
; a level with his eye. 

! W. And the distance from the 
top of each square to the level of 
! the eye becomes gradually smaller, 
as we said. 

j Ion. And it is so with the lines 
at the bottom of each square, until 
1 at last the distance between the 
i lines is so small that they appear 
to be nearly on the same level. 


L. Whilst the line through the 
middle of the squares is always 
horizontal, because it is exactly 
opposite to the eye. 

P. Then here is rule the first 
for you. 

Perspective— Rule 1. 

When drawing any objects in 
perspective , we must draw a line 
through the picture , to show which 
parts are on the same level with the 
eye , — that line is called the hori- 
zontal LINE. 


A CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

Nicely covered in my bed, 

God alone can safely keep 
Harm and danger from my head. 
Oh, how gracious he must be, 

Thus to mind a child like ! 

Soon my weary eyelids close; 

Soon my little limbs, undress’d, 
Quietly enjoy repose, 

Till I rise again from rest. 

9 God is my Preserver; he 
Cares for little ones like me. 


By-and-by, in sleep of death, 

I must lie down in the grave; 

fif •• * But the Lord, who gave me breath, 

Then my trembling soul can save. 
Helpless, sinful, though 1 be, * 

Jesus died for such as me. cygnus. 
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HONESTY 

THE BROKEN WINDOW. 

* P. We learned last week what 
is meant by a principle. The prin- 
ciples we spoke of were — 

Ion. The cautious principle, 
The liberal principle, 

The principle of punc- 
tuality, and 

The principle of love — 

| which you said was a much higher 
principle than any of the others. 

W. Then, papa — you spoke of 
the great principle Truth, which 
you said was the foundation of all 
the other good ones. 

P. Yes, and I also said, that it 
was the foundation of the principle 
of Honesty — for, when a boy loves 
the truth, he is almost sure to be 
very careful about being honest. 
Do you know the difference between 
truth and honesty? 

W. I do not exactly, papa — you 
said that they were very much alike. 

P. Then, instead of talking about 
the difference now — suppose you 
read this talc which I have copied 
from Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 


* Two boys, of nearly the same 

age, were one day amusing them- 
selves with that dangerous, though 
not uncommon pastime, pelting 
each other with stones. They had 
chosen one of the squares for their 
playground, thinking by this means 
to avoid doing mischief. To the 
consternation of the thrower, how- 
ever, a missile, instead of striking 
the boy at whom it was aimed, 
entered the liftary window of one 


of the lordly mansions forming the 
quadrangle. 

“Why don’t you take to your 
heels, you blockhead? you will 
have the police after you whilst 
you are standing staring there,** 
was the exclamation of his com* 
panion, as he caught him by the 
arm in order to drag him from the 
spot. The author of the mischief \ 
still retained his thoughtful posi- j 
tion. 

“ If your father is obliged to pay i 
for this, you will stand a chance 
of having a good thrashing, Jack,” 
the other boy urged. 

“ N ever mind, Tom ; leave me to 
myself,” was the reply; and the 
yclung delinquent moved, with un- 
faltering step, towards the door of 
the mansion, the knocker of which 
he unhesitatingly raised. The 
summons was answered by a foot- 
man. 

“ Is the master of the house at 
home ?” he with some diffidence 
inquired. 

“ He is.” 

“ Then I wish to sec him, if you 
please.” 

“ That you can’t do, my man ; 
but I’ll deliver any messuge for 
you.” 

“ No, that will not do. I must 
— indeed 1 must sec the gentjeman 
himself.” The earnestness and 
perseverance of tfce boy at length 
induced the man to comply with 
his request, and opening dyi door 
of the library, he apologffed f"*- 
asking his master to sec a shqjj 
little fellow; adding that he coi 
neither learn his business nor get 
rid of him. 
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“ Bring him in,” said the gentle- 
man addressed, who, having wit- 
nessed the transaction, and over- 
heard the conversation, was curi- 
ous to know the object of the boy’s 
visit. The poor child, whose ideas 
had never soared above his father’s 
second floor, stood for several 
moments in stupified amazement 
when ushered into an elegant 
apartment; but remembering the 
painful circumstance which had 
brought him into this scene of 
enchantment, he in some measure 
regained his self-possession. 

“ I am vciy sorry, sir,” lie begun 
in a faltering voice, “ but 1 have 
broken your window. My father 
is out of work just now, and can- 
not pay for it; but if you will be 
kind enough to take the money a 
little at a time, as I can get it, I 
will be sure to make it up and 
as he spoke, he drew a few half- 
pence from his pocket and laid 
them on the table. 

“That’s an honest speech, my 
lad ; but how am I to be sure that 
you will fulfil your engagement?” 
Mr. Cavendish returned. “ Do 
you know that I could have you 
sent to the station-house till the 
money is made up ?” 

“ Oh, don’t send me there, sir ; 
it would break my dear mother’s 
heart! I will pay you all — indeed 
I will, sir!” and the poor boy burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“ I am glad that you have so 
much consideration for your 
mother’s feelings ; and for her 
sake, I will trust to your honesty.” 

“ Oh, thank yoNi, sir— thank you !” 

“ But when do you expect to be 
able tdtaakc me another payment? 
HjSfhis is a very small sum towards 
1 **fte price of a' large square of plate 
£lass and as he spoke he glanced 
at the four halfpence which the 
boy had spread out. 
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“This day week, sir, if you 
please.” 

“Very well, let it Jjc so. At 
this hour I shall be at home to see 
you.” Poor Jack made his very 
best bow, and retired. 

True to his appointment, our 
high-principled hoy appeared at 
the door of Mr. Cavendish’s man- , 
sion. As the footman had previ- 
ously received orders to admit him, 
he was immediately* shown into 
the library. 

“ I have a shilling for you to- - 
day, sir!” he said cxultingly, and 
his countenance was radiant with 
smiles. 

“ Indeed ! That is a large sum 
for a boy like you to obtain in so 
short a time. I hope you came 
by it honestly?” A flush of crim- 
son mounted to the cheek of poor 
Jack, but it was not the flush of 
shame. 

“ I earned every penny of it, sir, 
excepting one my mother gave me, 
to make it up,” he energetically 
replied ; and he proceeded to say 
that he had been on the look-out 
for jobs all week ; that he had 
held a horse for one gentleman, 
and had run on an errand for ano- 
ther ; in this way accounting for 
elevenpence. 

“Your industry and persever- 
ance do you credit, my lad,” Mr. 
Cavendish exclaimed, his bene- 
volent countenance lighting up s 
with a smile. “ And now I should 
like to know your name and place " 
of residence.” 

“ I will write it, sir, if you please. 
Indeed I brought a piece of paper 
( for the purpose of putting down 
the money. I hope I shall be able 
to make it all up in a few weeks, 
for I am trying to get a situation 
as errand-boy.” 

“ You can write, then ? Do you 
go to school ?” 
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“Oh yes, sir, I go to a free 
school.” And Jack stepped for- 
ward to Ake the pen, which Mr. 
Cavendish held towards him. 

“You write a tolerably good 
hand, my little man. You may, 

I think, do better than take an 
errand-boyfc place. Let me sec if 
you have any knowledge of arith- 
metic.” Jack stood boldly up, and 
unhesitatingly replied to the vari- 
i ous questions which were put to 
him. “That will do, # my good 
boy. Now, when do you think 
you will be able to come and bring 
me some more money?” 

“I will come again this time 
next week, if I am alive and well, 
sir.” 

“That was wisely added, my 
lad; for our lives arc not in our 
own keeping. This, I sec, you 
have been taught.” 

Another week passed, and again 
Jack appeared, but his counte- 
nance now wore an aspect of 
sadness. 

“ I am very sorry, sir,” he said, 
“I have been unfortunate, and 
! lmvc only a small sum to give you.” 
And as lie spoke, he laid three 
pennyworth of halfpence before 
Mr. Cavendish. “I assure you, 
sir,” he earnestly added, “ I have 
offered my services to every gentle- 
man on horseback that I could 
sec.” 

“I believe you, my boy : X am 
pleased with your honest inten- 
tions. Perhaps you will meet 
with better success another time. 
Let me see ; you have now paid 
one shilling and fivepcnce : that is 
not amiss for the time and with 
an encouraging smile Mr. Caven- 
dish suffered him to depart. 

Though Mr. Cavendish had, from 
the first, congealed his intentions, 
his heart was planning a work 
of benevolence, which was nothing 


less than to befriend the poor boy, 
whose noble conduct had won his 
admiration. For this end he, a 
few days subsequently, paid the 
parents a visit when he knew that 
the son would be at school. He 
related the incident which had . 
brought him under his notice, and 
proceeded to ask whether his con- 
duct towards themselves was * 
equally praiseworthy. 

“ Oh yes, sir,” exclaimed the 
mother, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ He has ever been a dutiful child 
to us, and always acts in this 
honest, straightforward manner.” 

“ He hns indeed a noble spirit, 
sir,” the father rejoined ; “ and I 
am as proud of him, as if he were 
a prince.” 

“W.ould you part from him?” 
Mr. Cavendish asked. “I have 
something in view for his future 
benefit.” 

“ Undoubtedly we would, for his 
benefit,” was the reply of both. 

“Well/ then, purchase him a 
new suit of apparel with these two 
guineas, and bring him to my resi- 
dence this day week. I will then 
acquaint you with my views for 
him for the future.” 

Language cannot describe the v 
heartfelt gratitude which beamed 
in the eyes of the happy parents, 
nor could they find words to give 
it utterance. 

When next our young hero 
came into the presence of his 
benefactor, his appearance was 
certainly altered for the better, 
though no disacJrantages of dress 
could rob his noble countenance 
of its lofty expression. Mr. Caven- 
dish had previously made airange- 
ments for him to become an inmate 
of his own house, and had also 
entered his name as a pupil in a 
neighbouring school. John Wil- 
li&ns is now receiving a liberal 
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education, and enjoying all the 
| 'advantages which wealth can pro- 
i cure. Such a sudden change of 
! position and prospects would, in 
I many instances, prove injurious to 
| the moral character ; but with a 
[ mind based upon the solid princi- 
I pics which our young friend pos- 
sesses, little fear may be enter- 
; tained that such will be the result. 


Ion. I like that boy for speaking 
the truth — but, I like him even 
more for being honest. 

When he ran up to the gentle- 
man’s house to tell him, and when 


he said, “ I am very sony, sir, but 
I have broken your window,” that 
showed that he had thorprinciple 
of truth . But, when he said, “If 
you will be kind enough to take 
the money a little at a time,” and 
drew the few halfpence from his 
pocket, to lay on the 4 $able — that 
showed that he had the principle 1 
of honesty . 

L. Yes. He wanted to do more 
than speak the truth. He wanted 
to give baiv-.k to the gentleman all 
that belonged to him. 

W. I see now, — he Wished not 
to deprive him of anything that was 
his — and that was, Honesty. 


A SONG FOR OCTOBER. 

CAN you catch the flying shadows of the clouds that onward speed 1 
Cnn you count the winged millions of the thistle’s downy seed ? 

Con you make the winds obey you, or the waves less swiftly run. 

Or stay the earth one moment as it whirls around the sun ? 

Can you change the alternations of dnrkness and of light? 

Can you bid revolving seasons forget to urge their flight? 

Will Time his fleeting footsteps for you on instant stay, 

And arrest the busy workings of his minister — Decay ? 

How futile are such questions, addressed to mortal man, 

Himself a shifting atom in the universal plan, — 

A wufted seed, a shadow, of light a feeble gleam, 

A leaf shoo*- from the tree of life upon the hurrying stream. 

And now wnen leaves fall thickly, and hollow boom and swell 
Of w^da and waters, mournfully, of coming winter tell, 

We should be meek and humble, and with a holy fear, 

Worship, and pray, and watch throughout this “ Sabbath of the year.” 

t- 

Lo ! what a glorious temple the Architect Divine 
Hath built for qjir devotions, — for every heart a shrine, 

For every knee a resting-place, a liulo for each head, 

And over all an effluence of love benign is shod. 

Amid the rustling branches, and amid the vdiisp’ring leaves, 

A spirit mute, yet eloquent, ever a sad Bong weaves, 

A warning and admonishing, wherein is this refrain, — 

“ Prepare for your departure, you may not here remain l” « 

4 E. <*. ADAMS. 
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VEBTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

wii&ie’s framework. 

THE BONES OF THE FACE. 

M. We noticed, last week, the 
bones of the upper part of the head 
— the skull. This week we will ob- 
serve the bdhes of the lower part — 
the fare. I wish you first to point out 
the different openings, or holes in 
the face, which arc worth noticing. 

Ion. Let me, please, mamma. 
There are the holes for tne eyes — 
the sockets you called them — then 
the hole for the nose — and then, 
there must be another hole for the 
ear, somewhere. Ah, I have found 
it — here it is. It is drawn in the 
picture just at the end of the lower 
jaw bones. And, again, there J 
must be a hole where ti\e head is 
fastened to the neck — a hole for the 
spinal cord to pass through, to he 
joined to the brain. See, I have 
found four holes ! 

Af. Now I will give you some 
new names for them. In speaking 
of any one of them, do not call it 
a hole, but, an orifice. So you 
may say that the different openings 
in the face are — 

The sockets for the eyes, 

The orifice for the nose, 

The orifice for the car, 

The opening where the head 
is joined to the neck. 

Let us look, secondly, at the 
hones of the face. How many 
bones do you see? 

W. Here is a bone in front, 
mamma. The top of it forms part 
of the edge for the eye’s socket, and 
the bottom part contains a row of 
teeth. I suppose, from that, the 
bone is one of the jaw bones. 

M. Yes ; it is the upper jaw bone. 

Ion. Then here is another bone. 
It is behind fthc first one. Part of 
its edge also forms the sockets for 


the eye ; — and it ends in a straight 
ridge which you see in front of the 
temple bone. What is this one 
called, mamma? 

M. Put your hand up to your 
face and try if you can feel the 
bone, Ion — you will soon know 
what to call it. 

Ion. 1 can feel it, mamma, it is 
under my cheek. It is called the 
cheek bone , I suppose. And, I can 
see in the picture two little bones 
placed just where the bridge of 
my nose is — they are nose bones , I 
suppose. 

M. You had better say nasal 
bones. That is a better word; — 
it is made from the Latin word 
nasitSy a nose. 

\V. And, lastly, mamma, for 
this one is the last I can see, there 
is the lower jaw bone. 

L. Now, I will count up the prin- 
cipal parts which we have noticed. 

Those of the face are — 

1 . The sockets for the eves. 

2. The orifice for the nose. 

3. The orifice for the ear. 

4. The opening where the head 

is joined to the neck. 

5. The check bones. 

6. The nasal bones. 

7. The upper jaw bone. 

8. The lower jaw bone. 

AI. Very well, Lucy. Let us 
now think of something else. You 
know that the skull contains the 
brain y — the organ of thinking, as 
you called it. What organs do you 
find in the face ? • 

IF. There are several organs: — 
the eyes, the organs for seeing — 
the nose, the organ for smelling — 
and the ears. I can tell you, 
mamma, why these organs are 

laced in the lower part of the 

ead— it is because they are all 
servants to the great organ above 
them. Thev get the knowledge, 
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and .send it up through the nerves 
to the brain. You know what I 
mean. The eye gets an idea of 
the size, or the colour of things — 
the ears get the ideas of sounds, 
and of beautiful music, and so on. 
Then they send these ideas up to 
our brain to be thought about. 

Ion, Ah, ah, ah! — and, while 
you are thinking so much about 
ideas, Willie, you arc forgetting a 
veiy important organ — the mouth, 
and the teeth in it ! It finds ideas 
which are not sent up to the brain, 
but down to the trunk of my body, 
to be left in an organ there, called 
the stomach , — it often gives the 
stomach an idea of a good dinner. 
I wonder what would become of 
the other organs, and all the ideas 
they send up to the brain, if it 
were not for this organ I 

M. Yes, this is a very important 
organ, Ion. Although the face 
contains the organs which are 
called the senses— yet the largest 
part of it is formed by the jaws, 


which are used in eating. So the 
face contains the eating part of 
your head, and the skull contains 
the thinking part. * 

You may learn something from 
this. Listen. If you exercise one 
organ more than another, it will 
often increase in size. What 
broad shoulders, and strong arms, 
some of the porters have, who 
carry such heavy loads. I dare 
say you have often noticed them. 
So, when a man exercises his 
mind very much, his brain becomes 
larger, and his skull, too— at the 
same time, liis face sometimes 
becomes small and thin. 

But if you ever notice a man 
who eats and drinks very much, 
his jaw bones seem to increase, 
and his face becomes much larger 
— while, as he has not much time 
to think, his skull does not grow 
so fast, and is small. Here is a 
drawing for you of a man who is 
fond of thinking, and of another 
man who is too fond of eating. 



L . I can tell at once, mararan, 
which is the thinking man— this 
one is. And the other is the eating 
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animals are not able to think, their I 
brains arc smaller. In the monkey, 
the horse, the cat, and other back- 
boned aniihals, their skulls become 
smaller and smaller, until there 
seems to be no room for any brain. 
They have, however, very large 
jaws. 

L. Ah, th#y only live to eat. 

M. If I had time to make you 
some drawings of a monkey’s head 
and a dog’s 1 head, you would un- 
derstand it better. 

1 will just tell you ohc thing 
more. You know that your head 
is placed on the top of your spine, 
not on the same level like the 
head of a cow. If you look in the 
drawing for the hole where the 
head is joined to the spine, you 
will see that the largest and 
heaviest part is in front, so that 
your head is more likely to lean 
forward than backward. 


W. Ah ! I have seen men walking 
through the streets with their heads 
leaning forward — very often. 

M. Yes, our heads would fall 
forward too much, but for the very 
strong muscles which are placed at 
the back of the neck, —they act 
something like cords, for they are 
fastened to the occipital bone, and 
draw the head backwards. 

But they are not alwaysf useful. 
The other night, when your papa 
came home late, he was very tired ; 
and, as he sat upright in liis chair, 
he fell asleep. Then, those muscles 
at the back of his neck were re- 
laxed (or loosened). And you 
may remember that, as they could 
not hold liis head back, it began 
gradually to fall forward. 

. L. Yes, he nodded. 

M. And then nodded again*, 
until, at last, it fell down oil his 
I breast, so! 



Now, you know why people nod , 
sometimes, when they go to sleep. 
W. Yes, because the front part 


of the head is so heavy— but then, 
thev should lie down when they want 
to rest, and not try to sit upright. 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

THE THREE DANISH KINGS. 

P, I am glad to tell you of a 
good king at last. Canute, al- 
though lie was a Dane, was a better 
man than many of the Saxons. The 
poor Saxons were very much fright- 
ened and dispirited about this time, 
so that one Dane was thought to 
be equal to ten Englishmen. They 
had not only suffered from the 
troubles of war, but there had been 
a great scarcity of com. A fearful 
disease had destroyed numbers of 
their cattle, and another disease 
had destroyed the people them- 
selves. 

So now, England was governed 
by the Danes ; and, when Canute 
found that he had the government 
of the country ail to himself, he set 
to work in earnest, to do good, and 
to help the people. 

He had heard of the glory of 
King Alfred, and of the good laws 
he had made ; and, when he found 
that these laws had been forgotten 
during the wars in the bad reign of 
Ethel red, he determined to bring 
them into use again. So he called 
together the Wittenagemot (this as- 
sembly, you may remember, con- 
sisted of the clergymen, the nobles, 
and the wise men — something like 
our Parliament), and ordered that 
Alfred’s laws should be brought 
out, and read, and used again. 

He ordered that the towns which 
had been burned and destroyed 
should be rebuilt. He divided 
England into four great parts, so 
that he might tic better able to 
govern the country, and make liis 
people happy. He encouraged 
learned men to come and live here, 
and caused many new schools to 
be established. He also sent young 
men to be taught in the colleges 
at Home. 
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But, like all kings in those days, 
he was very fond of war, and of 
power. He kept up a* very large 
body of Danish soldiers, an J in one 
year he made the nation pay a tax 
of nearly £100,000 to feed and 
clothe them. At this time the 
county of Cumberland belonged to , 
the Scots, so he marched against 
their King Malcolm, and made him 
do homage for it. He set sail for 
Sweden and took possession of the 
country ; so then, lie was King of 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and 
England, and was the richest and 
most powerful king in those times. 

The people, therefore, thought 
that they could not say too much 
of his greatness ; and everybody’s 
mouth was full of his praise. You 
have, I dare say, heard the talc of 
the flattery paid to him by his cour- 
tiers — that is, the men who lived 
with him at his court. 

Flattery, every one should know, 
is a very bad thing. It is good to 
praise a man who does well ; but 
it is not always good to praise him 
before his face. When, however, 
you give a man more praise than 
lie deserves on purpose to please 
him, that is had. It is falsehood — 
and is flattery. But if you praise 
him not because you like him, but 
because he is rich and strong, and 
you want to get something for your- 
self, that is very bad indeed — it is 
the worst kind of flattery. 

Canute knew this ; he thought 
that flattery was a bad sneaking 
thing— a very cowardly thing — for 
anybody can make up praise, and 
say it. So when he found that his 
courtiers tried to please him with 
praise that was not true, what would 
he say to them? 

W. Why, he would say, “Get 
away with your nonsense,” or some- 
thing of that sort. 
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P. Yes ; something like that. 
His courtiers once said to him:— 
“ Canute ! Lord King ! You arc a 
very mighty man, and can do 
everything . You are lord of the 
earth and sea.” “ Ah !” said Ca- 
nute, for he looked rather supriscd, 
as though he had heard some good 
news, “ then # bring me a chair;” 
and then he sat down to govern 
the sea. “ Thou, O sea !” said he, 
“art one of my subjects ; I com- 
mand you to keep order. JjCt not 
one of your waves come any higher 
on the land, nor dare to wet thy 
Sovereign’s feet.” 

lie then sat still, waiting for the 
sea to obey him ; and pretending to 
believe all that his courtiers had 
said, whilst they looked on silently, 
not liking to speak. The sea, as you 
may suppose, still came onward, and 
surrounded Canute’s chair, when he 
turned round to the men with an 
angry look, and asked them, “IIow 
can you think of trying to please me 
by making God angry, and telling 
untruths? Learn,” he said, “from 
this time, that it is sinful to lie and 
Hatter, for only lie who made the 


earth and sea can make them obey 
him.” He then said, that he would 
never again wear his crown, and 
ordered it to be put away at Win- 
chester. 

After a good reign of nineteen 
ears, Canute died, and divided his 
ingdom amongst his three sons. 
He left the kingdom of Norway to 
his son Sweyn , the kingdom of 
Denmark to his son llardicanufe, 
and the kingdom of England to his 
sou Harold. 

IT A HOLD. 

Harold, who was sumamed Hare- 
foot, reigned nearly four years. He 
is only remarkable for an act of 
wickedness in murdering his half- 
brother Alfred. 

II AUDIO ANUTE. 

When Harold died, his brother 
Ilardicanuto came over from Den- 
mark, and was made king. This 
man, like his brother, had few of 
the good qualities of his father Ca- 
nute. lie was a very strong man, 
but was too fond of eating and 
drinking. After reigning two years 
he died from intemperance, at the 
wedding-feast of a Danish lord. 


TltY AGAIN. 


Tis o lesson you should heed, 

Try again ; 

If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try ngain ; 

Then your courage should appear, 

For if you will perswre. 

You will conquer, never fear, 

Try again. 

Once or twice, though you should fail, 
Try again ; 

If you would at last prevail, 

Try again ; 


If wo strive, Tis no disgrace 
Though we do not win the race; 
What should we do in that case? 
Try again. 

• 

If you find your task is hard, 

Try again * 

Time will bring you your reward, 
Try again ; 

All that other folk can do, 

Why, with patieneo, may not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 

Try again. 

HICKSON. 
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WATER (Continued). 

W. I have been thinking, mam- 
ma, what else can we learn about 
water? 

M. Many more things. We 
spoke last week of the different 
sorts of water — this week we will 
notice the different states in which 
it is found. 

•Ion. What do you mean by a 
state? 

L. Oh, Ion — I can answer that 
question. Have not you heard of 
things being in a hot state, and in 
a cold state? 

Ion. Yes. And of water being 
in a liquid state — any one can un- 
derstand that. 

M. But it is not always liquid. 
When the winter comes, and it is 
frozen, it is in a solid state. 

Ion. Yes, it becomes ice. Will 
you make us understand how that 
is, mamma? 

M. Yes, if I can. Listen. I 
told you once, you may remember, 
that everything contains heat or 
caloric. , 

W. And you said, mamma, 
that caloric causes any substance 
to swell — that is, the particles se- 
parate from each other. 

M. Or, if you like to remember 
a new word, you may say that it 
- causes the substance to expand. 
If all the heat in this world were 
suddenly taken away, everything 
would become as hard as a rock. 
Wat#r is liquid, because it con- 
tains sufficient caloric to separate 
its particles. Sometimes the freez- 
ing winds come from the North 
Pole, and the water loses its 
caloric, wc then say it is cold. 

L. Yes, mamma. Papa told us 
once, that there was no such thing 
as “ cold,” but, that it only meant 
the absence of heat. 
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M. Then, when the water loses 
very much of its caloric, it is not 
only cold, but frozen, end becomes 
hard ice. ! 

IF. Still, it is not quite so hard 
as a rock. 

M. That is because it is impos- 
sible for it to lose fU its caloric. 
There is heat, even m ice. Think 0 
of men having been able to strike 
sparks of fire from the ice! 

W. But, mamma, there is one 
thing more which I want to ask 
you. When heat expands any- 
thing, it becomes larger, and so 
when a substance is made cold, 1 
should think, it would become 
smaller. 

M. Certainly it does so. j 

W. Then how is it, mamma, that 
when water loses its caloric and 
freezes, it actually expands? I 
know it docs — because last winter 
it burst the lead pipe in the cistern, 
— and papa told me that when 
changing into ice, it swelled very 
much — and the leaden pipe was 
obliged to burst, to make room 
for it. 

M. That is true — but this is an 
exception to the rule. When water 
freezes, its particles are converted 
into solid crystals , and these crystals 
do not fit so close as the particles 
do when it is liquid. 

L. Then, there must be spaces 
between the crystals — pores — and 
that is the reason why ice is lighter 
than water, and will float on the 
surface if you throw it in. 

Ion. Then wc learned in one of 
our first lessons that water is 
sometimes in a fluid state. When 
you make it very hot, the caloric 
separates the particles so much 
tha{ they form steam. 

M. There is waiter also in the 
air, but the particles of water arc 
so small that they arc invisible, • 
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"like steam. Sometimes, however, 
when the air is very cold, these 
particles unite, and form vapours, 
which you crfll mist. 

W. Papa told us something of 
the particles of vapour in the air, 
in our Physical Geography lesson, 
last week, how they formed the 
.water on the gk>be. And you can 
also see these particles in n for/. 

M. Yes. A fog is formed of 
vapour. There is little difference 
between a fog and a mist, except 
that fogs consist of vapours 'rising 
from the land— and, often contain 
smoke which is blown towards the 
cartli by the cold air. We give 
the name of mist to the vapours 
rising from the rivers and lakes — 
so that you may say— fond- vapours 
arc called Poo; and sea-vapours 
are called Mist. 

But I have seen water in ano- 
ther state. In the evening time 
— when the sun has set, the earth 
js not near so hot as it was in the 
day time. Then the vapours 
in flic air descend, and cover the 
fields and plains. In the night 
time, as the land becomes cooler, 
their particles unite and form 
little round drops to refresh the 
grass and flowers. So, by going 
out early in the morning, before 
the sun has risen and wanned 
the earth, I have seen thousands of 
these beautiful little drops, hang- 
ing in bright rows, like diamond 
pearls, from the leaves of the 
shrubs, and the grass. 

L. So have I seen them, mam- 
ma. You mean the Dew. 

M. Then, when the old snn 
shines forth on the earth, river, 
and seas, the vapours often rise to 
a great height and form large col- 
lections which float in the air. 

W. Those arc called Clouds. 

M. That is fight; and some- 
times the air above in which the 


clouds float is very cold — then they 
become frozen and descend on the 
earth in white flakes which we call — 

L. Snow. 

M. Sometimes the snow in fall- i 
ing passes through a stratum of 
warm air (you know now what a 
stratum is) — we sometimes say a 
current of air. When thus descend- 
ing through the warm air, some of 
the snow is half melted, so that 
snow and water fall together ; we 
then call it — 

W. I think it is called Sleet. 

M. That is correct. Again, — 
in the winter time the clouds form 
rain, instead of snow. The round 
drops of rain in falling, pass 
through strong currents of very 
cold air, so that before they reach 
the' ground they are frozen, and 
patter against the window like little 
round stones. 

Ion. Yes, and I have heard of 
their forming large round stones, 
which break the windows — we call 
them IIail-stones. Now, mamma, 
may I count the different states of 
water. I will say them very nicely. 

Water is not always in a liquid 
state — but is found in other states, 
such as ice, steam, mist, fog, dew, 
clouds, rain, snow, and hail. May 
Lucy make up the lesson, mamma ? 

M. Yes, and you may divide it 
into four parts. The qualities of 
water — the uses — the different sorts 
— and the different states. 

L. And, when wc write its uses, 
we will show which qualities make 
it useful — now then ! • 

Lesson 10. Water. 

(Qualities) — W ater is a thin , 
fluid, liquid , bright , sparkling, clear , 
transparent , tasteless , inodorous , in- 
animate, inorganic , reflective , ahd 
buoyant substance. Because it is 
liquid , it is penetrating , solvent , and 
cleansing. In its effects it is cooling 
• ’ 9*1 
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refreshing , reviving , strengthening , 
and fertilizing. 

(tfscs) — Water, because itispene - 
b'atinq and has other qualities , is 
useful to fertilize the earth. 

Because it is liquid, pure , and 
tasteless, it is useful to drink. 

Because it is fluid , penetrating , 
and solvent, it is useful for washing. 

Because it is buoyant, it is useful 
for steamboats and ships to sail upon . 

Because it is fluid and heart/, it is 
useful to turn the wheels of water- 
mills. It is also useful for making 
tea— for boiling the pudding in— for 
mixing paints and colours. 

W. Ah ! and we have forgotten 
something. It is useful to put out 


a fire — extinguish it, I should say. 
Why is that? 

Ion. I should say titiat is because 
— I don’t know why— because it is 
wet! 

L. And because it is cold, perhaps. 

(Different sorts) — There are 
many different sorfg of water, such 
as river water — rain water — cold 
spring water — warm spring water — 
hot spring water— -mineral spring 
water — salt spring water — sea water 
— and stagnant water. 

(Different states) — Water is not 
always liquid, but is found in other 
states — such as ice, steam, mist, fog, 
dew, clouds, rain, snow , and hail. 




A SONG FOR SEPTEMBER. 

A LL the flashing, gleaming glory, of a proud host onward pressing 
To the deadly field of conflict, or in triumphing return, 

With splendour of spread banners, that woo the sun’s caressing, 

And trumpets’ blaro, and trampling of hut steeds the ground that spurn. 

All the wealth of olden story — the up-piled heaps of treasure, 

The gorgeous pngeantrv described in tulcs of Eastern land, 

Are os nothing to the riches — the plenty without measure — 

That brown September scutters profusely o'er the lund. 

Here, on this breezy upland, we’ll stand awhile down-gazing 
Upon the quiet valley that eprendeth far beneath, 

To watch the flying shadows of the clouds each other chasing. 

And to twine of Autumn Flowers, all golden-hued, a wreath. 

Look ! through the hazy distance, how the sheen of silver waters 
Chequers the leafy umbrage of the woodlands waving wide, 

Like a sea that meets the Orient, with the dye of purple slaughters 
Upflushiiig through the amber of ita ever-changing tide. 

Look ! how the sunlight catches the tints that are the rarest, 

Ou stately oak, and elm-trcc clump, and copse, and orchard flung; i 

And sleeps upon the stubble lands, and banks thnt are the fairest, I 

Above which rise the hedgerows with clematis tassels hung. 

Mark ! what a restless shimmer the basking landscape veileth, 

Where gos'mers — tiny aeronauts — their silken meshes weave; 

What plenty, glory, gladness, on every side prevoileth : — 

Oh, golden-haired September ! who can look on thee and grieve ? 

n. o. ADAMS, i 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

WES'ftfORELAND. 

Mr dear Children, — 

It is a very pleasant thing to get 
up early in the morning, and take 
a walk before breakfast 
# And it is always pleasant in a 
country town which you have 
never seen before. So, ns 1 awoke 
next day, and peeped between the 
edge of the blind and the window 
of the King’s Arms Inn to see 
what sort of a morning it was, I 
observed the end of the broad 
street, and thought to mvsclf, “ 1 
should like to know what is to be 
seen beyond there. I’ll go and 
look.” 

And so it is — very pleasant — 
when you get out in the silent 
street, and there is no one about, 
except, now and then, some wo- 
man or girl, going “down town” 
for the milk. When there is no- 
thing stirring except the weather- 
cock on the market-place, and 
| the spaiTOws who have been up 
t some time. 

■ Then is it pleasant to walk 
along and take notice, and to see 
what different kinds of pavement 
there arc. llow, in some parts, 
the pavement is uneven, and 
cracked, and w'ants mending — in 
some parts only gravel and loose 
stones; there! just by the doctor’s 
house, where there arc green posts 
and chains along the edge of the 
path. IIow, sometimes, there is a 
little green grass plot between the 
path and the road, and in other 
parts, a large piece of Asphaltc to 
walk upon. And then, again, the 
pavement is made of round stones, 
which are very close together, and 
stick very tight in the earth. I 
don’t know what»they are called — 
they are not “ Boulders' 9 


It is very pleasant, too, when 
you come to the bridge , and lean 
over to look at the water, — to feel 
the fresh breeze, an0 the dampness 
which rises to cool your face and 
refresh you. How quickly the 
river seems to flow in the morning, 
especially round the arches! It 
seems then to be in a hurry, as 
though it felt more glee in the 
early day, and w’anted to be off to 
the open sea, before the barges 
and boats are out. Ah, it must 
be heavy work for the river to 
bear up those barges! And then, 
sometimes, a great fish jumps up 
— and that is very pleasant! 

Sometimes von come to a long 
stone wall, with wall-flowers grow- 
ing on the top, and, you think, 
“What is on the other side?” or, 

“ Where will it end?” And then, " 
perhaps, you come to eight alms- 
houses, with a garden in front. 
The middle house has a stone 
image of a man whose features are 
quite worn off. Beneath him is a 
stone tablet, with a coat of arms, 
and some “printing” about him, 
with the line Anno Domini 1656. 

And, then, it is very pleasant 
when you have gone past the work- 
house to the end of the town, to no- 
tice, as you come back, the houses 
and shops, and see the men take 
down the shutters. There are four 
or live shops which are four times as 
large ns the rest, with fine Corin- 
thian pillars, and cornices covered 
vvith gold. ()n one is written, 11 Mr. 
Jones, FROM LONDON,” inveiy 
large letters— so !— and another 
belongs to Mr. So-and-so, Chemist 
to the Queen. Do you know, I 
believe that the Queen has more 
than a hundred chemists? What 
quantities of physic she must take! 
And another man is shoemaker to 
1 the /aje Queen Dowager; while at 
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one little shop, there is the Tobac- 
conist to his Serene Highness — 
somebody — with a very long name 
— living in Poland, I think. 

And it is pleasant to look at the 
houses. There are a few new brick 
houses, some of a dark red colour. 
Then, there arc the old houses 
with bow windows. Here and 
there, a house more ancient still, 
with carved work upon it, and an 
archway underneath, which leads 
to somewhere. There are some 
houses with long pantiled roofs, 
while some seem to have no roof 
at all. There are the curious 
houses where the first floor rooms 
project over the shop, far into the 
street ; and the second floor pro- 
jects over these; and the third 
floor projects more still. Then 
comes the large square private 
house, with steps to the door — it 
is called the Mansion House , — and 
lastly the old fashioned grammar- 
school — as old as the alms-houses, 
perhaps. 

It is pleasant, also, to stop at the 
market-place when it is market 
day, and the country folk come 
jolting in with their carts. — Some- 
times, too, there is a town hall to 
look at, and sometimes a county 
jail, if you happen to be in the 
capital town. \ 

But, oh, it is pleasanter still to 
go out to the church, and sit in the 
still churchyard. It is a very good 
place to think pleasant thoughts, 
and a place to learn to sing praises. 

The Clock there ticks to tell you 
to begin. Yes! that's a curious 
place for the clock — why did men 
stick it up there ? Perhaps because 
the tale it ticks sounds so true from 
the midst of the dead — for, it 
moves round its hands to tell 
children and men that they're 
moving on to God. But the 
clock's tick is seldom heat. I, and 
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the poor hands, alasl they often 
find that they are making dumb 
motions to the desf. Yet, then 
is the time for a living man to • 
think of the graves beneath, and 
the world where he is, and the 
heaven above, and to remember 
that he belongs to-all these. 

I did not see so* many places at 
Kendal — but I saw very much 
that pleased me. • There was the 
large broad High Street, which was 
very . well paved, and another 
almost as large. There was a 1 
large church with a square tower * 
— a town-hall — a free school, and ' 
a workhouse — they have a very 
clean and orderly workhouse. 

I saw Kendal Castle on the 
opposite shore of the river Ken. , 
It has circular walls, and three , 
towers, — and, the view of the town | 
and river from here is very fine. ! 

I learned, too, that the articles 
manufactured at this town are 
woollen cloths, baizes, and worsted 
stockings. It was famous in old 
times for a coarse kind of green 
cloth, which the Archers used to 
wear. How fine they must have 
looked, dressed up in bright green 
coats. I have read in some old song 
book about the English Archers — 

“ arrayed in Kendal green.” 

I spent the whole day in this 
town, and did not return to 
Aitelby, the capital, as I had 
intended, for I found that I should 
have to travel back more than 
twenty miles. 

In the evening I heard an ac- 
count of that town from a gentle- 
man who had lived there, which 
you shall have in my next letter 
with the notes on Westmoreland, 
as I promised you before. 

I am, dear children, 

Your faithful friend, | 
Henry YouNa 



16th week. SATURDAY. Drawing. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

THE horizontal line (Continued). 

THE VANISHING POINT. 

P. Last week, Ion, we made a 
drawing of a square, in which the 
middle of th<| square was on the 
• saiqe level as your eye. 

Now, I will put a square before 
you, and will* place it below your 
eye. What do you call the line 
which marks the height *of the 
eye ? 

Jon. The horizontal line . 

P. Well, then, 

here is the hori- 

zon till line drawn 
with dots, and the 
square is below it. 

Which side of the 

square is nearest 

to the horizontal 

line— the right hand side or the 

left hand side? 

Jon. They are both at the same 
distance, because the square is in 
front of me. But, please, papa, 
turn it round. 

P. I will; here it is, at the side 
of you. 

^ — 

r rr — — 

1 



L. Yes, that is drawn according 
to the rule we made last Saturday ; 
for now the rig'nc nand side seems 
to get nearer to the horizontal 
line — because, as that side is more 
distant, the space between it and 
the level of the* eye seems to be- 
come smaller. 

• 


Ion. So that, when lines are 
below the level of the eye, they 
must run up to it. 

P. Well, that is another rule — 
say it again. 

Ion. When we make a drawing 
in perspective, the lines below the 
level of the eye must run up to the 
horizontal line. 

P. Now, I will 

put the square up 
higher than your 
head. See, it is 
placed above the 
horizontal line. 

I am going now J 

to turn it round, * 
with the left hand side near to 
you— so imagine in your mind the 
further side. 

Jon. 1 have thought of it, papa. 

P. Which side will be nearer to 
the horizontal line? 

‘ Jon. Why, the further side will 
seem to be, as it was in the other 
one. The space between the 
square and the level of the eye 
must seem to get smaller, as we 
said at first. 

P. Then, in which direction will 
the lines run— up, or down? 

Jon. Downward, papa. They 
must, for the space to become 
smaller. So I can make another 
rule— may I? 

P. Yes. 

Jon. When we fnake a drawing 
in perspective , with lines which are 
above the level of the eye, they must 
run down to the horizontal line. • 

L. And I suppose that if we 
were to make a nufhber of squares 
in a long line, os the lines would 
all slant to the horizontal line, the 
distance from the squares to the 
line would get smaller and smaller 
— j ust as in the long row of squares 
we drew last week. 

F h Yes. 
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I will make another drawing for I long wall, which is below the level 

you. Here is a front view of a I of the eye. 



Ion . Is that the level of the eye, 
papa, above the wall ? Then, when 

} r ou drew it, you must have been 
ooking out of a drawing-room 
window from some house opposite. 


P. Yes, so I was. Here, again, 
is a side view of it., I was in a 
house at the end of the wall when 
I drew* this. I could see round 
the comer. 



You see in this picture, how the 
distance from the lines of the wall 
to the horizontal line seems to be 
gradually smaller— until the wall 
becomes so small that it seems to 
vanish altogether. 

L. That is becansc, at last, there 
seems to be no distance between its 
lines and the horizontal line, for 
they all meet in one point. 

P. And that point where the 
distance from the w'oll to the hori- 
zontal line iB so small that you can 
hardly see it — that point which is 
so far from the eye that the object 
seems to vanish entirely. — would 
you like to know what it is called? 

W, Yes, please, papa. 

Pi It is called the vanishing 

POINT. 

W. And that is exactly the 
proper name for it. — Now, papa, 
we have learned enough, so we 
will make up another lesson. 

Come, Lucy, and bring the slate. 

Zesfon 7. Perspective. 

1. When we draw objects in per - 
spective* a line should be drawn 
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across the picture to show the level 
of the eye— so that we may know 
which objects are above the eye; and 
which are below it. 

This line we call the Horizontal 
Line. 

2. When we draw objects in per- 
spective below the horizontal Line, 
their lines must run up to that line. 

3. When ye draw objects in per- 
spective above the horizontal line , the 
lines of the object must run down to 
that line. 

4. The distant point on the hori- 
zontal line , ivhei e the lines of the 
object meet , is called the Vanishing 
Point. 

P. I have never seen a line run 
yet, Lucy. If you make a drawing 
and set the lines running, they will 
very soon be all gone, and you will 
have only the blank paper again. 

L. 1 mean, papa, they slant to 
the horizontal line. 

P. Ah, 1 thought that perhaps 
you meant that. The word 1 gene- 
rally use is “incline,” — say they 
incline in such a direction. 
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17th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


! HONESTY. 

{ JAMES WALTERS. 

i, P. What *did we say about 
! Honesty last week ? 

L. We said that honesty means 
more than speaking the truth. It 
means being careful not to deprive 
any one of that which belongs to 
' him. 

P. Then, listen to another tale. 
Do you know West Street ? 

L. 1 do, papa. 

' P. At No. 4, West Street, once 
lived Janies Walters, who was 15 
years old ; Emily Walters, who 
was 8£ years old ; Margaret Mar- 
sin, who was 59 years old ; and her 
grandson, Jacob Martin, who was 
13 years old. 

They had only two rooms in 
that house — on the second floor; 
and this is the way they arranged. 
Margaret, who attended to all three 
of the children, slept in the back 
, bedroom with Emily, and the two 
I boys slept in the front room on a 
sofa which was turned down every 
| night, and thus changed into a bed. 

! At 6 o’clock every morning they 
i all got up; and, when Margaret 
I and Emily were dressed, James 
I and Jacob went into their room to 
wash. When they were all ready, 
the two boys and Emily went for 
a walk across the fields, while 
Margaret made ready their break- 
1 fast. 

They were, all of them, busy 
; during the day — so, the tfest time 
! to see them was in the evening — 
, just before the candles were alight, 
i when the fire made large shadows 
. of their heads dance on the farthest 
; wall in the room. 


Near the fire sat a little girl wU j 
had just laid down her knitting, 1 
on purpose to stroke her large | 
black cat, and dnake him com- 
fortable — that girl was Emily. 

By the side of her sat the two ! 
boys, who were busy colouring some . 
maps, by which they each earned 
7d. a- day. 

The boy with light hair, and 
good-natured blue eyes, who was i 
dressed in black, with a turn-down 
collar, and a broad black ribbon 1 
for a tie, was James. The other, \ 
who had such a broad sober face, i 
such a brown skin, and such woolly ■ 
black hair, was Jacob. I 

And *vherc was Margaret Mar- j 
tin ? There she sat — good old 
soul — in a grand arm-chair, which 
seemed too fine to be in such a 
small house. Indeed all the furni- 
ture was very good, except that it 
was a little old fashioned. 

Margaret could not go on with 
her work, and having declared it 
was “blind man’s holiday,” there 
she sat in the shade just resting 
and thinking a little. She laid 
down her spectacles and some 
“ stand-up” collars which she had 
been making for James, and sat 
watching the boys. Ah, they 
would keep on painting, even by 
the red flickering light ; and tfs her 
dim eyes began to % blink at them, 
their heads had a misty look, and 
seemed to grow as large as the 
shadows. Then she began to muse. 

“Poor dear James — I have 
always loved him as much as my 
own grandson J acob. I have nursed 
him ever since he was born, and 
his \jttle sister too — I nursed his 
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mother in the West Indies when she 
died — I saw his grandfather die. I 
was head nurse in his grandfather’s 
house three years — in his father’s 
house eighteen years. I helped to 
bring the children over to England 
with my own grandson, — and, 
when their poor father was ruined 
and died, I nursed him too. 

“ Now, when very few of their 
friends are left, and the two poor 
children are orphans; — when trou- 
ble has come upon them, and they 
are poor, God has spared me, per- 
haps to see them grow up. Ah, I 
hope that Jamie and my own boy 
will both be good and honest men !” 

“ Poor Jamie,” she thought again 
— “ his father little knew, when he 
paid so much to send him to school, 
and hought him learned books, and 
taught him learned things, that his 
boy would work for 7d. a-day. 
Never mind ! — thank God for all 
things. May be He’ll send brighter 
days yet.” 

And, just as she rose up to 
brighten the room by lighting the 
candles, and told Emily to sweep 
up the hearth, the beginning of 
brighter days came with a double 
knock at the door. 

It came on — with a sound of foot- 
steps coming up stairs. Up two 
flight of stairs — then, Mr. Howard, 
a country friend, entered the room. 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Martin ! — 
Ah, you have managed to make 
your charges look happy, in spite 
of all the troubles. I am glad to 
see ‘you all so comfortable and 
well. Come here, Miss Emmie, 
and kiss your old godfather, and 
then I will give you some news. 

“ 1 have been *his evening with 
a friend of mine, who is going to 
publish a newspaper. He says 
that he shall require a clerk to 
keep his accounts, and another lad I 
to attend to office business, and | 
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run errands. Would either of you ' 
like to run errands ?” s 

“Yes, sir, I would,” said Jacob, j 
“And do you think, sir,” said 
James, “that I am good enough 
to be a clerk?” 

“ Yes, you will do, if you’ll get 
some stand-up collars.” 

“Margaret is mak'ng some, sir. 

I have learned book-keeping at 1 
school, if that will be of use — and 
I can read Virgil — I learned some- 
thing, too, of architecture, and astro- 
nomy, and the use of the globes.” 

“Very good; bnt you will not 
require all these things. You need 
not take your globe with you — 
only your pen and ink; but I ! 
think they will find that for you. I 
But stop — yes, take with you some 
of the principles you have learned 
— the principles of truth, honesty, 
and the fear of God which youi 
dear mother and nurse Margaret 
have taught you— and all the good 
principles which I hope you learned 
at school — they will Jit you for 
life, more than all your learning — 1 
and will do more to make you a , 
good clerk than astronomy or , 
architecture. j 

“ So, to-morrow I intend you to j 
go with me to the city ; and if my , 
friend approves of you, and God j 
should spare you, you will have to j 
begin duty next Monday week. ; 
You had better come round to the I 
hotel to-morrow morning, at nine j 
o’clock. Good bye.” 

I cannot tell you to-day of all ! 
the joyful things that were said that ■ 
night — and of all that James and 
Jacob said they would do when | 
they were men. What a bright j 
evening it was! The candles flared j 
uproariously, but neither they, nor j 
anything else in the room, looked ' 
half so bright as the faces of James j 
and Jacob. 

CTo be continued .) 
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A PSALM OP LIFE. 

• Tell me not, in monrnfnl numbers, 

“ Lifo is but an empty dream !” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seein. 

• Life is real ! Life is earnest I 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

, l{ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to aet, that each to-morrow 
Find ub farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though Btout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife 1 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act , — act in the living Present 1 
Heart within and God o’erheodl 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives Bublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, Bhall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

4 Learn to labour and to wait 

1IENHY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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17th Week. TUESDAY. Natural History. 


VEKTEBHA.TEI) ANIMALS. 

WILLIE’S FRAMEWORK — THE 
LIMKS. 

L. We had not time, mamma, 
to write out the lesson on the bones 
of the head, last Tuesday, so we 
have brought it to you now. Here 
it is — 

Lesson 10. The Framework 
of Vertebrated Animals (Con- 
tinued'). 

The Head may be divided into 
two parts — 

1. The Shdl, \ 

2. The Face. 

The Skull is the upper part of 
the head \ and may be divided froth 
the face by a line drawn from the ear 
to the eyebrow. 

It consists of several bones. The 



principal are the Frontal bone — the J 
Parietal bone — the Occipital bone — 1 
and the Temporal bone. These bones { 
have serrated (or saw-like) edges , ; 
which are dovetailed together — and 1 
they form the shape of an arch f which j 
is the best for giving strength , and j 
protecting the brain}' tl j 

The Face is the lower part of the 
head. Its principal parts are the 
four openings , the sockets for the eyes 
— the nasal orifice — the orifices for 
the ears — and the opening where the 
head is joined to the neck. The four 
bones , viz., the cheek bones — the 
nasal bone — the upper jaw bones — 
and the lower jaw bone. 

M. That will do very nicely. 
Now, Willie, for the bones of your ! 
limbs. Here is a drawing of the '• 
framework of your fore limbs — ! 



Which are your fore limbs? 

| W. My arms are. And my legs 
, are my hind limbs. 

I M. Look, Willie, at this picture 
j which represents the bones of your 
arm. How many different parts 
j do you observS? 

1 W. I will count them. 1. The 
bone of the upper arm. 2. The 
j bones of the lower arm (I never 
knew before that I had two bones 
there). 3. The hand bones, 4. 
The finger bones. 

M. And there are some Joints 
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which are parts of your arm. The 
round end of the bone in your up- 
per arm is part of a joint. You ' 
may call it the shoulder-joint. i 

\V. Then the joints arc — the 
shoulder-joint — the elbow-joint — , 
the wrist-joint — and the finger- i 
joints. : 

M. You had better now get the 
drawing of Willie's framework, * 
and examine the bones separately. 

L. The bone of the upper arm is 


• Page 196. 
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a single bone, and is situated be- 
tween the shoulder-blade, and 
elbow. • 

M. Now, observe in the picture, 
how it is united to the sliouldcr- 
bone. 

Jon. I can see, mamma. There 
is a round ball y t the eml of it, and 
that fits into a round hole in the 
shoulder-bone. 

M. You should say — into a 
socket. I taught you that word. 
This ball fitting into the socket 
forms what is called a ball and 
socket joint , which I wish you to 
notice. Just try, Ion, and toll me 
in how many different ways you 
can move your arm. 

Jon. A great many ways, I think. 
Ilcre it goes — up and down — to 
the right, and to the left — this way, 
and that way — round, and round 
— all manner of ways l 

M. Yes, this ball and socket 
joint is the most perfect joint in 
existence. Suppose, Lney, that 
you were joining a new arm to 
your wooden doll, and wished it to 
move in an “ up and down” direc- 
tion, what sort of a joint would 
you require? 

L. A small hinge, like the hinge 
of my work-box. 

M. Then, if you also wished it 
to move to the right and left. 

Jj. Then, I should require ano- 
ther hinge — that would be two 
hinges. 

M. Yes, and to give it all the 
motion you have in your own 
arm, you would require, not 
three or four, but thirty or forty 
hinges. 

W. You would want a hinge, 
Lucy, for the perpendicular mo- 
I tion so [ , for the horizontal motion 
so — , for an oblique motion so\, or 
' so /. For these four motions you 
| would have to put four hinges in 
! your doll’s arm— that is, if you 


could fit them on — and then, to 
make the motion “ round and round” 
you would — no, you couldn’t make 
that with all the hinges in the 
world! 

M. That motion “round and 
round” — is called a rotary motion. 
Tell me some other part of your 
body which has a rotary motion. 

Jj. Here is something like a 
rotary motion at my wrist. 

W. And in my leg joint there 
is. See, now that I am standing on 
one leg, I can turn the other round 
and round. 

Jon. So, too, my head has a 
rotary motion on the top of my 
spine ; but I cannot turn it quite 
round, only half way. 

M. That is called a sew/-rotary 
motion; hut there is no joint which 
gives such a perfect rotary motion 
as that at your shoulder. Men 
have tried to imitate it, but they 
cannot make anything so perfect, 
and, because it gives motion in so 
many directions, they call it the 
universal joint. The joint at the 
other end of this hone you cannot 
see very well in the picture, hut 
you can almost tell what sort of a 
joint it is, by trying to move your 
elbow. 

L. It scorns to he a hinge joint, 
mamma, for my elbow moves like 
a hinge. 

il r. That is right; one of you 
may now describe this hone — and. 
if you like, you may add its name 
— it is called the Humerus. • 

W. Is it not hollow, mamma? 

M. Yes. • 

W. Then I will describe it. 
The hone o f the upper arm is a long , 
strong, hollow hone , situated between 
the shoulder and the elbow. It is 
foined to the shoulder by a ball and 
socket joint, and to the elbow by a 
Jiinge joint. Jt is called the Hume- 
rus. • 
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M. Now, we will examine the 
bones of the fore-arm. 

W. There are two. I had 
never noticed them before to-day, 
but, I can feel them now. Just 
try, Lucy, — hold your arm very 
tight indeed, and then turn round 
your hand. 

L. I can feel them both, and can 
sec them in the drawing. 

M. I must tell you one or two 
things about these bones wliieh 

j you cannot well observe. The 
! lower bone is joined at one end to 
j the elbow, while at the other end it 
> is loose — it is called the Ulna. The 
J smaller bone is joined to the 
; wrist, but is loose at the elbow. 
This one is called the Radius. 
You may feel that the bones of the 
wrist are joined to this radius, and 
that when the wrist is turned 
round, the radius moves with it. 

Now, there is much good arising 
from this plan, for, while the great 
! bone, the „ulna, which carries the 
I muscles of the arm, swings up and 


down on its hinge, the lesser bone, j 
the radius, which carries the hand, 1 
may be turning rouiftl at the same 
time. Thus, if you try, you will 
find that you can move every joint, i 
the shoulder, elbow, and wrist 
joint, at once. i 

L. Now, I will toy and describe 
the bones of the fore-arm. 

The fore-arm contains two hones. 
The larger hone is joined at one end 
to the elbow by a hinge joints and is i 
loose ht the wrist. It gives support | 
to the flesh of the arm , and is called 
the Ulna. 

The smaller hone is loose at the 
elbow , but is joined to the wrist. It 
supports the hand , and is called THE 
Radius. 

M. The bones of the hand are 
rather too minute for you to notice 
now. The hand contains, alto- 
gether, twenty-nine bones. 

Next week, Willie, we will 
examine the framework of your 
hind limbs, and will make up the 
lesson. 


I DARE NOT SCORN. i 

I may not scorn the meanest thing 
That on the earth doth crawl ; 

The slave who dares not burst his chain. 

The tyrant in his hall. 

1 he vile oppressor, who hath made j 

The widowed mother mourn, 

Though worthless, he before me stand — > 

1 cannot, dare not scorn. ! 

The darkest night that shrouds the sky, i 

Of beauty hath a share ; I 

The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there. | 

i 

I pity all that evil are — j 

I pity, and I mourn ; j 

Rut the Supreme hath fashioned all, 

And, oh I I dare not scorn . 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

ED WAR?) THE CONFESSOR. 

HAROLD. 

P. If you take your map of 
Europe, and look at the north of 
France, you will see a large dis- 
trict., which,* when Ilardicanutc 
died, was called Normandy. 

The people who lived there, 
were called Normans. They were 
some of the old Nortlyucn or 
Danes, who, about 1 50 years ago, 
had come from Norway, and set- 
tled there. Duke Kollo, who 
headed them, was a roving pirate, 
who had left his country because 
his king would not allow him to 
steal ships. After establishing this 
new kingdom, he had an interview 
with the king of France, Charles 
the Simple, when he agreed to 
be the king’s vassal for this piece 
of his land, which lie had seized. 

There is a tale about his inter- 
view with the king, which is rather 
curious, because it shows the inde- 
pendent spirit of this man Kollo 
and his followers. 

When Kollo had made his agree- 
ment with the king, and was about 
to retire, he was told that he ought | 
to kneel and kiss the king’s foot in 
token of vassalage. “Kiss a man’s 
foot!” replied the Duke with as- 
tonishment. Being told that it 
was the usual ceremony, and 
was necessary, Kollo, at length, 
beckoned to one of his soldiers, and 
bade him kiss the king’s foot, in 
his stead. The soldier, laying hold 
of the king’s leg, raised the foot to 
his mouth, and the king was 
thrown on his back, amid peals of 
laughter from the unmannerly 
Northmen. 

Kollo and his men were taught 
Christianity by the French priests, 
and, as the children, when they 


grew up to be men and women, 
were married to the French, they 
changed their language and cus- 
toms, and formed a new race of | 
people — half Danish and half 
French — who were called Nor- 
mans. 

In the history of King Ethclrcd, ! 
I told you that when Swcyn, king 
of Denmark, came to England, to 
revenge the massacre of the Danes, i 
Ethclrcd was obliged to flee, for a J 
time, to Normandy. I said, too, ; 
that when Ethclrcd died, the , 
Dane, Canute, was made king. 1 
Ethclred’s son, Edward, did not 
like then to remain in England, but 
went back again to Normandy. t 
There he lived with his cousin, ; 
William, the Norman Duke, and j 
was still living there when Canute, ; 
and Haijold, and Hardicanute, had ; 
died. | 

Now, hear of some one who was j 
living in England when Ilardica- 1 
mite died. I dare say you lvinem- ! 
her the brave Edmund Ironside, ; 
who fought great battles with ! 
Canute. In one of these battles, I 
the Danes being defeated, were j 
obliged to run away, and one | 

I of .their principal captains, named 
Ulf, lost his way in the woods. I 
After w andering all night, at day- 
break lie met a young peasant, , 
driving a herd of oxen, so lie sa- j 
luted him, and asked him his 
name. “I tan Godwin, the son 
of Ulfnotli,” said the young pea- 
sant — “and thou art a Dane,” 
Ulf was thus ob|jged to confess 
who he was, but still he begged 
the young Saxon to show him the 
way to the Severn, where the j 
Danish ships were at anchor, j 
“Well,” said Godwin, “it is fool- | 
ish in a Dane to expect such a j 
service from a Saxon; — besides, ; 
tlu^way is long, and, as the coun- j 
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trv people arc in arms, I may be 
killed.” The Dane tried much to 
persuade him, and, drawing a 
gold ring from his finger, offered 
I it to him. For a minute the young 
Saxon looked at it with great ear- 
nestness, and then returned it, 
saying, “1 will take nothing from 
thee, hut I will try to help thee.” 
He therefore led the Dane to his 
j father’s cottage, concealed him all 
| day long, and at night they pre- 
pared to depart together. 

As they w r ere going, the old 
peasant said to II If, ‘"This Godwin, 
who risks his life for thee, is my 
only son. lie cannot return among 
his countrymen, therefore take 
him with thee, and present him to 
thy king Canute, that he may 
, enter his service.” The Dane pvo- 
, mised, and kept his word. The 
young Saxon peasant was well 
received in the Danish camp, and 

■ lising, bv his own talents, from 
; step to step, at the death of llardi- 
j Canute lie find great riches, honour, 

: and power, and was known over 
j all England as the great Earl 

j liODW JN. 

! EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

I Edward the son of Et helved re- 
turned to his native land, and was 
made. king. He w r as married to 

■ Erfitha, the daughter of Godwin, so 
that the people had now a Saxon 

i king and queen again. Edward 
was not a wicked man like his 

■ father, hut sometimes he was fool- 
ish. For instance, he began his 
reign ‘very W’ell, did much good to 
the people, and established good 
law's; yet he sohn showed that he 
was more fond of the Norman 
people than the English, — and this 
was rather foolish. Again, he was 
not at all fond of his wife, and 
this was very foolish. 

His liking for his old com- 
panions in Normandy increased 
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very much, — so much so, that he 
was continually inviting fresh Nor- 
mans to come and live here. To 
these men, w ho were "only stran- 
gers, he gave many high offices, 
lie put the fortresses in the iiands 
of Norman captains, lie made 
many Norman bishops, and filled 
his palace with his cwvn Norman . 
favourites. The evil increased so 
much, that, when any strange 
Normans arrived, tho\ felt as if 1 
they were still in their own coun- 
try. The king tried to make the 
nobles at his court, speak the Nor- 
man language, and wc.n Norman 
coats, so that even thing Norman 
became fashionable, just as all 
French things (except lrogs) are 
fashionable now*. 

The old-fashioned Saxons, how- 
ever, did not like this, and they 
murmured against it, hut in vain. 
The Earl Godwin, and his fi\e 
sons, who were much beloved by 
the people, tiled to teach the king 
better, hut lie would not he taught, 
and, at last, was so align, that he 
banished Godwin and his sons 
from the kingdom, and, soon after, 
put his wife away in a nunnery. 
He now curried his love for the 
Normans so far, that he secretly 
made a will, in wdiich he promised 
that, when he died, his kingdom 
should he gi\cn to his Norman 
cousin, the Duke 'William. 

'William, now that Godwin was 
banished, came out on a visit to 
Edward. lie was much surprised 
on landing, for wherever he went he 
was met by hands of Norman sol- 
diers. The captains of the English 
fleet ; the captains of the garrisons, 
and castle at Dover, where he 
landed; and the governors of many 
towns, were all Normans. The 
great clergy, who came to pay 
their respects to U : m, were Nor- 
mans; and so, also, were the fa- 
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] vourites of Edward, who respect- 
I fully ranged themselves round 
J tlieir chief. 

j All thcs<? things made William 
| think secretly in his own mind, 
j that, although Edward really had 
no power to give him Uie kingdom, 
he would certainly try to ha\c it; 
and that, as #0011 as Edward died, 
he would come over and claim it, 
and try to conquer the people. 

But the Earl Godwin, who was 
now banished, thought of this; and 
determined that when Edwtird died, 
one of his own sons, named Harold, 
should be king. Godwin w'us, as \ 


you may suppose, an active man, 
and would not long submit to 
banishment. So, he collected a 
fleet of ships, landed in England, 
and being supported by the people, 
he compelled Edward to let him 
return. As soon as he returned, 
lie so frightened the Normans, that 
they nearly all fled, many of them as 
if they were running for their lives. 

So great was Godwin’s power at 
this time, that he caused sentence 
of banishment to he proclaimed 
against them, and very soon not a 
single Norman of importance could 
! be seen in England. 


A 110 SY CJTIIJ) TV 12 XT FOETH TO PLAY. j 

A nosy child w f cnt forth to play, ; 

, I11 the first flush qf hope and pride, j 

TVhcrc sands in silver beautylay, 

Made smooth hv the retreating tide; ! 

And kneeling on the trackless waste, j 

TVheneo ebb’d the waters many a mile, 

He rais’d in hot. and trembling haste, 

Arch, wall, and tower — a goodly jnlc. 

But, when the shades of evening fell, 

Veiling the blue and peaceful deep, 

The tolling of the distant bell 

Call’d the hoy builder home to sleep : — 

He pass’d a long and restless night, 

! Dreaming of structures tall and fair * — 

j lie came with the returning light, 

1 And lo, the faithless sands were bare. ! 

i I 

, Less wise than that unthinking child, J 

! Are all that breathe of mortal birth, ! 

, Who grasp witli strivings, warm and wiW, 

The false and fading toys of earth. 

Gold, learning, glory — what arc they 
Without the faith that looks on high? 

The sand forts of a child ut play, 

Which are not when the wave goes by. 

J. 0. Ii. I 
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BOILING WATER. 

Ion. Papa, I have just thought 
of something. You said we were 
to have a lesson on the boiling 
water in the urn, and we have not 
heard a word about boiling water 
yet— 

P. No, we have not. Well, here 
is the urn. The w'atcr inside is 
made to boil by the convection of 
heat. 

W. What is meant by “ con- 
vention of heat,” papa ? 

P. I said convection — You shall 
hear. To-day, instead of making 
a lesson for you myself, I have 
brought you a book,* which con- 
tains many famous questions and 
answers — not only on water, but on 
many of the things around you. 

Here is the book, you can 
read it yourselves. 

What is meant by the convec- 
tion of HEAT? 

Heat communicated by being 
carried to another thing or place ; 
as the hot w r atcr resting on the 
bottom of a kettle carries heat 
to the water through which it 
ascends. 

Are liquids good conductors 
. of heat ? 

| No; liquids are bad conductors ; 
i and are, therefore, made hot by 
j convection . 

| How do you know that liquids 
i are bad conductors of heat f 

When a blaeksmitn immerses 
his red-hot iron in a tank of water, 
tho water which surrounds the red- 
hot iron is mad d boiling hot, but the 
water below the surface remains 
! quite cold. 

| Explain how water is made hot ? 

* Dr. Brower’s Guide to the Scien- 
tific Knowledge of tilings familiar. 
London: Jarrold and Sons. 
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The water nearest the fire is first i 
heated, and (being heated) rises to j 
the top ; other cold wafer succeed- | 
ing is also heated, and rises in 
turn; and this interchange keeps 1 
going on, till all the water boils. I 
Why is water in such continued 
FERMENT, when it is MOILING? \ 

This commotion is mainly pro- * 
duced by the ascending and de- ! 
seen ding currents of hot and cold j 
water. (The escape of steam from 
the watbr contributes also to in- 
crease this agitation.) 1 

How do these two currents pass 
each other ? 

The hot ascending current gene- ' 
rally passes close by the metal 
sides of the kettle ; while the cold 
descending current passes down the | 
centre. J 

Why is heat applied to the bot- ; 
tom, and not to the top of a kettle? 

Because the heated water always 
ascends to the surface , heating the 
winter through which it passes: if, 
therefore, heat were applied to the 
top of a vessel, the water below the 
surface would never be heated. 

If you wish to cool liquids, 
where should the cold be applied ? 

To the top of the liquid; because 
the cold portion will always descend , j 
and allow the warmer parts to come 
in contact with the cooling sub- 
stance. ‘ 

Does boiling water get hottet' by 
being kept on the fire ? 

No; not if the steam be suffered 
to escape. j 

Why does not boiling water g f it j 
hotter if the steam be suffered to 
esc’ape ? i 

Because the water is converted j 
into steam as fast as it boils ; and 
the steam carries away the addi- 
tional heat. 

Is STEAM visible on INVISIBLE? 
Steam is invisible ; but when it 
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j comes in contact with the air 
| (being condensed into small drops) 

■ it instancy becomes visible, 
j How do you blow that steam is 
! INVISIBLE? 

' If you look at the spout of a 
j boiling kettle, you will find that 
| the steam f which issues from the 
i spout) is always invisible for about 
half an inch ; after which, it becomes 
visible . 

Why is the steam invisible for 
\ only HALF an INCH, and t not either 
' all invisible or all visible? 

The air is not able to condense 
the steam as it first issues from 
the spout; but when it spreads and 
comes in contact with a larger 
volume of air, the invisible steam 
is readily condensed into visible 
drops. 

Why does water simmer beforq 
it boils f 

j Because the particles of water 
, near the bottom of the kettle (being 
j formed into steam sooner than the 
rest) shoot upwards ; but are con- 
densed again (as they rise) by the 
colder water , and produce what is 
, called “simmering.” 

| What is meant by simmering? 

I A gentle tremor or undulation 
on the surface of the water. When 
, water simmers , the bubbles col- 
lapse (or burst) beneath the surface , 

! and the steam is condensed to water 
; again: but when water boils, the 
bubbles rise to the surface, and 
, steam is thrown off. 

Why does boiling water bub- 
ble? 

Because the air and vapour 
(rising through the water) are 
entangled, and force up bubbles in 
their effort to escape. 

Why does a kettle sing, when 
the water simmers f 

Because the air (entangled in 
the water) Escapes by Jits and starts 


through the spout of the kettle , 
which makes a noise like a wind 
instrument. 

Why does not a kettle sing t then 
the water boils ? 

Because (as all the water is 
boiling hot) the steam escapes in a 
continuous stream, and not by Jits 
and starts. 

When does a kettle sing most ? 

When it is set on the hob to boil. 

Why does a kettle sing moke 
when it is set on the side of a fire, 
than when it is set in the midst oj 
the fire ? 

Because (when the kettle is set 
on the hob to boil) the heat is 
applied very partially , and one side 
made hotter than the other ; in con- 
sequence of which, the steam is 
more entangled. 

Why does a kettle sing when 
the boiling water begins to cool 
again f 

Because the upper surface cools 
first ; and the steam which rises 
from the louver part of the kettle is 
again entangled, and escapes fitfully. 

What is meant when it is said, 
“ that heat drives the particles 
of water further apart from each 
otkei'f” 

Water is composed of little glo- 
bules, like very small grains of 
sand ; the heat drives these par- 
ticles away from each other ; and 
(as they then require more room ) 
the water swells. 

But I have seen a kettle boil 
over, although it has not been filled 
full of water ; how d<f you ac- 
count for that l 

If a fire be very fierce, the air 
and vapour are expelled so rapidly 
that the bubbles are very numerous ; 
and (towering above one another) 
reach the top of the kettle, and fall 
over . 

(To be continued .) 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

SKETCn OP GEOLOGY. 

( Continued .) 

P. Wc Icnrnod Inst week of the 
globe before it bad any crust — 
when it was only one hard mass 
of rock. 

I told you how it is supposed 
that this mass of matter cooled 
dov'ti, and that then the particles 
of vapour in the air united to form 
water. 

This is, perhaps, the time you 
read of in the Scriptures, when 
“ the earth was without form and 
! void, and darkness was upon the 
i face of the deep.” ITow strange a 
| place must this -world June been, 
i when all was darkness! But, how 
| strange it must have sounded in 
! the dark, wiien the Spirit of God 
j moved on the face of the v aters, 

» and they began to make a rippling 
sound — or sometimes a rushing 
I noise, as they washed backwards 
! and forwards violently on the 
rocks. 

Then the waters began their 
proper work — their appointed duty 
— a duty which they have been 
performing ever since, and arc 
performing now. Ton have heard 
the proverb that “the constant 
dripping of w ater wearcth away 
stones;” so the waters again and 
again wore away small fragments 
of rock, then 'more and more. 
These Augments became dissolved 
into small particles, and formed a 
sediment. The sbdiments being 
deposited on the surface of the 
Igneous Rocks, were very much 
changed by their heat, and their 
particles united again, and formed 
crystals. 

In this way, after long ages, 
three great strata of these crys- 
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tallized rocks were formed. These 
are now called Primary Rocks. 

I told you that the waters are 
forming layers of rock and earth 
even now. If you go with me up , 
the side of some mountain, you 
will see the water -rushing down in 
streams. These streatlls, aR they ' 
rush down quickly, carry away the 
particles of earth, and stones, the 
moss, pieces of wood, sticks, dead 
leaves, plants, and dead insects, — 
sometimes” washing away a large 
piece of earth at once, in one 
great lump, with everything on it. 
Away it goes, with the stream, 
down the mountain’s side into the 
river — cither floating at the. top, 
or swimming at the bottom — and, , 
away goes the river, carrying it all 1 
down to the sea. \ 

The rivers arc doing this all day 
long, throughout every year — so, 
after many years, great quantities ' 
of earth are deposited at the bottom 
of the ocean, where they become 
hardened and form a new layer of 
rock. 

Just in this w r ay were made the 1 
next set of rocks. It appears, that ; 
after the Primary Rocks were 
formed, there must have been > 
some dry land on the earth. I 
Perhaps the beginning of these • 
new rocks w r as the beginning of 
the third day — the time when God ; 
had said, “ Let there be light,” and : 
when “ lie divided the waters from j 
the waters,” and said, “Let the dry j 
land appear.” 

Oil this dry land there lived at 
first, green mosses, fern 5, and 
other simple plants, such as we 
find in marshy soils. In time, 
there were also a few very humble 
animals. These, at first, were of 
the very lowest order, most of 
them being very little better than 
the vegetables, fastening them- 
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selves by stalks to the bottom of 
the sea. 

L. Were those the Radiated 
Animals, papa? 

P. Yes. There were many 
species of what we call Polypi, 
Corals, stone lilies, and thousands 
upon thousands of shell-fish in the 
sea. Some of these had a shell 
which was curled round like a 
• horn powder-box ; — they are called 
Ammonites. (I wish I had time to 
draw them for you— 1 will some 
day.) There was another, which 
I spoke of in our Natural History 
lesson, with sails something like 
the Nautilus. They are now called 
Trifobites. 

W. But these sliell-fish were 
higher animals than the radiated — 
they were Molluscous Animals. 

P. Yes. And there were not 
only the soft-bodied or molluscous 
animals, but there were “ sea- 
wonns,” and other animals some- 
thinglike the crab and lobster, which 
you know nr e jointed shell-fish. 

Ion They were even higher 
than the others, they were Articu- 
lated A nimuls. 

P. Yes, and in the highest of 
this set of rocks, the Old Red 
Sandstone rocks. 

( L. Ah, that’s a nice name for 
' rocks ! 

r Never mind their name. In 
, the Old Red Sandstone have been 
found the remains of fishes. 

| W. Then, these were Verte 
Imated Animals. There is a sign 
of order again. After the mine- 
rals, and vegetables, came the 
i lowest kind of animals, then a 
! higher, and a higher class, and 
; then the highest class, 
j P. Well, all these vegetables 
and animals living in the sea were 
I useful to make rocks . The rivers, 

| as I said, washed down the land 
: plants and leaves with the pieces 


I of stone. These things, with the 
sea-weed, and millions of animals, 

I as they died sank to the bottom 
I of the sea and settled. There 
! they were pressed down by their 
own weight, and the weight of the 
water which changed them into 
stone. The rivers and sea, con- 
tinuing to act thus for a very long 
period, at length formed another 
set of rocks, such as Slates, Silu- 
rian Rocks (called after the Silures, 
a tribe of ancient Britons), and 
Old lied Sandstone. These great 
strata were formed in the second 
period, and arc now called Trans- 
ition Rooks. 

W. What is meant by transition, 
papa? * 

P. Transition means a passing 
from one tiling to another, or from 
one state to another. These rocks 
are called transition rocks because 
they connect the primary or first 
rocks, made before them, with the 
secondary rocks, which were made 
after them. 

L. I wonder how it was that 
they were so thoroughly hardened 
and dried! 

P. They were hardened, or 
many of the rocks were, by the 
action of the heat from beneath, 
which burst out occasionally — and 
made volcanoes in the sea and 
land. Some of these rocks were 
hardened very suddenly, for even 
now, after the lapse of unnumb- 
ered ages, the ripple marks of the 
ocean may be distinctly ^cen oil 
some of the strata! 

Thus you nuqr learn how gra- 
dually the two first layers of rock 
were formed. The end of the 
formation of the transition rocks 
was perhaps the beginning of that 
great period which God’s Word 
tells us was the fifth day. Per- 
haps it was not long after the 
time when lie had said, “ Let the 
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waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life.” 

We shall hear something more 
of the fifth day, in the next lesson. 

I haye made a little drawing, by 
which you may be better able to 
understand the position of these 
rocks. Do not, however, suppose 


that they all lie horizontally — or 
as smoothly as they are drawn. 
You will hear soon, hojv the fire 
from beneath has acted upon the 
different strata. It has forced 
some of them into an oblique posi- 
tion ; while others are even per- 
pendicular. 


Transition Bocks— with remnint 
— of Vegetables and Animals. 


g g — Primary Bocks— without 
— - Animal remains. 
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A MORNING HYMN. 

“LET there BE ltoiit !” Tlie Eternal spoke, 
And from the abyss where darkness rode 

The earliest dawn of nature broke, 

And light around creation flowed : 

The glad earth smiled to see the day, 

Tho first-born day come blushing in ; 

The young day smiled to shed its ray 
Upon a world untouched by sin. 

“Let there be light 1” O’er heaven and earth, 
The God who first the day-beam poured, 

Uttered again his fiat forth, 

And shed the gospel’s light abroad ; 

And like the dawn its cheering rays 
On rich and poor were meant to fall, 

Inspiring their Redeemer’s praise 
In lowly cot, and lordly hall. 

Then come, when in the orient first 
Flushes the signal-light for prayer ; 

Come with the earliest beams that burst 
From God’s bright throne of glory there ; 

Come, kneel to Him, who through the night, 
Hath watched above thy sleeping soul; 

To Him whose mercies, like His light, 

Are shed abroad from pole to pole. } 

OF ABLE S FBNNO HOFFMAN. 
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ft 

THE POINT OP SIGHT — THE POINT 
OP STATION. 

P. To-day I have brought yon a 
square box to draw. I will place 
# it before yoii* so that the middle 
shall be exactly on a level with 
| your eye. Now, as we are going 

I 


to make a perspective view of it, 
what shall I draw on the paper 
first? 

Jon. The horizontal line, papa, 
to show the height of the eye. 

P. Now, I am*going to place the 
drawing before you. I shgll not 
place either of the sides opposite to 
your eye, but only one of the 
edges, so — 



; You can see by the large round 
dot, which point of the line your 
' eye is opposite to. 

I Ion. Yes, papa. I am standing 
| exactly opposite the front edge of 
' the box. 

| P. Very well. Now I will give 
| you two new names to remember. 

| The place where you are now 
1 standing (opposite to the box) is 
called the point of station. 

W. That is because he is sta- 
I tioned there, I suppose. 

| P. And the place on the hori- 
zontal line on which his eyes rests 
| when he looks straight before him, 

| is called the point of sight. 

| W. There, that dot is the point 
i of sight, I suppose ; but if he were 
! to move a little to the right of it, 
i the point of sight would be moved 
I also. 

| Ion. Because the point of station 


would be changed. I should first ; 
change my point of station, and 
then the point of sight must be 
changed with it, because the point 
of sight must be opposite to the 
point of station. 

P. That is correct. You may 
have a point of sight in any part 
of the horizontal line. Indeed the 
point of sight means only what Ion 
said — “ that part of the horizontal 
line which is exactly opposite to 
the point of station.” 

Nolv, I want you to think of 
something. Can you imagine to 
yourself, Lucy, a straight line 
drawn from Ion’s eye to the point 
of sight. 

L. We can all think of that — 
easily; and the line would form a 
right angle with the horizontal line. 

P. Then, I will shouf you 
I another picture — * 
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Here are two boxes, one,on each 
side of the point of sight. 

/on. And, papa, their lines in- 
cline to that point. They don’t 
run to any vanishing points. 

P. You say, Ion, “ their lines in- 
cline” — which lines do you mean ? 

Jon. I mean the lines which are 
made for the side view.’ 

P. Now you have not told me 
which of these lines arc thus in- 
clined. Two of the lines of the 
side view are perpendicular— they 
do not incline to the point of 
sight. 

Ion. I mean, papa, the lines 
which arc drawn for the top and 
bottom of the box — those which 
would be horizontal if the side of 
the square were placed in front. 

P. Now you have expressed 
yourself correctly. You meant, 

I then, to say, that in the side view, 
i “ the lines drawn for the top and 
; bottom of the box, incline toward 
, the point of sight.” Those lines arc 
1 really horizontal. You may there- 
fore say, “the horizontal lines which 
mark the top and bottom of the 
box, must incline towards the 
point of sight.” 

J)o yon know why it is so? 

L. They must be drawn so for 
the distant side of the box to ap- 
| pear smaller than the near side, 
j P. But why do they not incline 


to some vanishing point., just as the 
lines of the box do, in the first 
drawing — instead of inclining to 
the point of sight? 

Ion. I cannot tell exactly. I 
can see by looking at the drawing, 
that you do not want a vanishing 
point, but I cannot tell why. 

W. I think that rually the point 
of sight is a sort of vanishing j 
point. ! 

P. Well, you are not far wrong, | 
Willie; so think about it, and see . 
next week whether yon can tell ! 
me when lines should incline to a ! 
vanishing point , and when to a | 
point of sight. You need not make 
up any lesson to-day. Good bye! j 

Ion. I think, Willie, now that 
pupa has gone, that we had better I 
repeat together what we have ; 
learned, or else we shall forget 
it. ! 

W. Verv well, Lucy and I will , 
say it. The point at which we 
stand to look at any object, is called 
tiie roiNT of Station. 

That, part of the horizontal line 
which is opposite to the point of sta- j 
tion, is called the point of Sight. ; 

Sometimes when we draw an ob - : 
ject in perspective , the horizontal 
lines must all incline to a point of \ 
sight instead of a vanishing point ; • 

but we do not yet know why. 


TREES. 


Trees! — ye are beautiful, 
Gracefully bending, 

O’er the lone vajley’s stream 
Summer shade lending. 

Trees ! — ye are fanciful, 
Gentle winds waving, 
Changes in varied hue 
Ever renewing. 

Trees ! — ye are withering, 
Autumn leaves playing 
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Bear the dark record 
Of nature’s decaying. 

Trees! — ye are desolate, 

Verdant once springing, 

Round your tall branches spread 
Snowfalls are clinging 

Trees ! — ye are Bimiles, 

Fair lessons giving, 

Through all seasons’ changes, 
Truths for the living. k. n. 
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I 18th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 

TTrvNruQT'V ^ ou kn° w that when a foun- 

llUWEibl i. . dation is not fixed and strong, the 

james Walters (Continued). whole building sometimes comes 
• P. Yes. 1* said it would take down ; so, when Truth is not 


me too long a time to tell you all 
! that was said that evening — so, 
perhaps, I had better say nothing 
about it. Th ey were very ^1 ad . 

And the next morning they 
were very glad again. For the 
I publisher engaged to take both 
■ .James and Jacob, and said to 
them, “If you are both careful 
and honest boys, you may remain 
with me a long time — perhaps all 
your lives.” 

Perhaps, I need not say that it 
seemed along time to “Next Mon- 
day week,” — for, I dare say you 
have often noticed how long the 
time seems when you arc waiting. 
But when the Monday morning 
came, and the two boys set out on 
tlieir course for life, old Margaret 
sat with Emily at the window 
watching them all the way down 
the street — and feeling rather proud 
— as it was the first time in tlieir 
lives that they had yone out to 
work. 

, And when they had turned 
round the corner, she sat still 
thinking more thoughts. 

, “ God speed them — and grant 

they may both prosper. — I can 
trust Jacob, but 1 am not ao sure 
about Jamie. He has heard that 
truth is a good principle, but I do 
not think that he feels sure about 
it. The principle is not yet fixed 
in his mind as a good one.” 

W. Ah, I have heard men talk 
about fixed principles, and strong 
principles. 9 


fixed in our heart — 

Jon. Then our other principles 
are “very shaky,” — we soon lose 
them. 

P. And so it was with James. 
For a long time he was honest and 
true to his master, for he loved 
truth, but, he did not love it ear- 
nestly, just as one would love a 
great treasure, and be afraid to 
lose it. He did "not know that this 
principle is a “pearl of great price.” 

If he had known this, he would 
have learned that wc ought to 
keep to the truth in very little 
things. 

“ I cannot wait,” said Jacob to 
him, one day — “ we arc to be at 
the office by 8 o’clock exactly. We 
do not let our master know when 
we are ten minutes too late — for 
w'c do not like — so that show's we 
are not truthful. But, then, we 
also deprive him of ten minutes’ 
lime, which he has paved us for. 
And that is not honest. — I can’t 
wait!” 

“Don’t be so mean, Jacob!” 
said James. “ Why do you make 
such a great fuss about such little 
things. I’m sure our master docs 
not get to the office till 10 o’clock, 
and lie does not cjire, so long as 
we get through our work.” 

“I have nothing to do with 
that,” said Jacob; “I only care 
about what I promised. If he does 
not care whether I come, still I 
come because I said I would, and 
I feel that that is honest.” 
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James, however, forgot this, care of our master’s things as we do ' 
and often had to walk to the City of our own — I said so before.” \ 
by himself. Sometimes he was Hut, James did not mind. He-! 
twenty minutes after time, and, could not, unless the' principle of j 
before the end of the first year, he honesty was a, fixed principle. lie | 

was ahvai/s late. had forgotten to be strictly honest j 

One day, as Jacob was dusting in little things, and now' he could 
the office, James said to him, not always hold fast to the prin- , 
“ Why, Jacob, did yofi gO out to ciple in greater meters, — and his 
buv tiiat sheet of letter paper? — I master noticed this, lie noticed 1 
could have given you one from my Jacob, too, who still loved to be 1 
desk.” quite honest ahva}s, and took 

“Hut then, again,” said Jacob, great pleasure in being as honest ■ 

“you would be depriving our mas- as he (possibly could. When his 
ter of it, ami if you deprive him of master saw this, he did not forget, 
the least lltiny in the world>\\> is not So matters W’ent on, — and in 
honest. We are not honest ser- time there came a change, 
vants unless w r e care exactly as Margaret had waited at the 
much for our master’s good, as we window in West Street an hour 
do for our own.” beyond the time — so the blinds 

“Hut it cannot matter about had been drawn, mid the tea made 
such little things,” said James; “1 ready, while the fire flickered, and 
always use this paper for my own the candles flared, as they had 
letters.” done four years before. That 

“Yes, and sometimes the post- evening, James came home very 
, age stamps, too,” said Jacob. “Look late, and Jacob an hour after him; 

I at these two letters of yours, which and, when James, who had been 
are going out with the others! You sad and silent all the evening, had . 
have been using stamps which” — left the room, Jacob told his 

But, just at this moment, their grandmother the news that James 
master came in to ask James a had been made an under clerk, — 
question ; and Jacob saw that, as and, that he, Jacob, had been pro- 
be passed the letters, and took up moted to James’s place, 
two or three to examine, James I never knew the exact reason 
seemed of aid lest he should w hy this happened — but heard 
notice the two which belonged to that their master had long been 
him — a ud he said to himself, “Ah, accustomed to trust Jacob more 
James is not quite sure that he was than James, 
doing right, after all.” Five more years passed on. 

Another day, as Jacob was Those lodgings in West Street had 
talkfcig to James, he said to him — been let to somebody else, and a 
“These circulars might be delivered greater change still had come, 
by hand, ever$ T month — so there Jacob had a house of his own, and 
would be 3s. 6d. saved each time. James had lodgings in it. Emily 
If they weie your own letters you had grown up rather tall, and I 
would let me take them. This is heard, that in two more years she 
what I call honesty. Not only, — was to be Jacob’s wife, 
we must tiot deprive , but wc must Margaret was still a kind nurse 
try and save. To be quite honest to them all. Shi} tried to cheer 
servants, we must take just as much up J ames — but he had a sad look ; ; 
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she tried still to teach him the P. And had not learned perfectly i 
honest principle, but he had not the principle of honesty. So we | 
learned it well when he was a boy, still say— “poor” fellow. | 

and he could not learn it properly W. J3ut he was not dishonest, j 
now. So he did not “hold up his papa. . j 

head like a man” — and his friends P. No; only he did not love 1 
often said of him, “ Poor fellow.” honesty enough to make it a fixed , 
“ Poor fclLow,” and vet lie had principle.* He did not love honesty • 
• ever so much Latin and Greek in enough to learn Jacob’s good ! 
his head. lesson — 

L. And architecture. An honest servant cares for his 

W. And astronomy. master's interest as much as he cares 

Ion. And the use of th$ globes, for his own. 


A SONG FOR AUGUST. 

JTauk ! amid the “ shivery leaf sounds” of the forest comes a voice, 

From the vale, and from the upland, and it saitii — “ Rejoice I rejoice! 

For the corn is ripe and heavy, full.and golden is the car, 

’Tis the teeming time of plenty, ’tis the least- time of the year I 

“ Lo, the crimson poppy flushqs nil the landscape, where the grain 
Seems a sen of gold whose billows Hash the sunbeams back again; 

Russet husks in hazel copses cluster like to swarming bees, 

And at night the broad moon shinetli upon laden orchard-trees. 

“Lo, the gadding vine is hnnging ripening clusters in the sun, 

And the thick-sei bramble berries now a ruddy tinge liave won ; 

And the hops with fragrant tassels dock the poles round which they climb — 
Shout ye hills, and Bhout ye vallies, ’tis the bounteous harvest time.” 

And agnin. amid the leaf sounds of the forest comes a voice, 

Sounding like a solemn dirge-note, yet it saith : — “ Rejoice 1 rejoice I 
Rut rejoice with l'eur and trombling, as ye think upon the day 
When the latter harvest comcth, and the earth ahull pass away. 

.r 

“ Are ye ready for the Reaper ? are ye wheat or are ye tares? 

Can yo hear the awful flashing 1 of the sickle that He bears ? • 

Are ye meet for heavenly gamers, full and heavy like Hie cern. 

Or but rank weeds thut shall unto everlasting Homes be borne?” 

Lo, the land is overspread with hawkweed bright, and marigold 
Flaunting gaily ; where will they be when the winter winds blow cold? 
Where will they be — where will ye be — if ye have no fruits to show? 

Many lessons Nature teaches ; ponder on them as ye go ! 

H. G. ADAMS. 
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TUESDAY. 


Natural History. 


VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 
willie’s fra me work — the 
limbs. 

M. You learned, Willie, that 
there arc two bones in your fore- 
arm. Name them. t 

W. The bone which carries the 
arm, called the Ulna ; — and 
The bone which carries the wrist 
and hand, called the Radius. 

Ion. The ulna, mamma, you 
said, was joined to the elbow by a 
hinge joint, so as to give it a mo- 
tion up and down. 

W. And the radius is joined to 
the wrist by another kind of joint, 
which gives it a rotary motion. 

M. And, I also said that these 
two motions are of great import- 
ance, so that the hand may have 
all possible freedom of motion. 
You, Willie, have to use your 
hand all day long, for all kinds of 
purposes. Sometimes you grasp 
objects behind you — or objects at 
your side — sometimes you have to 
grasp objects which twist round in 
every variety of direction — or 
change their direction suddenly. 

W. Yes, when we swing in our 
playground, how we twirl about 
sometimes. 

M. These two bones, however, 
cannot be found in all vertebrated 
animals. If you notice the fore 
limb of a horse, you will find that 
he has not any hand as you have, 
but only a solid hoof — so also, the 
cows and many other animals have 
hoofs. • 

As these animals can only use 
their hoofs for walking, they do 
not require so much motion in the 
joints — and, if you examine the 
bones of their fore limbs, you will 
find that they have only one bone, 
the radius ; scarcely a trace of the 
ulna can be seen. « 


The apes and monkeys, again, 
who climb round, and live on, the 
branches of trees — jumping and 
swinging from morning till night 
in all diVections have both of these 
bones. So, too, have the sloths, 
which live hanging underneath the 
branches — and the* flesh-eating 
animals, which use their claws for 
seizing and struggling with their 
powerful prey. 

But wc must not stop now, 
Willie, *to compare your frame- 
work with that of others — you will 
have to compare most of your 
bones with those of the lower 
animals ; — as we proceed, perhaps 
we shall find curious alterations in 
some of them. 

W. Now, mamma, we arc to 
describe the bones of the hind 
limbs — the legs. I have brought 
out the picture. 

M. You may point out these 
bones, but it will hardly be neces- 
sary to describe them, — for, by 
comparing them with those of the 
arm, you will find that they are 
much alike. 

W. Yes the bone of the upper 
leg is like that of the upper arm — 
only it is rather larger — and it 
has a ball and a socket joint at the 
top. What is that joint called, 
mamma ? 

M. It is called the hip joint — 
and, the long bone is called the 
thigh bone. Instead of an elbow 
joint in the leg, we have — 

L. A knee joint. 

M. And there is a little bone in 
front of the knee such as you do 
not find in the elbow. It serves to 
protect the knee, and has other 
more curious uses. 

W. I see it in the drawing, 
mamma, with its name. It is 
called the knee pan .• 

M. Instead of a radius in the 
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leg, there is a similar bone called 
the shin bone . Instead of the ulna, 
there is the splint bone , or brace 
bone, as it is sometimes called. 

To correspond with the wrist 
we have — 

W. The ankle. 

M. For the palm of the hand — 

L. Tli c j&ot. 

M. Instead of fingers — 

Ion. Toes. 

M. One* bone in particular is 
worthy of notice, because it forms 
an important part of the foot— it is 
called the heel bone. 

W. Now, mamma, I will count 
up the parts of my leg. See. I 
will point to each one as 1 name 
it. 

The hip joint, 

The knee joint, 

The ankle joint, 

The thigh bone, 

The knee pan, 

The shin bone, 

The splint bone, 

The foot, 

The heel, 

The toes. 

Now we can make a lesson. 

Lesson 11. The Framework 
of Vertebrate© Animals {Con- 
tinued). 

The two pair of limbs in Vcrte- 
brated Animals are — 

1. The fore limbs. 

2. 'The hind limbs. 

The FORE LIMBS, or arms , have 
several parts: viz. — The shoulder 
joint — the elbow joint — the wrist 
joint — the bone of the upper arnu 
— the bones of the fore-arm — the 
hand— and the fingers. 


The hint) limbs have several 
parts corresponding to those of the 
fore limbs: viz. — The hip joint — the 
knee joint — the ankle joint — the 
thigh bone — the knee pan — the shin 
bone — the splint bone — the instep — 
the heel— the toes. 

W. Ttyrc, mamma. Docs that 
finish the lessons on our frame- I 
work ? 1 

M. Not quite — there are several I 
other facts which we might notice, j 
but 1 will only point out one thing i 
more — that is, the uniformity of I 
this framework. 

If you draw a line through the j 
middle of a vertebrated animal, i 
from the head to the loot, you will 1 
find that both halves have the 1 
same number of bones, they are ! 
also similar in shape — or, as we \ 
say, unifoim. 

Ws That is only a Latin word 
for u one shape,” mamma. 

M. There are altogether 256 of 
these bones — (if we count the 
teeth, which cannot strictly be 
called bones). Suppose, now, that, 
to finish our framework lessons, 

I make a list of all your bones. If 
wc have not time to learn all their 
uses, there will be no harm in 
remembering their names. 

Ion. Oh, do, mamma, please! — 
and will you write their Latin 
names, too, because one day we 
might want to know thecn. 

W. And, mamma, will you be 
kind enough to write how many 
there are of each kind, so 9>nt we 
may know how many there are 
which we have npt noticed. 

M. Very well. — 
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willie’s framework. 

The framework of vertcbrated animals may be divided into three 
parts — the bones of the Trunk, Head, and Limbs. 


THE PRINCIPAL BONES 

S3 Ttie Spine, 

24 Tub Uibs, 

2 Tub Ureast done,* 

2 The Should er bones, 

2 Tub Collar bones, 

2 (And two other hones.) 

THE PRINCIPAL BONES 

1 The Frontal bone, 

2 The Parietal bones, 

1 The Occipital bone, 

2 The Temple bones, 

2 TnE Cheek bones, 

2 The Upper J aw bones, 

1 The Lower Jaw bone, 

2 The Nasal Bones, 

32 The Teeth, t 
18 (And eighteen others.) 


OF TIIE TRUNK <ARE 

Columna spinalis. 

Coatee. 

St or mm. 

Scapula. 

C lav aula. 


OF TnE HEAD ARE 

Os frontis. 

Ossa parietalia. 

Os occipitis. 

Ossa temporum . 

Ossa mularmn. 

Ossa maxillaria supenona. 
Osstt maxillure inj'erius. 
Ossa nasi. 

Dentes. 


THE PRINCIPAL BONES OF TIIE LIMBS ARE 


2 

The Upper Arm bone, 

Humerus . 

2 

TnE Radius (Lower Arm), 

Dad i us. 

2 

The Ulna, 

Ulna. 

16 

The Wrist, 

Carpus. 

10 

The Hand, 

Metacarpus. 

28 

The Fingers and Thumbs, 

Phalanges. 

4 

Thumb bonks, 

Ossa sesamoidea . 

2 

The Thigh bone, 

Femur. 

2 

The Knee pan, 

Patella. 

2 

The Shin bone, 

Tibia. 

2 

The Splint bone. 

Fibula. 

14ft- Ton Ankle. 

Tarsus. 

10 

The Foot, 

Metatarsus. 

28 

The Toes, 

Phalanges. 

4 

Great Toe bones. 

Ossa sesamoidea. 

256 



— - 




• The breast bone contains two bones. 

t These are not strictly bones — although an essential part of the framework. 
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History. 


THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

HAROLD. 

P. But the Normans, although 
driven away by Godwin, soon tried 
to return. 

One hy on# they came back to 
England, dropping in upon their 
dear friend Edward, at whose 
palace many 'of them remained. 

Duke William knew, that, when 
Edward might die, Godwfu’s son 
Harold would expect to be king 
— but, still he hoped for England 
— and determined to gain the 
crown, even by force. 

It happened that Harold came 
to Normandy, on a visit to William. 
William treated him like a prince, 
with great kindness and splendour; 
and, one day he told Harold, as a 
secret, that lie had been promised 
the kingdom of England by King 
Edward ; and persuaded him to 
take an oath, that whenever 
Edward should die, he would help 
to gain the crown for him. 

Not long after this, in the year 
10GG, Edward the Confessor died, 
declaring, just before his death, 
that the proper person to succeed 
him was — II ahold ! This was what 
the English people wanted, for 
they loved Harold and his father 
very much,— so, the day after 
Edward’s funeral, Harold was elec- 
ted and anointed king, with great 
joy from the whole nation, who 
said that he was not bound to keep 
his oath to William. 

Very quickly the news reached 
Normandy, that Edward was dead, 
so William prepared to come over 
directly and be king — but, very 
quickly after that, came the bad 
uew r s that Harold had broken his 
oath, and alltwed himself to be 
crowned. William was, therefore, 


full of anger, but he hid his feel- 
ings, endeavoured to persuade 
Harold to keep his promise, and 
sent him one or two kind messages, 
but in vain. 

When, therefore, the Normans 
found that JIarold would not yield, 
they prepared to come o\er to 
England by thousands, and to 
conquer with the sword. Imme- 
diately all Normandy was busy 
with preparations. In all the 
shops of the smiths and armourers, 
was heard the clanging sound of 
the anvil and hammer, and was 
seen the sight of busy men making 
lances, swords, helmets, and coats 
of mail; — outside these shops wero 
the porters waiting till the armour 
was finished, and carrying it aw'ay 
to the ships. Everywhere the 
' story of the broken oath roused the 
people to help William. The 
clergy, who were very angry, col- 
lected money and brought it to 
him. The knights and noblemen 
provided him with armed men, — 
and those who could not find 
soldiers promised to help him 
themselves. In all the countries 
round — cast and west, north and 
south was proclaimed the expedi- 
tion which would sail from Nor- 
mandy, to punish tlfe peijured 
Harold. William promised that 
those who went should be made 
rich with plunder; — some should 
have money, some lands, — another, 
a rich English wife, — others 
should have large houses, — tfthers, 
should be governors of castles and 
towns, — and some, should be made 
bishop i! The clergy, too, made 
promises of good things from 
heaven, and of sure salvation to all 
who helped the “ holy cause.” — So, 
from far and near came crow r ds of 
anxious men, all wishing to share 
in |o good a chance — all ready to 
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kill and steal. A message, too (or William, by this time, had 
bull., as it was called), arrived from landed his soldiers near Hastings, 
the Pope, at Home, bringing Wil- in Sussex. He had encamped his 
hum the Pope's blessing, — a splen- army, and was waiting for Harold 
did banner, which had been con- when he came. | 

secrated,— and one of the Apostle The time had now come for a j 
Peter’s hairs, set in a diamond mortal struggle between two na- I 
ring. •- tions, and thousands^of men were 

\V. What was the use of the Pope waiting to slay one another, for the j 
sending him those things ? sake of these two men, William > 

Ion. I should say that he must and Harold. *T\\ as a solemn time : 
have been a bad Pope to bless men when the night came on, and the ; 
who were going to kill and steal. pale myon shone on their camps. ! 

P. Hush, Ion, and “weigh vour On the side of William were some ; 
words.” You should not decide so of the bravest men in Europe. ■ 
quickly that a man is bad. Always There were knights from the banks ■ 
be very slow to say so of any one. of the Rhine, from Brittany, Bo- ! 
Tic might not have known better, login*, Plunders, and France — who i 
Let us proceed with the history, spent the night in fasting and j 
With all these tine things from the prayer. On the side of Harold i 
Pope, William and his followers were the best of his soldiers, who 1 
were much encouraged. After were full of glee for their victory ! 
waiting many weeks for good wea- over the Norwegians, — they spent 1 
tiler, their large fleet set sail on the night in feasting, drinking, i 
the 27rh September, 106G. There and mirth. So passed the hours : 
ucre, four hundred vessels, besides till the daylight came, uhen these ! 
a thou.-und “transports.” Luke two armies rushed on each other 1 
William’s sin]) led the way, with and fought from nine in the morn- 1 
sails of different colours, hating ing until the end of the day, like so 1 
threcNonnaulioTispaintcdon them many wolves. Then, Harold was 1 
— while the Pope’s consecrated slain with an arrow in his eye, and 
banner was seen flying at the many wounds in his body. Both < 
mast head. armies continued lighting, even in ; 

There were, altogether, about the dark, until the Saxons had 
sixty thousand souls. fled, and William was declared to 1 

King Harold— who was waiting have conquered. 

for them in England — found sud- ! 

denly that he had other enemies to 

light against. Just before William TV. Is that the end, papa? — but 
set spil, another fleet of ships I have been waiting to hear you 
started from Norway— headed by tell us about the battle. 

Harold’s own brother, Tostig, and P. Ah, I should not like to 1 
the famous chief, Harold of Nor- describe that to»you, and I do not , 
way. Tliey landed in the north of think you woulji like to hear it. : 
England, but were soon met by Suppose I were to take great pains, 
Harold, who defeated them. Both and relate to you, carefully, how a ; 
Tostig and Harold of Norway were butcher kills an ox. How he first 
slain; the Norwegians fled, and ties him up — then, as the poor ■ 
Harold returned to the south to brute turns round ftis eye to look 
meet William. * at him, takes a pole-axe and stun? 
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him — then takes hold of the 
animal’s neck, and with a bright 
sharp knife — 

L. Oh no, papa. Please do not 
say it — we don’t want to hear 
about that. 

P. Then all that belongs to the 
history of th^ battle, and matters 
• that arc much worse. I am sure you 
will not like to hear that many hun- 
dreds of these men carved each 
other with swords, poked spears 
and arrow's into each others’ eves 
— without even first using a pole- 
axe. If you cannot bear to hear an 
account of the killing of an ox, 
but say it is too horrible, — how 
much moie dreadful ’twould be if 
I described to you the butchering of 
men. 

L. And if it is too shocking to 


be described, how much more 
shocking it must be when men 
really do it! 


P. We arc now at the end of ; 
another period of English history, j 
W. Anc^we have not made up | 
any lesson since the end of the , 
period of tile Saxon. Heptarchy. j 

P. liut to-day you shall make ! 
up a £ood long lesson. We will 
make an account of the different , 
kings we have learned about ; — 1 
ami, as I think you may forget | 
their names , we will write against i 
each king's name one fact which J 
may have occurred in his reign — j 
and thus, when you remember the i 
fact, you will he almost sure to 
recollect the king’s name with it. ■ 


HEBOES. 

« 

Alas for men ! that they should he so blind ; 

Tlmt they should lnud these scourges of their kind; 

Call each man glorious who has led a host,, 

And him most glorious who has murdered most. 

Alas! that men should lavish upon these 
The most obsequious homage of their knees — 

Tho most obstreperous flatlery of their tongue; 

That these alone should he by poets sung ; 

That good men’s names should to oblivion fall, 

Hut those of heroes fill the mouths of all ! 

That those who labour in tbe arts of peace, 

Making tho nations prosper and increase, 

Should till a nameless and unhonoured grave, 

Their worth forgotten by the crowds they save — 

But that the leaders who despoil the earth, • 

Fill it with tears, and quench its children’s mirth, 

Should with their statues block the public way, 

And stand adored as demi-gods for aye ! 

False greatness I where the pedestal for one, 

Is on the heads of multitudes undone ! 

False admiration 1 given, not understood : 

Fplse glory 1 only to be gained by blood. 

CHAHLES MACKAY. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD — THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON INVASION— THE 
PERIOD OP THE SAXON HEPTARCHY— AND THE PERIOD OP THE 
SAXON KINGDOM (FROM 55, B.C., TO 1066, A.D.) 

b.c. THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

55. Julius Cassab. Opposed by Cassihelaunus. 

Claudius Cassar. Opposed by Cakactacus. 

Nero Cjesar. Opposed bv Boadicea. 
a.d. Vespasian. Subdued the whole nation. 

430. Valkntinian the Younger. The Romans left the island 


The Irruptions of the Piets and Scots. 


THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON INVASION. 

450. IIengist and Horsa came to assist the Britons. 

Fresh Saxon Tiiides arrived to conquer the Britons. 

600. Seven Saxon Kingdoms established by these tribes. 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 

The Seven Saxon Chiefs. Continual disputes and wars. 

The Seven Saxon Chiefs conquered by the King of Wessex. 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

827. Egbert. The first King of all England. 

Etiielwolf, A 

Ethel wald, f Unimportant kings, continually engaged in strug- 
Etiielhert, f gles with the Danes. 

Etiielrkd. ) 

871. Alfred the Great. Conquered the Danes, and caused their 
chief to become Christian. 

Edward. Built walls and castles for protection from the Danes. 
Athelstane. Encouraged commerce. 

Edmund. Was stabbed by a robber. 

Edred. The influence of the monk Dunstan, who forbade the 
clergy to marry. 

Edwy. Dunstan causes Edwy’s queen, Elgiva, to be carried 
away, and murdered. 

959. Edgar. Destroyed the wolves in England and Wales — 
murdered a nobleman to marry his wife, Elfrida. 

Edward (the Martyr). Murdered by his step-mother, Elfrida. 
1 Etiielrkd. Massacred all the Danes in England. 

Edmund Ironside. Divided England with Canute. 

( The Three Danish Kings.') 

1016. Canute. A wise and powerful king. He reproved his cour- 
tiers for their flattery. 

Harold. Murdered his half-brother, Alfred. 

Hardiganute. A glutton. [people. 

Edward toe Confessor. Was too partial to the Norman 
1066. Harold. The son of Earl Godwin, hilled in ;the battle of 
Hastings (1066). 
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Object Lesson. 


] BOILTNG WATER 

I (Continued). 

'I What causes the ra ttling not se, 

I so often made by the .lid of a sauce- 
i pan or boiler ? 

' The steam (seeking to escape) 

. ' forces up the /itiof the boiler, and 
' *hc weight of the lid carries it back 
again : this being done frequently , 
produces a rattling noise. 

Jf the steam could not lift up 
i tiie lid of the boiler , liuw mould it 
escape ? 

If the lid fitted so tightly, that 
the steam could not raise it up, the 
boiler would burst into fragments , 
and the consequences might be 
fatal. 

Why do steam-engines some- 
times BURST ? 

j Steam is very elastic ; and this 
elasticity increases in a greater 
proportion than the heat which 
produces it ; unless, therefore, some 
vent be freely allowed, the steam 
will burst the vessel which con- 
fined it. 

What becomes of the steam? 
for it soon vanishes. 

After it has been condensed into 
mist it is dissolved by the air , and 
dispersed abroad as invisible vapour. 

And what becomes of the invi- 
sible VAPOUR ? 

Being lighter than air, it ascends 
to the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, where (being again con- 
densed) it contributes to form clouds. 

Why does a metal spoon (left 
in a saucepan) retard the process 
of boiling? 

Because the metal spoon (being 
an excellent conductor) carries off 
the heat from the water; and (as 
heat is earned off by the spoon) 
the water takes a longer time to 
boil. • 

Why will a pot (filled with water) 


never boil, when immersed in 
another vessel full of water also ? 

Because water can never be 
heated above the boiling point: all 
the heat absorbed by water after it 
boils, is employed in generating 
steam. 

JJow does Vic conversion of water 
•into steam prevent the inner tot 
Jiom boiling ? 

Directly the water in the larger 
pot is boding hot (or 21 2°), steam 
is formed, and carries off some of its 
heat; therefore, 212® of heat can 
never pass through it, to raise the 
inner vessel to boiling heat. 

Why do SUGAR, SALT, SfC . RE- 
TARD the process of boiling ? 

Because they increase the density 
of water ; and whatever increases 
the density of a fluid, retards its 
boiling. 

If you want water to boil, without 
coming in contact with die, sauce- 
pan, what plan must you adopt ? 

Immerse the pot (containing the 
water to be boiled') in a saucepan 
containing strong urine, or sugar. 

Why would the inner vessel boil, 
if the outer vessel contained strong 
brine? 

Though water boils at 212° of 
heat, yet brine will not boil till 
raised to 218° or 220°. Therefore, 
212° of heat may easily pass 
through brine, to raise the vessel 
immersed in it to boiling heat, before 
any of it is cairied of by steam. 

Why will brine impart to ano- 
ther vessel more than 212°, •ana 
water not so much ? 

Because both liquids will impart 
heat till they boil ; and then they 
can impart heat no longer . 

Why can they impart no extra 
heat after they boilf 

Because all extra heat is spent in 
making steam. Hence water will 
not boil a vessel of water immersed 
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in it, because it cannot impart to you how to do it? Take the book’ 
it 212° of heat, but brine will ; down in the kitchen, sit by the 
bccansc it can impart more than sid<? of the kettle, and prove every 
212° of heat , before it is itself answer, whether it is correct or 

converted into steam. not. 

W. These questions are very Now, as we have a few minutes 
hard questions, papa, and I do not more, I will amuse you. This is 
understand all the answers yet. our recapitulation week. So we will 
P. I did not suppose that you talk a little about the old lessons, 
would. I would advise you to To-day, I will describe some of 
take these questions, and read the objects to you ; and then, 
them over very frequently. Learn you may see if you can tell me 
the answers by heart. Shall I tell their names. j 


OBJECT LESSON. j 

THE TABLE-CLOTII — BREAD — BUTTER— SUGAR — MILK — EGG SALT— I 

COCOA WATER. 

Now, listen — and tell me which L. That is sugar. 

of the above objects I am thinking P. Now think of some substances 

about. which are alike, and arrange them i 

I am thinking of an object which into classes. j 

is liquid, fluid , penetrating , solvent. Write down the names of six j 
W. That is water, pupa. granulous substances ? j 

P. You should not be in such a Tell me twelve nutritious sub- i 
hurry to speak, Willie — wait until stances? j 

my description is finished. Now Twelve opaque substances? ! 

I must begin it again. This object Ten substances which are liquid i 

is liquid ', fluid, penetrating, solvent, and nutritious ? j 

white, opaque , natural, and nutri- Twelve animal substances fit for j 
liou8. food ? I 

L. There, Willie! — it is not Twelve vegetable substances used , 

water — it is jitlk. as food ? ; 

P. That is right. Now, I’ll think Two mineral substances used > 
of another. It is white, opaque, thin, with our food? I 

W. That is milk, again! Six adhesive substances? 

P. Do, Willie, keep your tongue Six sticky substances which are j 
in order. Boys should always be not adhesive? 
slow to speak, as well ns men. Ten brittle substances ? 

Again — it is white — opaque — thin Four crisp substances ? 

and fibrous! Twelve transparent substances ? 

Ion . Then you are thinking of Six semi-transparent substances? 
the table-cloth. Six objects which are white and 

P. Right. Now again ; there is natural 9 
a substance which is opaque, Six stimulating substances ? 
natural, granulous, brown, and Something which is refreshing 
sweet. hut not stimulating ? 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

WESTMORELAND. 

! My dear Children, — 

I am very sorry to tell you that 
I Peg slipped in coming along one 
I of the country mads yesterday, and 
j •hurt her ankle, and that I have 
1 myself, for the'last two days, been 
| suffering from* an attack of rlieu- 
, matism — Ah! you don’t know 
1 what rheumatism is ! I am*still in 
! Kendal, and therefore can only 
! send you the notes on the county 
1 of Westmoreland, which I forgot 
I ii5 my last letter. 

| I think I told you that the other 
i evening, I met a gentleman at the 
i inn, who had been to Appleby. 

! He told me that Appleby is 
situated on the river Eden, that it 
i was once a very large town, but 
i now is not so important as Kendal. I 
It has suffered in the same way as 
■ Carlisle, for, in the wars with the 
Scots, it was burned twice, and 
j has never since recovered. 

I There is nothing remarkable in 
j the town except the square castle, 
j situated on the high ground near 
J the banks of the Eden. 

! I did not hear of anything else 
concerning this county — except 
j that in some parts very good slate 
j is found — such as we use for the 
roofs of houses, and for writing 
upon. 

I therefore looked at the map 
for the shape of Westmoreland, 
and its boundaries; and then made 
my notes in the order which your 
papa wished — writing about the 
shape— the boundaries — the soil — 
the surface — the rivers — the capital 
and towns — and the name, accord- 
ing to your own plan — so I hope 
dear children Jhat you will be 
pleased with them. 


WESTMORELAND. 
(Shape) — The county of West- 
moreland is nearly of the shape of a 
vine leaf. 

(Boundaries) — It is hounded on 
the north by Cumberland; on the 
east by Yorkshire ; on the south and 
west by Lancashire . 

(Soil) — The soil of this county is 
not very fertile , but on the western 
side contains very large moors , in- 
habited by geese and grouse . Good 
slate is found here. 

The county is chiefly noted for its 
beautiful lakes. The principal are 
Ui.LS water, about 9 miles long — 
and Windermere, the largest in 
England, nearly 15 miles long. 
They aie both surrounded by en- 
chanting scenery. The latter one 
contains flfteen small islands; and 
near U Us water is a village called 
P.ooley , where some remarkable 
echoes matfbe heard amongst the roclcs. 

(Surface) — Many of the old man- 
sions and farm-houses in this county 
are built of stone, and are surrounded 
by court-yards, with heavy stone 
walls. These were built in the times 
of the “ Border war,” to protect the 
cattle and sheep from the moss- 
troopers. 

(liivcrs) — The principal rivers 
arc the Eden, on which Appleby is 
situated, and the Ken, on which is 
Kendal. 

(Capital and Towns) — The capi- 
tal is ArPLEBY, an inconsiderable 
town with a large square castle . 
Kendal is a more important \own, 
and has a good trade in woollen 
cloths, baizes, dniggets, and stockings. 

(Name) — Westmoreland is sup- 
posed to have been so called, from 
the moors situated on the western side . 


I perceive by your papa’s letter, 
that this is your week for recapi- 
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tulation — so in the course of this 
evening, I will write you n page of 
questions, and then I shall know 
whether von have remembered all 
that I have written to you. 

Which of you will answer the 


greatest number ? Perhaps, one of ! 
you will answer them all. I 

I am, dear children, I 

Your affectionate friend, I 

Henry Young. I 


ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 

QUESTIONS ON TI1E COUNTIES OF NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, 
AND WESTMORELAND. 


1. I know a mountain, where 
black eagles once built their nests. 
What is its name, and in which 
county is it? 

2. But which is the highest 
mountain in Phigland? 

3. And which is the largest 
lake in England ? 

4. Where is the principal black 
lead mine ? 

5. I’m trying to remember a 
town. It lias a line bridge, a ca- 
thedral, and a castle where an 
unfortunate queen once lived. 
There are walls round this town 
which caused it to be besieged 
twice during the civil war. It is 
on the river Eden. What is its 
name? 

G. I’m thinking of another town. 
Teg seemed to know it when we 
reached it. Like Carlisle, it has a 
fine bridge, a castle and fort, and 
is surrounded by walls. So, also, 
on account of its -walls, it has been 
besieged several times — once by 
King Edward the first. Even 
more salmon is sold here, than at 
Carlisle. Its principal trade is in 
pickled salmon. It is an indepen- 
dent town. What is its name, 
and on what river is it? 

7. Tell me a town noted for 
coals? 

8. Another town? 

9. Another? 

10. On wliat river arc these 

three towns ? 4 
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11., Why has one of them the 
word “ mouth” at the end of its 
name? 

12. Did yon ever hear of any 
other English towns with the word 
mouth in their names? 

13. Tell me of a capital which 
is an inconsiderable town? 

14. If you were to walk from 
Berwick to Newcastle — what re- 
markable places would you sec on 
your road ? 

15. You have heard of seven 
castles — tell me their names ? 

16. Tell me the names of four 
islands belonging to these coun- 
ties ? 

17. 17 ow many islands have I 
spoken of altogether?* 


* The Author would anxiously press 
upon parents i lie importance of in- 
ducing the children to exercise their 
minds and memories with such a series 
of questions. They should bo con- 
tinually trained, not only in collecting, 
arranging, nnd storing. — but in re- 
collecting ideas. The registering of old 
facts is not so pleasant to children, as 
the reaching forward to new ones. They 
like “to hear the news” — but if the 
discipline of mind gained by the less 
pleasant process be lost sight of, it is 
a great pity: 

Offer the children any inducement 
| to repeat or rarity out. the answers. 

Th e best in d ucement iB — the advantage 
| they will bring to themselves. 
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FE 11 SPECTIVE. 

THE POINT OP SIGHT (Continued). 

P. Now, can you answer the 
question I pave you last week? 
1 will say it again. Why do 
some lines i^ perspective incline 
► to a vanishing point, and why 
do others incline to a point of 
I sight? 

| L. We have been trying to find 
. out, papa, lmt we cannot tj_*ll. 
i P. Well, then, — let 11s look 
I back at the drawings made last 
] week. How t main lines incline to 
, tlie point of sight *m the fii st draw- 

1 

i _ L. None, papa. TIic point of 
i sight in the drawing is on the 
! front edge of the box, and the 
; lines are running away from it to 
! the two vanishing points, 
i P. Now examine the second 
picture. 

1 Ion. There is no vanishing 
! point at all, papa, but the lines of 
! both squares iuclirie to the point 
! of sight. 

! P. If you pay attention, I will 
! soon make you understand why 
that is so. Do you remember 
that you imagined a straight 
line drawn from Ion’s eye at the 
point of station to the point of 
sight. 

L. Yes ; and we said it would 
make a right angle with the hori- 
zontal line. 

P. And so, also, the sides of 
the two boxes are at right angles 
with the horizontal line. I tliink 
you can understand that ; I w ill 
say it again. Just as the line 
drawn from the point of station to 
the point of sight, is at right 
angles with the horizontal line — 
so, also, arc the horizontal lines 
of the side of the box. You 


can sec it at once if I mark the 
position of the lines upon the 
ground, so, — 

J |L 

i 

* I 


The line from the point of station 
to the point of sight, is, you see, 
in the middle, and the side lines of 
the two boxes run exactly in the 
same direction. 

Ion. Or w r c may sav, in a 
parallel direction, papa, may we 
not? 

W. I wdll say it once more. 
The line from the point of station 
to the point of sight, and the lines 
■ of the sides of the boxes, are in a 
parallel* direction. 

P. And now you have the rea- 
son why they incline to the point 
of sight, instead of a vanishing 
point. All lines in a picture which 
are parallel with the imaginary 
line from the point of station to 
the point -of sight, must incline to 
the point of sight. 

Here you have the position of 
the square and of the imaginary 
line in the first drawing. 

v 


I 

Wliv do both sides of the square 
incline to vanishing points? 

Jon . I can tell at once, papa. 
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It is because they are not parallel 
with the imaginary line. 

P. You may now make the 
rule respecting the point of sight. 
We will repeat it together. 

The part of the horizontal line 
which is exactly opposite to the 
point of station , is calhd the 
I POINT OK SIGHT. 

When drawing a figure in per - 

j 


spcctive , toe must make an imagi- 
nary line between these two points 
— then , all horizontal lines which 
may bs parallel with that line , 
must incline to the point of sight. 

Suppose that I make you ano- 
ther drawing ; and, instead of 
placing both boxes parallel to the 
imaginary line, I will alter the 
position of one ; so — 


\/ 



What do you say of the position of 
the right-hand box ? 

Ion. That it is not in a di- 
rection parallel with the imaginary 
line. 

W. So, the lines of the sides 


will not incline to the point of 
sight, but you will have to make a 
vanishing point for them. 

P. That is correct ; here is the 
drawing, with the position of the 
square altered — 



L. Yes. You have made two 
vanishing points, papa. Can you 
make more than two vanishing 
points in a picture? 
i P. Yes; in some large pictures 
j there may be twenty — because, 
whci^you draw an object in per- 
, spcctivc, in twenty diilerent posi- 
i tions — each position, unless it is 
i parallel with the imaginary line , 
j will require a new vanishing point. 
! Lesson 8. The point op Sta- 
! tion, and the point of Sight. 
j 1 . 1'he point at which ice 
stand to look at any object , is 
| called the point op Station. 
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2 The point on the horizontal, : 
line which is opposite to the 
point, of station , is called the 
point of Sight. 

3. When drawing an object in 
perspective, we must make an 
imaginary line between these two 
points , then all the horizontal . 
lines in the object which are in 
a direction parallel to that line , 
must incline to the point of 
sight . 

4. When the lines of an object in 
perspi ctive are not parallel to this 
imaginary line, they must incline 
to a vanishing poiilt. 
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19th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


HONESTY. 

» BENJAMIN’S BOOKSTALL. 

L. Please, papa, will you tell us 
another tale, about a boy and his 
sister ? 

/on. And, may wc hoar about 
some boy as old as WiAie — not 
older? 

P. Ah, I have just thought of 
a hoy, only, 1 am sorry to say, he 
was 14 years old when I knew 
him — but, his sister was ,10 years 
old— so she was not older than 
Willie. 

- W. Oh, then, that will do just 
as well, papa. Come, Ion, and 
sit down. You shall sit next to 
the lire. 

P. I forget now how I first 
knew this boy. He used to work 
at the waggon-office, at the end of 
the next street. Now, I remember 
that he used to bring my parcels 
from the stationer’s in town; for I 
always noticed how clean lie was; 
— so were the parcels, too. He 
never had dirty finger-nails, and 
his hands were very clean for a 
boy at a waggon-office. Ah, it 
was a long while ago, — perhaps 
thirty years. 

L. What was his name, papa? 

P. Benjamin — something— but, 
really, I forget. Well, we will 
call him “ Benjamin.” So listen — 

Benjamin’s father was a book- 
binder. He was a bad man, for 
he ran away to some far country, 
and left his wife to take care of 
Benjamin and liis sister when 
they were both vciy young. Five 
years afterwards, their mother 
died. They learned something 


from her on her last day, — for, os 
each stooc^by her bedside, holding 
her hand, looking at her thin face, 
her bright eyes, and the long, 
grey hair, hanging loosely on the 
pillow, she pressed their hands 
for the last time, and cried to 
them — “ Item ember, again, that 
you’re not alone— so, all your 
lives be Honest and True, to 
please your Father in heaven.” 
And, soon after, they both found ! 
they were holding a hand which 
was cold; and both pressed their 
warm cheeks against the damp face 
of their dead mother. 

For a few moments they forgot 
what slic hud said, and felt that 
they were alone — but, they soon 
remembered again, and that night 
when they prayed to God their 
Father, they asked Him to help 
them to keep their mother's last 
words. 

I think they had an uncle — a 
fanner- — somewhere in the country, 
but no one knew where — so they 
could not go to live with him, and 
they remained in the great city of 
London to shift for themselves. 

They felt that they were both 
too weak and young to begin 
housekeeping alone, and after 
they had found a little room to 
live in, and Lad sat down lor the 
first time, they trembled to think 
that they w^ere very poor, for they 
had only 1 7s. left. 

But, w hen Benjamin found w r ork 
at the waggon -oil ice, and Jane 
could sometimes earn one or two 
shillings, they began to 'feci cou- 
rage — for they thought, “ We can 
sujport our own selves — wc do not 
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owe any money, so we shall be 
able to be honest, as our dear 
mother wished — and shall please 
Our Father, who sees us now. Ah, 
we arc not alone!” — “Perhaps,” 
said Jane, “ our mother, too, can 
sec us.” 

W. Ah, papa ! V T here does 
God keep all the spirits? Docs 
lie ever let them come down to 
look at us? 

P. Of course, we cannot tell, 
Willie, — but the thought “per- 
haps,” was a great joy to Jane. 
Listen, and hear how there came 
a trouble, once. 

Benjamin came home to tea at 
half-past six, and was seldom late, 
— but, after lie had been at the 
office nearly two years, there came 
an evening when Jane waited till 
half-past seven o’clock, and then 
looked out of the window the 
fourth time to see if he was com- 
ing up the street. She went back 
to her chair, sat down to her 
work, and again put it down to 
listen. When she was tired of 
listening, she made a noise in her 
tea-cup with her spoon, and 
thought again — “ It’s getting very 
bite.” She was silent, and listened 
again — blit no one made a sound, 
except an old fly, who was obsti- 
nate about going to bed, and would 
fly about making a mournful buzz; 
and the clock, — yes, the clock 
would keep on “going” — on pur- 
pose to make Benjamin late, and 
the pi^nd ulum — it would keep on 
saying — “ it’s — get-ting — ver-y — 
late — ver-y — late — ver-y — late ” — 
and those were all the sounds Jane 
heard. 

But at last, when the fly gave 
in, and went to sleep — and, when 
Jane could hardly see her own 
hand, and the window panes were 
very dark, and the lamp-lighter 
lit the lamps, she put on 'ncr 
OOf) 


bonnet, and said she would go and 
see. 

There were no tidings to bo 
heard at the waggon-office — “he 
had left there this hour and more” 
— there were no tidings to be 
heard in the streets — so she has- 
tened back to see if f hc had come 
home. Then, as she reached the '■ 
door, she heard the bad news from 
one of the up-staivs lodgers. — 
“Ah, Jane, your brother lias not 
come— but there has been some 
one from the hospital, and they 
say he has been run over and is 
hurt.” 

W. Ah, papa! — Poor fellow, 
what would he do? 

Ion. Why, I’ll tell you. He 
ought to have had some bills 
printed, for people to make a sub- 
scription for him ! 

P. Yes. He was one of those 
whom people would gladly help if 
they could find them out. It 
would trouble you very much if 
you were to hear about liis poor 
sister’s agony — of the long time he 
was getting well — and how, at 
last, his leg was taken off, and he 
came home with a wooden leg. 

“Now! Benjamin,” said Jane, 
as he sat down and looked all 
over the room again. “How can 
wc he honest? Who is to pay the 
rent? IIow can you get a living 
with a wooden leg ?” 

“ I’ll try,” said Benjamin. “ Will 
you go on with your needlework 
— anti, suppose I make things and 
sell them?” 

“Yes, but I am afraid we shall 
not earn much. — What things can 
you make, Benjamin?” 

“ Oh, wait a little, and do not 
be afraid — wc shall find out by 
next week. Don’t you remember 
the words our dear mother so 
often read from tne v Testament? — 

1 Are hot two sparrows sold for a 
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farthing* and one of them shall not 
fall to the ground without your Fa - 
■ tker? Fear not therefore , ye are 
of more value than many spairows.' 
Slie used to talk to us about God 
providing for all, and called it 
His Providence 

i “And,” sait Jane— “ there was 
( Continued i 


another verse about food and 
clothing." 

“Yes, I remember it. 4 Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things' — So — fear not, 
Jane! If God meant me to have j 
a wooden leg, it .must be quite ■ 
right — Walt till next week!” » 

! page 305J j 


FATHER IS COMING. I 

• 

Tiie clock is on the stroke of sis, 

The father’s work is done; 

Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 

And put the kettle on ; 

The night-wind now is blowing cold, 

’Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold. 

He’s crossing o’er tlio wold apace, 
lie’s stronger thnn the storm ; 

lie docs not feel the cold, not he, t 

His henrt it is so warm ; , 

For futh cr’ s heart is stout and true 
As ever human bosom know. 

He makes all toil, all hardship light; 

Would all men were tho same, 

60 ready to he pleased, so kind, 

So very slow to blame ! 

Folks need not be unkind, austere ; 

For love hath readier will than fear ! 

And we’ll do all that father likes, 

His wishes are so few ; 

Would they wero more ! that every hour 
Some wish of his I know! 

I’m sure it makes a lmppy day 
When I can pleaBO him uny way ! 

I know he’s coming by this sign, 

That baby’s almost wild ; 

See how ho laughs, and crows, and stare3 — 

Heaven bless the merry chiid! 

His father’s self in face and limb. 

And father’s heart is strong in him. 

Hark ! hark ! I hear his footsteps now— 
lle’B through tho garden gntc; 

2 lun, little Bess, and ope the door, 

And do not let him wait ! 
t About, baby, shout, and clap thy hands, 

For futhcr on the threshold stands ! 

% MAur HOWITT. 
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VERTEBRATE!) ANIMALS. 

DIVISION INTO CLASSES. 

M. Let us see how far we have 
gone in our Natural His tor}'. 

I said that the Kingdom of Na- 
ture is divided into three kingdoms 
— vu., the Animal, the Vegetable, 
and the Mineral Kingdoms. 

L. We are learning about the 
Animal Kingdom — 

ftl. And it is a very long road 
through this Animal Kingdom. It 
will take us many years to reach 
the end of it. Indeed, you ipight 
spend all your life, and twenty 
more lives if you could have them, 
in learning from this kingdom 
alone, without observing the 
others. Wc arc now going to 
enter the Vertcbrnted Sub-king- 
dom, and I can see before us many 
pleasant paths which you will like 
to travel in. In God’s works, as 
well as in God’s word, there are 
many “ ways of pleasantness.” 
Conic, then, let us make haste, 
and proceed! 

The Animal Kingdom is ar- 
ranged into 

L. Pour suh-kingdoms, thus — 
The Vertebrated, 

The Articulated, 

The Molluscous, and 
The Itadiatcd Animals. 

W. We began by describing a 
vertebrated animal and its frame- 
work. Please let me describe one 
to yoh. A Vertebrated Animal, 
such as the Dog, has (1.) an in- 
I ternal framework ; (2.) four limbs; 
(3.) red blood. His framework 
consists of — 

M. No, Willie, it would be too 
tedious for me to stop and hear 
all that oVer again — I dare say that 
you have all remembered the les- 
son. Let us now see whether^ the 
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vertebrated animals require ar- 
ranging. 

I will arrange some of them for 
you in a nice orderly class. To 
make a good class they must be 
all alike. As I write down their 
names, I will repeat them aloud, 
very slowly, and as I* repeat them, J 
will vou imagine that you see them 
standing before you in a long I 


row ? Tell me if ydu think they 
arc alike. 

Lion, f 

Elephant, 

Sprat, 

Hedgehog, 

Camclcopard 

Hippopotamus, 

Mole, 

liobin, 

Whale, 

Turtle, 

Mouse, 

Humming-bird, 

Boa Constrictor, 

Cow, 

Sole, 

Dove, 

Eagle, 

Salmon, 

Frog, 

Cut, 

White Bear, 

Ostrich, 

Hen, 

Crocodile, 

Ilorsc, 

Boy, 

Bat, 

Squirrel, 

Ass, 

Parrot, 

Nightingale, 

Tig. 


W. Oh, mamma! Is that what 
you call a class? What a dis- 
orderly company. How different 
they seem! They are ns bad as 
Bonaparte’s army, which you told 
us about in the first lesson. 

M. IIow are we to go to work 
if we want to arrange them in 
classes ? 

W. I think I know, mamma — 
we must do as Bonaparte did. 
Kind out something in which a num- 
ber of the animals arc alike, and 
then put all those animals in a 
regiment by themselves — just as 
lie did with the red coats, and blue 
coats, and black coats. 

Jon . I will tell you something, 
mamma. A number of them are 
alike b ecause they can fly. The 
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robin, the nightingale, the 
humming-bird, and the bat. 

L. And others can swim. The 
sprat, the sole, and the whale. 

W. And others walk . Boys do 
— and cows, and pigs. 

Ion. Ah, and others cannot do 
any of thc^e things very well. 

* They crawl about , or hop or jump. 
Frogs do — and the toad, and 
lizard. The. boa constrictor — and 
the turtle. 

L. You forget, Ion. They can 

swim — • 

Ion. So they can. But we may 
say that the vertebrated animals 
have these different wajs of mov- 
ing, because they live in different 
places. The first company live in 
the air; the next live in the water; 
the next on the land ; and the 
others belong to the land and wa- 
ter too. 

M. Now, think again — seeing 
that they arc intended to live in 
different places and circumstances, 
and must have different ways of 
moving about, what else must they 
have? 

L. They must have different 
sorts of limbs to move with, of 
course. 

M. That is true. Let us notice 
an animal that walks on the land. 
— Here is a picture of a Cow — 
What limbs has she for walking 
with? 

W. She has four — r — r — 

L. Say four wings , Willie — 

W. No — four leys. 

M. And if you place your hand, 
Willie, on the body of a cow, you 
will notice that it feels warm; — but 
if you take up a swimming ani- 
mal — a fish — 

W. Ah, — its body will feel cold. 
I have noticed that — and the cold 
frogs, and toads, and other creep- 
ing animals. Uncle Thomas’s 
tortoise feels cold. 


M. This leads us to a very im- 
portant point. The fishes, and 
these other animals which can live 
in the water, have cold blood— hut 
the cow, and those animals which 
live on the land, have warm blood. 
Let us - notice something else.' 
What is ttyere covering all parts of 
the cow's hod y, and keeping her 
warm ? 

W. She is covered with hair, 
mamma. I have hair, but only 
oil my head — at least, there is 
a little hair growing all over my 
body, but it is not so thick as the 
cow’s. 

Ion. No, Willie — for you can 
put clothes on, and make yourself 
as warm as you please. Fishes 
have no hair, nor frogs — I suppose 
they would not like to be warm — 
perhaps they dislike heat as much 
as we dislike cold. 

W. So I think that if the frogs 
wanted to make themselves com- 
fortable by the fire — they would 
all sit round a piece of ice — 

M. Bnt let us proceed. All 
these animals which live on the 
land, are much attached to their 
young — and they are provided 
with a substance for feeding them, 
called — 

\V. Milk , mamma. Yes, I re- 
member how you told us in the 
lesson on milk, that the cow be- 
longs to a class of animals which 
suckle their young, and aie called 
Mammals. 

M. And that is the class of ver- 
tebrated animals we are 'talking 
about. Wc have noticed four 
points in the cow; — Her limbs — 
blood — covering — and her young. 
Listen while I make her “descrip- 
tion ” for you. 

The Cow lias 

Limbs , which are legs for walk- 
ing on the land, 

\Bluod , which is warm. 
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A Covering of hair, and 

Its Young arc fed from the milk 
in its body. 

It is therefore called a Mammal. 

Now, can you make me a class 
of Mammals, from the list we 
made at the beginning of the 
lesson? 

L. Yes, I think soy mamma. 
We arc to look over the list, think 
of each animal slowly, and see 
which of them are like the cow in 
these lour points. 

Jon. All, we will mark them 
w ith a pencil. 

A CLASS OP MAMMALS. 

First, Tiie Cow is a Mammal, 
and so arc 

* The Lion, 

The Camelcopnrd, 

The Mole, 

The Mouse, 

The White Bear, 

The Horse, 

The Ass, 

The Elephant, 

The Hedgehog, 

The Hippopotamus, 

The Cat, 

The Boy, 

The Squirrel, 

The Pig. 

M. That will do. You have 
only left out two. 

L. Which are those, mamma? 

M. Oh, never mind now. I 
dare say I shall find them in some 
of the other classes, when you 
make them. Let us proceed 
again. % 

Wc will now notice a flying 
animal. Here is Lucy’s canary 
bird. Come out of your cage, sir, 


• The readers of “ Floasant Pages ” 
should not read these names, but go 
over the list themselves, form tlieir 
own class, and then compare it with 
Ion’s. 
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and hop on my finger. You are 
now to think of its limbs, blood \ 
covering , and young. Sec if in 
these points it is like the cow. 

See, Willie, if it has four legs — 

W. I can only see two at pre- 
sent, mamma. Two of its limbs 
are legs — and two arc wings. 

L. Its blood , mamma, is warm, 
like the cows, — for I have often 
felt that its body is warm, when 
I have held it in my hands; 
and, you said that it was the 
warmth pf her body which hatched 
the eggs. 

M. But its blood differs from 
the cow’s — for the ldood of all 
flying animals is warmer than that 
of the Mammals. You shall know 
why some day. 

Ion. Wc must notice its covering 
next. That is not like the cow’s, 
for it is covered with feathers. 

M. What do you say of its 
young— has it any milk to feed 
them with ? 

Jon. I should suppose not, mam- 
ma — because, how could the little 
canaries suck with their beaks? 
But I know one curious thing 
about her young — they are born in 
eggs — and when they are horn the 
old bird feeds them with worms, 
or caterpillars, or seeds — or pieces 
of grain chopped up. 

L. Yes, and their father goes 
and fetches it for them — 

Ion. And so he ought. Now, 
mamma, shall I make “the de- 
scription?” 

M. Yes. 

Ion. The Canary has 

limbs , one pair of which arc 
legs, and the other pair 
wings ; 

blood, which is even warmer 
than that of Mammals; 
a covering of feathers; and 
its young arc boisi in an egg. 
Such an animal is called A bird 
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W. Now wc will make the class. 
Bring your pencil, Ion. 

A CLASS OP BIRDS. 

The Canary 
is a bird, and so are 
The Eagle, 

The Hen, 

The*] » at, 

The Nightingale, 

The llobin, 

The Humming-bird, 

The Dove, 

The Ostrich, 9 
The Parrot. 

M. I said that I should find the 
two missing Mammals in some of the 
classes. I can see the name of one. 
Is the hat covered with leathers ? 

W. No, mamma. 13ut it can 
fly — it has wings. 

M. I thought you would sny that 
— so I have brought a stuffed spe- 
cimen with me. Let us see what 
sort of a bird it would make. Look 
first at its beak. 


L. I see that it has none, 
mamma. It has teeth, and very 
sharp pointed ones. 

M. Secondly — look at its 
feathers. 

Ion. But, mamma, it is covered 
with hair — and the wings are only 
made of a sort of skin. 

M. Anrt I must tell you, too, 
that it feeds its young with milk. 

It cannot lay eggs. 

W. Then mamma, it is a 
Mammal — a flying Mammal. 

M. Yes. 

Jon. Lend me your pen-knife, 
please. I'll scratch him out of the 
list. 

M. We will stop now'. Let us 
remember that the animals you 
have marked on the list are all 
warm-blooded animals. Two ol 
the classes of vertebrated animals, 
the Mammals and the Birds, 
have uftirm Hood — while the othei » 
classes have — i 

W. Cold blood. 


PRACTICAL BENEVOLENCE. 

He is the wisest, and the happiest man, 

"Who, in his sphere, does all the good he can. 
And, with a ready hand, und generous heurt, 
Performs to nil the benefactor’s part ; 
lie clothes tho nuked, ho the hungry feeds, 
Consoles the sorrowing, for tho guilty pleads; 
His arc the joys which pall not on the sense, 
And his the high reward of pure benevolence . 

II. G. ADAMS. 

Reader ! whosoe’er thou art, 

What thy God has given, impart; 

Hide it not within the ground, 

Send tho cup of blessing round. 

Hast thou power ? — the weak defend ; 

Light? — give light — thy knowledge lend ; 
Rich ? — remember llim who gave ; 

Free ? — be brother to the slave. 

Called a blessing to inherit, 

Bless, and richer blessings merit ; 

Give, and inoro shall yet be given; 

•Love, and serve, and look for Ifcaven. . 

J03IA1I CON DEO. 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

P. Here begins the history of 
the Norman period. 

William conquered Harold in 
the Battle of Hastings, October 
14th, 106G. 

But lie had only gained one 
battle, and most of the English 
were determined not to submit. 
Quickly, they sent for Edgar 
Atiikling, the grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, and sent lor an 
Archbishop to crown him. 
Quickly, William left the battle- 
field, and made haste to reach 
London. He stopped at Dover, to 
take possession of the castle there, 
and then marched on to the capital. 
There, although a part of his army 
was met by the Saxons of South- 
wark, and was driven hack, he 
•was received by the inhabitants 
of London, who thought that 
lie would make a better king 
than Edgar. So, on the 25th of 
December (Christmas day), he was 
crowned king, at Westminster 
Abbey, by the Archbishop of York. 

The Normans who were present 
in the abbey were asked in 
French, and the Saxons who were 
present were asked in English: — 
4 * Will you have the Duke William 
to be your king?” and they cried 
! “ Yes,” with very loud shouts and 

acclamations. William was much 
pleased with the Londoners, and to 
thank them he gave them a 
Charter*— that is, a promise written 
on a piece of paper, to say that 
they should have great privileges. 
On part of it is written : — 

'• I trrrlare pou ta be all Iato* 
tDortljp, as gou toere in the traps 
of Hing Ebtoarb; antr 5 grant 
Uiat rbrrp rbtlb g&ail be fits 
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father’s fjetr, after bis father’s 
baps ; attb l bull not suffer anp 
person to bo pou torong. ©ob 
keep pou.” 

But, I am sorry to say that he 
forgot his promise, as you shall 
hear. f 

Being now king or the southern 
districts, he proceeded to conquer 
the midland parts and. the north. 

Many hard lights and struggles 
did the Saxons make— but, Wil- 
liam persevered. First subduing 
the people of Somerset, Devon, 
and Gloucester, he proceeded 
upwards, and the cities of Oxford, 
Worcester, Leicester, Lincoln, ami 
many others fell into his hands. 
Crowds of fresh Normans arrived 
to kelp him. Wherever William 
and his followers went, they 
punished the English without 
mercy — seizing their riches, and 
reducing them to a state of mean- 
ness and poverty. 

The Saxons were treated so 
badly, that, in the next year, when 
William left England, on a visit 
to Normandy, to see his subjects 
there— being driven to despair by 
their sulferings — they made a con- 
spiracy. They determined that, 
on the coming Ash Wednesday, 
when the Normans would be at 
church, they would then murder 
them all, just as Ethelred had mur- 
dered all the Danes. 

William, however, heard of this 
bad scheme, and returned in time 
to prevent it. And, from this 
time, he lost all trust in the Saxons 
— he began to hate them, and to 
treat them as his worst enemies, 
lie was a man of a fierce and 
determined mind, so he began the 
wars again with still greater cruelty. 
The next year, and the next lie 
spent in the middle t ond north of 
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England, destroying tlie people and 
cities. 

The Saxons could not resist 
openly in battle — but in the night 
they assassinated the Normans, 
and hung up their bodies in the 
woods and public roads. William, 
in his turn, became more tierce 
i than ever, amf when he found great 
resistance from the people in 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland, lie ordered that the three 
counties should be “ laid waste.’* 
The Normans executed this order 
in the manner of cruel savages. 
They burned every house and 
farm, slaughtered tbe sheep, cattle, 
women, and men, and drove others 
into the woods, to die of hunger 
and cold. This large tract of fertile 
country was thus made bare, and 
became a vast desolate wilderness. 

Edg Ait Atiiej.ing, and the 
Saxon chiefs, Edwin and Morkar, 
were now obliged to submit to 
William— and now no one dared 
to resist him, from the river Tweed 
to the Laud’s End. 

During these three years, the 
Normans who had come over with 
William had been receiving the 
spoils as their reward. William 
was obliged to give them all he 
had promised. 

After keeping for himself all the 
treasures of King Harold, with the 
golden plunder from the abbeys, 
the churches, and the shops, — 
ho gave to each man so much, 
according to the bargain he had 
made with him when they started 
from Normandy. Every priest, 
baron, knight, and soldier, claimed 
his share. Some had estates and 
castles — some were made gover- 
nors of towns and villages— some 
were paid in money — and some 
had fine Saxon ladies to marry, 
whose poor 'husbands or fathers 
they had killed at Hastings. 


All these things, the houses, 
lands, and riches, were taken 
without mercy from the Saxons. 
“ The towns suffered in a manner 
different from the conntiy. At 
I’cvensey, in Sussex — the town 
where the Normans landed — the 
soldiers shared the houses amongst 
themselves, and drove out the con- 
quered people. Sometimes they 
took the people too, and portioned 
them out like so many slaves.” The 
people and houses of Dover, a 
place which was half destroyed by 
lire, were treated in this way. 

The Norman, Raoul do Courpes- 
pinc received three houses and a 
poor woman’s field. 

Geoffry dc Maudcville seized on 
forty houses which were sur- 
rounded by fields and gardens. 

One # colled Engelry seized the 
houses and lands of fourteen Saxon 
Thanes. 

One rich Saxon placed himself 
under the protection of a Norman 
called Gaultier. ' 

Another Englishman became a 
serf or slave, to dig the soil in his 
own field. 

Scarcely a Saxon w r as allowed 
to keep his rank and wealth. The 
meanest common soldier in "Wil- 
liam’s army was placed above the 
families of the powerful Saxon 
Thanes. “ Tho man who had 
crossed the sea with a quilted cas- 
sock and wooden bow of a foot- 
soldier, now rode through tlic 
land, mounted on a war-horse — 
whilst the men who dr eve the 
cattle, the common herdsmen of 
Normandy, and the weavers of 
Flanders, suddenly became persons 
of consequence.” 

All over the conquered English 
land, the sixty thousand followers 
of William settled dawn like a 
band of nobles in the midst of a 
mition of slaves. 
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Thus, by the end of the year 
1670, was made a most miserable 
change, and England was con- 
quered. 

W. How many more times is 
England to be conquered ? 

P. Ah! poor old England — how 
many times she had been con- 
quered ! * 

Poor old England ! — conquered 
again! — Not only the people, but 
the soil changed hands. If the 
ancient soil — the broad fields, hills, 
and rocks — which had been there 
from the beginning, could have 
spoken, they would have made 
you a mournful ditty. They 
would have given you some pages 
of history which have never yet 
been written. They would have 
told you, — We wonder whom we 
shall Delong to next — we fields and 
plains have been owned by many 
masters. 

First we belonged to — 

W. The Animals, papa, — 
before the men were made. 

P. Ah, to be sure. Then we 
belonged to — 

L. The Ancient Biutons. 

P. Then to — 

L. The Saxons. 

P. Then we belonged to — 

L. The Hanes. 

P. Then to — 

L. The Saxons again. 

P. And now it seems we arc to 
be Norman land. 

W. Poor old country ! 

P. Ah, those hills and plains 
had se^n strange scenes. Espe- 
cially the tops of the mountains, 


which looked far over the land. I 
wonder what they would have said, 
if they could. 

They would perhaps have told 
you, as I did, how beautiful the 
island was once — and would have 
grumbled not a little at the men 
who had made such disturbance and 
mischief. The sheep, they would 
tell you, and the cattle, cat the 
grass we give them, and lie down 
quietly. The birds make nature 
more beautiful — but, as for these 
men — IJormans, Saxons, and 
Hanes— they destroy the countiy 
with fire. They build houses on 
our soil— then burn them, and strew 
the ashes on our fields. We are 
weary of their wars. When will 
they be quiet, and dwell in peace 
like sons of the soil? 

W. Instead of cutting it up with 
railroads ! 

P. But there were no railroads, 
then. Let us return to the history 
It was nearly 800 years ago — a. d. 
1070. Now go back to that time, 
and imagine yourself sitting on one 
of those mountain-tops, looking 
down at the people beneath— what, 
a picture you would have seen! 

L. But, papa, just look up at 
the clock 

P. Hear me ! there’s a very sad 
picture ! the short hand is at nine. 
I must make haste to business. 

W. Thank you, dear papa, good 
bye! 

It’s a good thing, Lucy, that 
papa did not go back 800 years— lie 
would have had to make very great 
haste. 


DELAY NOT. 


Whatever work we have to do 
Should never be delayed ; 
Because tTie same excuses too 
To-morrow will bo made. 


Delay is dangerous — and it turns 
To trouble in the end ; 

But chiefly in our souls’ concerns 
It must to ruin tefld. 
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rnE crust op the earth. 

sketch of geology (Continued). 

Ion. Please, dear papa, you have 
made a mistake; at least, we sup- 
pose that you did, because, in the 
little drawing at the end of the 
last lesson, ^ou have called the 
second set of rocks the Secondary 
Iiocks. 

P. It shotlld have been Tran- 
sition. I cannot tell, Willie, how 
the mistake happened. There arc 
a few mistakes in the other parts, 
which I must leave you to correct 
yourselves. You will be sure to 
have noticed them, if you have 
read the lessons carefully. The 
rocks I spoke of in the last lesson 
were — 

Jon . The Primary Rocks, and 
the Transition Rocks. 

P. To-day we will begin where 
we left off last time, at the Tran- 
sition Rocks. I said that the time 
when these rocks were formed, was 
the beginning of a great period 
called the fifth day. There was 
broad daylight then, and the bright 
sun shone on a surface of water 
and land. But how different was 
its appearance then and now ! 
Look at your Map of the World 
now, and you will mark five great 
pieces of land — Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. 
But then , the greater part of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and the northern lands 
were covered with water, and very 
large islands were beginning to 
rise. 

L. What, move up, papa? 

Ion. Islands arc not alive, papa. 
I have heard of the sun rising, 
but — 

P. Ah, this is quite a different 
thing. Tin’s rising is caused by 
the action of tl*c heat. When you 
have had baked custard for dinner, 


perhaps you may have sometimes 
noticed a few little brown swellings 
on the surface. 

\V. I have, papa; they arc like 
blisters . I have broken them with 
my spoon. 

P. Well^tlie matter or substance 
of this glotfe was then just as easily 
acted upon by the heat as the cus- 
tard. (Indeed it is so now.) Wc 
shall see how the heat under the 
earth has caused great swellings on 
its surface. There are some smooth 
gentle risings on the surface. These 
are in the parts where the action 
of the heat was not very strong, or 
where perhaps the strata of aque- 
.ous rocks were very tough, so that 
they would bend, and not burst. 
But, in other parts, the strata of 
. rocks have not been strong enough 
to resist the five. Then, the 
melted matter beneath has hmst 
through , boiling up to a great height. 
This matter, as it cooled, formed 
vciy great swellings, which in time 
became quite cold, and were covered 
with earth. Do you know what 
these “very great swellings’* are 
called, now? 

Ion. Mountains, I suppose. 

W. So do I. But when these 
great mountains were in the sea, I 
suppose that if they were tall 
enough to get their heads above 
water, they formed islands. 

P. That is right, Willie. The 
islands in the sea are only the tops 
of mountains and rocks under 
water. But let us proceed \tflth the 
histoiy of the fifth day; wc have 
a long, long period before us. 

The Primary and Transition 
rocks had been formed. All Eu- 
rope and the northern half of the 
globe, with the. exception of a few 
very large islands, was, I said, 
covered with water, and the sun 
shcuic on the quiet earth and sea. 
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Still quiet ! not a sound, but the 
“rumbling” sometimes caused by 
the lire beneath, or the gentle rip- 
ples or angry roar of the water 
above. But sometimes there was 
no wind about, and the sea was 
lazy ; then it was very quiet. 

Yet I told you then was life . 
The vegetables — the branched, the 
soft-bodied, the jointed, and even 
back-boned animals — the fishes — 
were there ; they were all living 
and growing, but none of them 
uttered a sound. These. “ moving 
creatures, which had life,” moved 
silently in the sea. As yet there 
were no animals on the land. 

And there was good reason for 
this too — no animals could have 
lived there. You have heard of 
the gas carbon. Your mamma told 
you, Ion, how the air carried away 
the carbon from the blood in your 
lungs, but imagine the air to be 
lull of carbon ! 

Ion. I suppose that when we 
breathed, we should have too much 
carbon in our lungs, and be suf- 
focated. 

P. You certainly would, Ion. 
And at the beginning of the fifth 
day, the air was full of carbon. 
That is why there were no land 
animals or men. The place was 
not ready for them. 

L. Then that carbon would have 
to be cleared away first, and the 
air must be made pure. I wonder 
what God did with the earbon. 
Wherq.did he put it ? 

P. It must have been put away 
somewhere, for none of it was lost. 
God never loses anything that He 
has made, nor wastes it, not even 
the most minute particle of carbon. 
The fact is, it was intended to be 
used up, and we arc using it now. 
Just poke the fire, Ion. There it 
is ! the old carboifgas that was in 
the air ten thousands of years Lgo 
ano 


— there it burns and blazes with a 
merry flame. 

L . What do you mean, papa? 
Arc you talking about the coals ? 
Ah, the French word for coal is 
charhon. Is coal carbon ? 

}V. And you said, papa, that 
the carbon was a gas t llow can it 
be iu coal? 

P. Ah, there is a mystery ! 
Have patience, and listen. First, 
we will inquire, how was the car- 
bon in the air cleared away ? 

There" were millions of beautiful 
insects at work in the sea, just at 
this time ; they were busy using up 
the lime they found in the water, 
and making it into rocks, which 
wc call coral rocks. There were 
also millions of shell-fish, whose 
shells were made of lime. As ages 
passed on, and these shell-fish 
were continually dying, their shells 
and the works of the coral insect 
being pressed down by the water, 
made a thick stratum of rock, 
which was nearly all lime. 

W. What is that stratum called, 
papa? 

P. It is called Limestone Bock. 
Do you remember my lesson on 
lime — whether I said anything to 
you about carbonic acid gas ? 

Ion. Yes, papa. You said that 
the lime has an alfinity for it — ab- 
sorbs it, forming carbonates of 
lime. 

P. That is true. Then think 
how much carbon this great stra- 
tum of limestone must have ab- 
sorbed 1 For it was a very thick 
stratum. And again, it was spread 
over a very large surface. It was 
even found on the high mountains, 
so that it is called Mountain Lime- 
stone. 

W. Then that was one way in 
which the carbon was cleared away 
— by making limcslone to absorb 
it — was there any other way ? 
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P. Yes. You must know that 
plants feed on carbon. The climate 
all over the earth was very warm 
and moist, so that although animals 
could not breathe the air, its state 
was exactly suited for the plants. 
They liked the warmth, the mois- 
ture, and the carbon ; they absorbed 
it plentifully, and they grew fa- 
mously. Look at this plant, and 
sec to what a size they grew. 



This is called a Fern Plant. 
If we could have been in the 
world to see the islands and broad 
lands formed by the layer of 
mountain limestone, we should 
have seen these fine plants grow- 
ing on the surface in immense 
jungles. T[ie lands were also clothed 
with thick forests of other mighty 
trees, perhaps even larger than the 
great palm and sago trees which 
grow now in hot countries. All 
these plants and trees grow for 
many years by feeding on the car- 
bon which they were “clearing 
away” from the atmosphere. 

ir. How very plump and woody 
they must have grown 1 

j\ Yes, for they had the land all/ 
to themselves. There was still a 
solemn silence on the earth — in- 
' tense sijcnce. No animals lived in 
those fine trees. No bird sang to 
them. No insect hummed. No 
sound broke the dreary solitude of 
the deep, dark, shady forests. 

Ion. But I suppose that some 
animals w^erc made as soon as the 
carbon w as absorbed from the air ? 

P. No. These fem plants and 
other trees had no Jlowc.ru on 
them ; where there are no flow r ers 
on a plant, there will be no fruits 
— and when there are no fruits, 
then the Animals — 

L. They would have died if 
they had been made. They could 
not live on the leaves, I suppose. 
Then what would become of these 
great forests, after all? They were 
of no use, not even to thop up 
for fire-wood. 

P. Yes, indeed. Let me tell 
you again. God uses up every- 
thing, nothing is wasted. These 
old trees! — He has kept them ever 
since for men to “chop up for fire- 
wood.” Yes! He put'tliem away 
for us ten thousands of years ‘ 
before we were born. lie knew 
SOI 
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that on “the sixth day,” He should 
make man. And he did not 
forget to think even of such little 
people as Lucy, Willie, Ion, and 
Ada, who, as well as the rest of 
‘•mankind, like to sit by a nice fire. 
So — lie made it into Coal for us. 
Should we not love llinr now very 
much, whenever we look at the 
coals ? AVhat a kind Father ! 
Think again of his making coal 
for us before we were made. 

L . And making fresh air for us 
at the same time! — But do, papa, 
tell us how it was done. 

P. Yes, so I will. But it is a 
terrible talc. Can you think of 
this Island of Britain? 

W. Yes. We arc thinking 
about it — 1 am. 

P. Well, then,— on this Island of 
Britain the stately ferns and forest 
trees, in their silent grnndcur, grew 
up fresh and green. When, lo ! God 
sent the waters upon them. 

The fire beneath began to move 
and shake the earth again — to 
rock it to and fro. The trembling 
earth quaked, and the earthquake 
shook the sea, as well as the land. 

Think, for a moment, that you 
can see it. Now, God moves the 
sea. Listen ! Ah, listen, and 
look, as the rising and foaming 
sea roars, and the mad waves dash 
on. The rivers, too — Look at 
them! As the mountains shake, 
they pour down in torrents, flood- 
ing the land — rising even to the 
tops of the trees. Down they 
rash to nee away from the troubled 
hills, tearing down the single trees, 
and rocks, and earth. Then, as 
God moves the fire beneath once 
more, the forest again rocks to 
and fro; and as the land seems 
to sink — the angry sea rising to 
a great height, sweeps onwards 
the sands from the shore — and, ah ! 


the beautiful forest trees! — They 
are lost beneath the waves, and 
pressed down by an enormous 
weight of sand, grit, stones, earth, 
and mud. 

Yes. — Turn away your eyes!' 
— The forest is gone. — It is “ put 
away,” and all is sile c nt as before. 
The island is sunk; the trees are 
buried alive. Over all arc the 
waves, which arc quiet again; and, 
like waves which are half-ashamed 
of themselves, they just splash 
backwards and forwards in an idle, 
indifferent mood. 

The forests in time were changed 
into coal — for they were pressed 
down and jammed together by the 
weight above. This pressure 
caused heat — so that the pressure 
from above and the heat from 
beneath caused them to burn — 
but not flame. 

B r . I suppose that they could 
not make flames; there was no 
room for them. 

P. Or rather say, there was no 
air. — The trees, therefore, did not 
lose their carbon, but changed 
into charcoal. This charcoal be- . 
came gradually harder, until it 
formed the substance we call 
Coal. 

And now — what changes there 
arc! In the very place where, if 
a man could have stood thousands 
of years ago. he would have said, 
“Glorious forest!” he now says, 

“ Durham Coal field.” 

W. And — “The present cash 
price, 23s. per ton.” 

P. This is a very long lesson. 

I hope that the Printer will print 
it all. Let us remember what we 
have learned. We have begun to 
talk of the Secondary Bocks — and 
have heard of 

Tiie Mountain Limestone, and 

The Coal fields. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

P. Let us recapitulate a little. 
Wlmt do you call a figure with 
three sides ? 

L. A triangle. 

P. Tell me the four-sided 
figures you h$ve heard of. 

L. The rhomb — the rectangle — 
the parallelogram — and the tra- 
pezium. 

P. Let me hear you describe a 
square ? 

What is a rhomb ? # 

What is a rectangle ? 

What is a parallelogram ? 

What is a trapezium ?* 

What do you call the line drawn 
through a picture to show which 
objects are on a level with the eye? 

L. The horizontal line. 

P. What do you call the point 
in the horizontal line opposite to 
the point of station? 

Jon. The point of sight. 

P. What do you call the point 
opposite to the point of sight, the 
place where you stand to look at 
the picture ? 

Jon. The point of station. 

P. What is the use of the point 
of sight? 

Jon. When we make a side-view 
of any objects, and draw the hori- 
zontal lines of those objects, they 
must till slant. And they must 
slant in such a way that they icovld 
meet at that point if they were long 
enough. 

P. In what direction would they 
slant? 

W. I can tell you, papa. In 
different directions. The lines 
above the point of sight must in- 
cline down to it, — and those below 
the point of sight must incline 
upw’ards— just as you may see in 

* An occurate definition of each 
figure should be given by the reader. 


this side view of a ladder which 
Ion and I have drawn. 



If the ladder were exactly in front 
of us, all the rails would be drawn 
with horizontal lines, — and, now 
you sec, papa, that some of the 
lines slant upwards and some 
down, as I told you. 

P. But one of the lines is quite 
horizontal. 

W. Yes. That is becahsc it is 
exactly on a level with the eye, — 
so it falls on the horizontal liuc, 
and it must be horizontal. 

P. I can understand. If you 
please, here is one more question. 
I said that when you are drawing 
objects in perspective, the lines of 
some of them must incline to the 
pc int of sight ; while in others the 
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lines must incline to a vanishing 
point. How can you tell which 
lines must incline to the point of 
sight ? 

Ion. I remember, papa. In 
order to know, wc must draw an 
imaginary line from the point of 
station to the point pf sight — 
then when we draw the sides of 
those objects which are parallel 
to this line, their horizontal lines 
must incline to the point of 
sight. 

jp. But suppose the objects arc 
not parallel to this imaginary 
line? 


Ion. Then they must incline to 
a vanishing point. 

P. Suppose, then, that I get 
this ladder of yours, and only turn 
it round a little way. You see 
that I have turned it round a very 
little. Now, if I were to make a 
line with a piece of string, from 
your eye to the point of sight • 
opposite — would the ladder be 
parallel with that line? 

Ion. No, papa. 

P. Then, of course, I must make 
the lineft of the rails incline to — 

W.j Ion, and L. A vanishing 
point. 



P . Then see me do it. Now, 
you may all sit down and copy 
both these ladders in your draw- 
ing-books. In qpe ladder the 


lines arc to be drawn to the Point 
of Sight. 

In the other, they are to be 
drawn to a Vanish/ng Point. 
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and thought again, and no plan 
came. 

Jane's question, “How are we 
to pay the rent?” came to him 
again, and made h$D& feel sad — 
when suddenly in came Jane her- 
self with a laughing face. 

“Ah, Benjamin, you have not 
found out the new plan yet — I can 
tell by your sad looks. But I have 
found it! I have found it ! See how 
God sends thoughts! It came to 
me in the middle of the street close 
by the baker’s, where I met an old 
man carrying a bundle of books. 
Will you give me a penny for my 
thoughts?” 

“ Yes. If they are good ones.” 

“Then here’s a good one. Keep 
a bookstall ! 

“ Give me my penny." 

“Well," said James slowly, 
“ that-is-a-good-thought." 

“ Of course. Here is a number 
of books we have — dusty ones. 
There's part of uncle’s school 
books and library packed up in 
that chest.” 

There was not much more said 
about it; for, an hour afterwards, 
they were very busy with a sponge, 
duster, India-rubber, penknife, and 
paste ; and the table, the floor, the 
chairs, all parts of the room were 
full of books — there was really no 
place to sit down upon. 

And so on — the next day, and 
the next, while Jane, who was a 
good hand at drawing and printing, 
made wine bills to stick on the 
covers. 

Enfield's Speaker. id. 

P. Vzkgxui Mabonis Opera. 7d. 
Ovid (good edition). Is. 9d. 
Baxter’s Saints’ Best. Is. 
Cjesar de Bello Gallico. Is. 
Doddridge's Rise and Pro- 
gress. Is. 0 

Cowper’s Poems (2 vols.) 3s. 3d. 
30f> 


Good School Atlas (very cheap). 
Psalms and Hymns. 4d! 

Some small books were put into 
a basket, with a label — A ll 2d. 
Each. 

Some old engravings and co- 
loured prints were marked — P rom 
Id. Each. 

Some pamphlets, tracts, and 
loose maps were marked — To be 

SOLD CHEAP. 

An old stool, and part of a 
chair were found, and made of the 
same height. 

A leaf of a kitchen table was 
placed upon them. 

Then ail was complete, and the 
very next morning, by half-past 
eight o’clock, Benjamin and Jane 
were seen placing these things at 
the comer of a street leading into 
Goswell Road. 

I must not stop to tell you about 
Jane, who could not go away, but 
sat on a step very near to watcli 
the gentlemen passing to the City. 
Nor can I tell you about the first 
customer, who actually carried oft 
the Ovid, and paid one and nine- 
pence for it. 

It would take too long a time to 
tell you all — how, every day, Jane 
helped her poor wooden-legged 
brother to carry the books. Or 
about the large ticket she printed 
— “Books bought, sold, or 
exchanged;” and another one 
— “ Periodicals supplied to 
order or how Jane went to 
places a long way oflj and bought 
books so cheaply that Benjamin 
soon made enough money to puy 
the rent, and buy them bread, 
meat, and clothes. 

Ah, they loved to think about i 
these things, and to feel that they ] 
were honest. 

One evening, jofit as Benjamin 
was packing up, an elderly gentle- 
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man stood for a long time at his 
stall, looking at the books, and 
then at him, until Benjamin 
said to himself, “ 1 wish he would 
go away if he doesn’t want to buy 
anything, and not keep on staring 
at me.” 

But, no; at last he said, “ Ben- 
jamin/* * 

' Yes, sir, my name is Ben- 
jamin. How did you know that ? ” 

“ Is your name Benjamin 
Cooper?” 

“ Yes, sir/* 

“Ah, 1 thought so, my boy. 
You are exactly like your mother. 

I knew your poor mother twelve 
years before she died, and your 
little sister Jane. I should like to • 
help you a little. I see that you 
sell periodicals.** 

“ Yes, sir/* 

“ Well, in my school— for I keep 
a large school at Hampstead — we 
use more than a pound’s yorth of 
periodicals every month. Suppose 
you supply me until next Christ- 
mas, that will be seven months.” 

“ But, sir, I have hardly enough 
money to — ** 

“ Oh, never mind that. I will 
pay you for all of them now. I 
know that you will take care of 
the money.” 

“Jane,” said Benjamin, as she ■ 
came to him that evening, “ what 
do you think I have in my 
pocket?’* 

“ I can’t tell.” 

“Why, seven bright sovereigns! 
I’ll show them, to you when we 
get homo ; and a gentleman’s card 
— 4 Mr. Gray, Hampstead.”* Then 
he told her what had happened. 

They talked very much that 
evening about Mr. Gray and the 
sovereigns ; indeed, they were 
looking at them, and making them 
spin on the table, when Jane said 
she had another good thought. 


“ It is a great pity,” she said, “ to 
put away so much money in a 
drawer when it might be used. I 
know where to buy a parcel of 
books almost as cheap as waste 
paper, if I buy all of them, and 
they will only cost four pounds ; 
then we fjiould have three pounds 
left, and by the time we wanted 
the other four, we should have 
sold the books for eight pounds /** 
So Benjamin thought, too, that it 
was a good thing; and the next 
day the books were bought. 

“Look,” said Jane, as they 
reached home the next evening, 

“ what a fine pile of clean books 
they are ! — all new. I shall print 
another board, I think — “ W hole- 
sale Station eb, and Book- 

BELLEU.” 

“ Yes!** said Benjamin, “they 
make an important pile — but,— 
but, — I wish they had been bought 
with our own money — because, 
suppose we should not sell them!” 
and Benjamin’^ heart sank within 
him. 

“Ah!” said Jane, “I did not 
think about that — and they arc 
nearly all alike— there are only 
four different sorts. Still, I don r t 
think there is xpuch risk.** 

“But,” said Benjamin, “there 
is a little risk, so it does not 
seem right. I’m afraid that if our 
dear mother were here, she would 
say that it is not honest to run 
any risk with other people's' 
money/* • 

Benjamig had enough money to 
buy Mr. Gray his periodicals for 
the first, second, and third 
month; but, the new books did 
not sell very fast, and, on the fifth 
month, Jane had to part with some 
of the money they had saved. 

It happened the next month 
that Benjamin was ill, then they 
fofcnd their “ savings ’* were going 
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very fast — 60, although Jane 
would sometimes go and keep the 
stall herself, and did sell a few 
more of the books, they were 
obliged to part with half of those 
which were left to a bookseller, for 
less than they had cost, and even 
to sell some for waste paper. 

But when the end of the sixth 
month was coming on, Benjamin 
was still unwell — they had already 
been obliged to sell part of their 
goods, arid saw that they had only 
five shillings, with which to buy 
Mr. Gray his books. 

“It will be of no use to take 
him five shillings' worth,” said 
Jane. “What shall we do?” 

And every day they asked that 
question — sometimes they cried, 
until, at last, the day for buying 
the books came — and then they 
could only ask each other again — 
“What shall we do?” On that 
day and the next, they were full of 
bitter thoughts. On the day after, 
the postman brought them a letter 
from Mr. Gray— which said that 
he thought Benjamin must have 
made some mistake, as he had not 
yet received the books, and telling 
him to bring them in the course of 
the day. 

Jane was now in great trouble, 
and declared she would go to 
Hampstead herself. She therefore 
bought as many books as she 
could for five shillings, and set off 
' in the afternoon. 

Bufr» in the evening she returned 
home crying— for sjjc had gone 
- almost as far as the door of the 
house, and then, being afraid, had 
come back again. 

The next morning was a dreary 
time for Benjamin, who, after they 
had eaten breakfast, sat alone in 
the room, biting; his nails. Jane 
had gone out again to keep the 
stall. He was still thinking*' the 
308 


old question — “ What shall we 
do?” when he heard a gentle- 
man’s voice on the stairs, which 
made his heart beat very much, 
and the next moment, in came Mr. 
Gray. 

“ Well, Benjamin, my boy, how 
do you do?” he said, nutting forth 
his hand, which Benjamin took 
very slowly. “ I suppose that you 
arc becoming such a great man 
now, and arc so full of business, 
that you have not had time to 
send ourbooks. Where arc they ?” 

“ There are some of them, sir, on 
the chair.” 

“ But why have you not bought 
them all ? I gave you the money.” 

“If you please, sir — ” he said, 
bursting into tears. 

“Well!” 

“I have spent it !” 

Then Benjamin told him the 
whole history of the books. It 
happened, fortunately, that Mr. 
Gray was a kind-hearted man ; 
and when he heard of Benjamin’s 
illness, and of all their troubles, 
and when he saw that he was 
really sorry, he did not reproach 
liim very much. 

“ I am afraid,” he -'aid, “ that 
you did not think of your dear 
mother’s words when you bought 
those books.” 

“No, sir, we only thought of 
them afterwards.” 

“And I should think that you 
forgot about God your Father — 
you should remember His provi- 
dence, and ask Him to guide you in ' 
all things.” 

“ Oh, sir, we have not thought 
about God for a long time — we 
have been afraid ; and we were too 
busy when we bought the books, 
for we were getting very rich 
then.” 

“Then that is ttie reason why 
you have gone wrong — of course. 
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If you think much of money, and 
little about God, you certainly will 
soon forget to be honest. It is for- 
tunate for von, Bcnjalnin, that I 
knew your mother. A stranger 
might have sent a broker, who 
would have sold your furniture to 
make you pay him ; but it was 
partly my fault in tempting you 
with too much money. Good bye. 
I will take these books with me, 
and will see you again.” 

Thatevening, Benjamin and Jane 
talked very much together. They 
both felt much ashamed, for it was 
the first time in their fixes that 
they had not been able to be honest. 
Before they went to bed, they sat 
down, and wrote this lesson fo» 
themselves: — It is not honest to run 
any risk with other people's money. 

W. Did Jane print it, papa? 

P. I don’t know ; but after it 
was written, they did a very wise 
thing. 

L. What was that? # 

P. They asked God, their Father, 
to help them, by His Holy Spirit, 


that they might thjnkmorc of Him ; ! 
and ever since then, by remember- 
ing God. they have not forgotten 
to be honest. 

W. Is that all, papa? But I * 
want to hear what became of Ben- 
jamin. 

P. Why, I am glad, to say that 1 
he worked hard, and in time paid 
Mr. Gray, who was afterwards very 
kind to him, and helped him to get 
a shop. You have often seen his 
shop— Cooper, Bookseller, and 
Licensed to sell Stamps , over the 
door. 

Ion. Oh, papa, how curious ! Is 
Mr. Cooper, who sold me my new 
slate — is he Benjamin f I never 
noticed his wooden leg. 

W. That is because he is always 
behind the counter ; and what be- 
came of Jane, papa? 

P. Jane was married to some- 
body. She often sees her brother, 
Mr.’Coopcr, and sometimes she re- 
minds him of their old lesson — It 
is not honest to run any risk with 
other people's money. 


SPARE THE INSECT. 

•On, turn that little foot aside, 

Nor crush beneath its tread 
The smallest insect of the eurlli, 

Which looks to God for bread. 

If lie, who made the universe, 

Looks down, in kindest love, 

To shape tin humble thing like this, 
From his high throne ubovo, — 

Thou Bhouldst not dare, in wantonness, 
That creature’s life destroy, 

Nor give a pang to anything 
Tliut Ho lius made for joy. 


3 ly child, begin in little things 
To act the gontlo purl ; 

Tor God will turn his lovo away . 

From the cruel, selfish licra L 

e7o. b. 

• 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

DIVISION INTO CLASSES. 

M. We formed two classes of 
vcrtebratcd animals last Tuesday 
— warm blooded classes. 

L. Yes, mamma — 

The Mammals, and 
The Birds. 

M. Here is the old list of 


animals for you to select from. 

Lion, 

Elephant, 

Sprat. 

Hedgehog, 

Camclcopard, 

Hippopotamus, 

Mole, 

Robin, 

Whale, 

Turtle, 

Mouse, 

Humming-bird, 

Boa Constrictor, 

Cow, 

Sole, 

Dove, 

Eagle, 

Salmon, 

Frog, 

Cat, 

White Bear, 

Ostrich. 

Hen, 

Crocodile, 

Horse, 

Boy, 

Bat, 

Squirrel, 

Ass, 

Parrot, 

Nightingale, 

Pig. 


W. And what have you got 
in the basket, mamma? 

M. You shall see. To-day we 
will talk of a creeping animal. 
This poor Prog which I have 
brought in a basket to see you, is 
— ah ! he is hiding himself — I 
suppose he is under the grass 
which I have packed him in. 

Ion. perhaps he has gone home 
again, mamma. 

L. Or perhaps he is looking for 
an insect. 

M. No. Here he is,— in the 
corner. Come out, sir, to the light, 
and see the company. Now look 
at him. 

I. Ah, pretty fellow— we want 
to notice your limb *— your covering 
— your blood— and to know som»> 

aio 


thing about your young ones — how 
you feed them, and so on. 

W. There is one thing he may 
say for himself. He has four legs 
like a cow. 

M. But with this difference, his 
legs are so placed that his body is 
brought close to the ground — and , 

he cannot walk very comfortably. 

M. No, he can only crawl, or 
hop, or swim, 

Ion. I will examine its covering. 

It has nothairs nor feathers — there 
is no covering at all to its skin — it 
has a naked skin. 

M. But this is not the case with 
all creeping animals. Some have 
.a scaly skin — some have bony 
plates on their back — some, horny 
plates — they have different cover- 
ings according to their circum- 
stances. 

L. The blood, mamma, is cold; 

— I think we all know that. Will 
you tclf us something about its 
young. 

M. Yes, its young are found in 
eggs. As the frog lias cold blood, 
its body, of course, is not warm 
enough to hatch them. 

W. Oh! — then what will she 
do? Why does she lay eggs at * 
all, when she cannot hatch them? 

M. She leaves the eggs in the 
water — and in time they are 
hatched by the heat of the sun. 

L. I think that the frog must 
be a bad mother. Docs it not 
know its own young ones when 
they are bom ? 

M. No; I do not think that 
she could know them. They are 
not born frogs, but tadpoles. 

Ion. That is just like the butter- 
flies — when they are born, they 
are caterpillars. 

M. I will interest you a little 
while by giving you*the history of 
these tadpoles. 
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u A single female frog produces 
from six to eleven hundred eggs at 
a time, and, in general, she throws 
them all out at once ; though 
sometimes she is an horn; in per- 
forming this task. 

“ The spawn then drops to the 
bottom of tie water. The eggs, 
(luring the four first hours, do not 
seem to change, but aftenvards 
they begin .to enlarge and grow 
lighter; and by this means they 
rise to the surface of the water. 
The twenty-first day thfe egg is 
seen to open a little on one side, 
and the beginning of a tail to peep 
out, which becomes more and 
more distinct every day. The 
thirty-ninth day the little animal* 
begins to have motion. It moves 
its tail, now and then ; and it can 
be seen very clearly that it is 
placed in a liquor which serves it 
for nourishment. In two days 
more, some of these little creatures 
fall to the bottom; and others 
remain swimming in the fluid 
round them, while their vivacity 
a ml motion seem to increase. Those 
which fall to the bottom remain 
there the whole day ; but having 
lengthened themselves a little, for 
hitherto they are doubled up, they 
mount at intervals to the sub- 
stance in the egg, which they had 
quitted, and are seen to feed upon 
it with great pleasure. The next 
day they acquire their tadpole 
form. In three days more they 
are perceived to have two little 
fringes, that serve ns fins, beneath 
the head. It is then also that they 
are seen to feed very greedily upon 
the pond-weed. When ninety^two 
days old, two small feet are seen 
beginning to show near the tail ; 
and the head appears to be sepa- 
rate from th$ body. In five days 
after this, they refuse all vegetable 
food; and their hinder legs are 


completely formed. In this state 
it continues for about six or eight 
hours ; and then the tail drop- 
ping off by degrees, the animal 
appears in its perfect form. It is 
a frog. 

“ Thus the frog, having changed 
its shape.^ is seen to change its 
appetites also. As soon as the 
animal acquires its perfect state, 
from having fed upon vegetable, 
it lives entirely upon worms and 
insects. But, as the water cannot 
supply these, it is obliged to quit 
its native element, and seek for 
food upon land, where it lives by 
hunting worms and taking insects 
by surprise. 

“ The croaking of frogs is well 
known. Before wet weather, their 
voices are in full exertion ; they 
arc then heard continually sending 
forth their call, and welcoming the 
approaches of their favourite mois- 
ture. No weather-glass was ever 
so true as a frog, in foretelling an 
approaching change. 

“ The frog lives for the most part 
out of the water; but when the 
cold nights begin to set in, it 
returns to its native element, 
always choosing stagnant waters, 
where it can lie without danger, 
concealed at the bottom. In this 
manner it continues torpid, or 
with but very little motion, all the 
winter.” * 

Jon. That is a very curious ac- 
count. I think that I shall watch 
the tadpoles in our pond Jhe next 
time the frogs lay eggs. Now I 
will make the frog’s “ description.” 

The Frog has 

Limbs , which are legs — formed 
so that it may hop or 
creep on the land, ,and 
swim in the water ; 


• 9 Buffon. 
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Blood , which is cold ; 
its Covering is a thin naked 
skin ; 

its Young arc born in eggs, 
which are hatched by the 
heat of the suu. 

It is therefore called a Reptile. 

L . I will count up 'the other 
reptiles. 

A CLASS OF REPTILES. 

The Frog 

is a reptile, and so are 

The Boa Constrictor, 

The Turtle, and 
The Crocodile. 

And may I add some new names? 

M. If you like. 

L. The Toad, 

The Lizard, 

The Viper, 

The Rattlesnake. 

M. I must point out something 
else to you. The young of all 
reptiles are born in eggs — but they 
are not all born in the same way. 
I have seen a lizard lay eggs, and 
the young lizards came out from 
the eggs as soon as they were laid. 
Each little one had a beautiful 
green and golden skin, as perfect 
as its mother’s. 

Now let us look at an animal 
formed to live in the water . I have 
brought with me a Herring for 
you to examine. 

L. I will try to describe it, 
mamma. 

Its limbs are fins, 

Its blood is cold, 

Its covering is formed of scales, 
and 

Its young — 

M. Wait, Lucy. I will open 
this herring for you. Now notice 
this part, with thdr thousands of 
little eggs in it. 
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W. They are like little pins* 
heads. 

M. Yes. We generally call this 
art of the herring the roe. Think 
ow many thousands of young 
fish must be made from these eggs. 
As the bodies of fishes are cold — 
so they also leave tiicir eggs in 
the water to be lmtcliQd. 

W. The sun has all kinds of ; 
work to do. lie 1ms to supply the I 
light for us — to ripen the corn — to 
hatch c£$s — and to take portraits. 

M. Yes. No wonder that he 
lias been called “ a servant of all 
work.” Now describe the herring. 

XV. The Herring has 

Li mbs y which arc fins, 

Blood , which is cold, 
a Covering of scales, and 
its Young arc formed in eggs, 
which arc hatched by the heat of 
the sun. 

It is therefore a Fisii, and so arc 

The Sprat, 

The Whale, 

The Sole, and 
The Salmon. 

And I will add some names which 
are not in the list, to make the 
class longer. 

The Shark, 

The Flounder, 

The Sword-fish, 

The Gold fish, 

The Cod, 

The Skate, 

The Minnow, 

The Pike, 

The Mackerel. 

M. I can see the other Mammal 
in that class. Pray, for what 
reasons, master Willie, did you 
put the Whale with this company ? 

W. Because, mampo, it has fins 
and swims. 

M. But its blood is warm — it 
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feeds its young with milk — and 
the parts of the whale which you 
are thinking of, arc not exactly 
fins. They are called flappers, or 
swimming-paws. So you may 
call the whale a water Mammal. 


You shall have its history one 
day. 

Now we will make up the les- 
son, and try if we can arrange 
‘the long list of vertebrated animals 
I in better order. 


Lesson 9 12. The Classes op Vertebrated Animals. 

Vertebrated Animals may be arranged into four classes, two ot 
which have warm blood , while the other two have cold blood; viz. : — 


Animals, with 

Animals with 

Animals with 

Animals with 

Limbs, which 

Limbs, which 

Limbs, which 

Limbs, which 

are legs , for 

are legs and 

arc legs, 

are Jins, for 

walking on 

wings, for 

formed for 

swimming in 

the lard; 

hoppinq — or 

• ci'ccping and 

the water ; 

Blood, which is 

.flying in the 

jumping on 

Blood, which is 

warm ; 

air ; 

the land, or 

cold ; 

a Covering of 

Blood, which is 

swimming in 

a Covering of 

hair; and 

warmer than 

the - water 

scales; and 

Young, which 

that of the 

(somehave no 

Young, which 

the // feed 

Mammals ; 

limbs) ; 

arc bom in 

with milk. 

a Covering of 

Blood, which is 

eggs, such as 

Such as the 

feathers ; and 

cold ; 

the 

Cow, 

Young, which 

Covering of a 

II Mini NO, 

Lion, 

are born in 

naked, or 

Sprat, 

Cameleopard, 

eggs. 

scaly shin ; — 

Sole, 

Mole, 

Such as the 

or bony, or 

Salmon, 

Mouse , 

Canary, 

horny plates ; 

Shark, 

White Lear, 

Eagle, 

and 

Flounder , 

Jlorse , 

Hen, 

Young, which 

Sword-fish , 

i AM) 

Nightingale, 

are born in 

Goldfish , 

Elephant, 

ltobin, 

eggs. 

Cod, 

Hedgehog, 

Humming-bird , 

Such as the 

Skate, 

Hippopotamus, 

Dove, 

Frog, 

Minnow, 

Cat, 

Ostrich, 

Boa Constric- 

Pike , 

Boy, 

Parrot, 

tor, 

Haddock, 

Squirrel , 

Duck , 

Turtle, 

Gudgeon , 

Pig, 

Goose , 

Crocodile , 

Trout , 

Whale , 

Swan, 

Toad , 

Turbot, • 

Bat . 

Lark. 

Lizard. 

Mackerel. 

These arc called 

These are called 

These nre called 

These are called 

MAMMALS. 

BIUDS. 

BEFflLES. 

FISHES. 
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THE RASHER OF BACON. 

Ion. I have been thinking, 
mamma, what sort of a lesson will 
3 r ou make about bacon? Can you 
make one? • 

M. I dare say we can — if you 
will all help. There are lessons in 
everything. Have you never heard 
people talk about “sermons in 
stones ?” Every grain of sand in 
the sea has a lesson in it, — you 
cannot always find out these les- 
sons at once. 

Jon. Ah ! just as papa said that 
everything has caloric in it, but 
we cannot always feel it. Only 
if you keep on rubbing it you ma/ 
soon find it but — sometimes more 
caloric than you can bear. 

M. And it is so with the hidden 
lessons in our object. If you keep 
on noticing, you will soon find 
them out — sometimes more lessons 
than you can remember. 

“All things have voices; the hills, 
the rain drops, and the unseen winds, 

’ speak to the thoughtful mind, and 
utter forth their lessons.” 

IV. Then so docs the rasher of 
bacon. So take off the cover, Lucy, 
and let us get the lesson out of 
the bacon before papa begins to 
cat it. 

P. And I suppose that I must wait 
this morning. 

W . Yes, please, papa, till it is 
nearly cold. 

Now, the first sense I should like 
to make use of is the sense of taste. 
Please, mamma, to let me cut off 
a piece, that I may find out its 
flavour. 

P. But I did not agree to that, 
j Well, here is the knife. 

W. I am certainly of opinion 
that it has a veiy nice taste. Here, 
Ion, will you tt&tc it? What do 
you say about it ? • 
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Ion. I say that it has a saline 
taste. Give Lucy a piece. 

P. But I am afraid that my 
bacon will soon be all gone. 

W. Poor papa. Ilow he is 
trying 11 to save liis bacon !” 

L. Willie ! that is one of your 
vulgar expression?, which you, 
learned at school. 

W. Well, I meant exactly what 
I said ; but, papa, you need not be 
afraid of losing it — for it has salt 
in it, and that is conservative . 

P. I think, Willie, that you arc 
a rather saucy fellow. 

L. We will begin now to notice 
it carefully. Its flavour, mamma, 
is rather greasy — it has a smooth, 
rich, and fatty flavour. 

M. There is a proper name for 
such a flavour. It is peculiar to 
all meats. Wc call it an unctuous 
flavour. You may next tell me 
what qualities you can discover by 
looking at the bacon. 

Ion. I see, in the first place, that 
it has three parts — the fat, lean, 
and skin — indeed, there are four 
parts, for here is a piece of bone. 

W. I can discover the colorus by 
seeing. The bone is white — the 
fat is yellow — the lean is red — and 
the skin is of a brown colour. 

M. But, Willie — you are not 
very exact in your descriptions. 
Suppose that I wanted to paint a 
piece of bacon, and were to get the 
colours you speak of from your 
paint box. Plake white, for the 
bone; chrome yellow, for the fat; 
vermilion, for the lean ; and so 
on, — what a curious rasher of 
bacon I should paint ! 

W* Yes. That is wrong. I will 
try again, mamma. The bone has 
a brownish white colour-^the lean 
is a deep dark red — the fat — 

L. That is of a’ yellowish white 
colour, and it is semi-transparent 
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when it is hot — and the skin, that 
is of a blackish brown colour. 

M. With your eyes you can 
discover the parts and colour of the 
’ bacon — suppose that your eyes 
were shut. 

Ion . Then we could find out 
qualities by -feeling. I could 
• notice the difference in the hard- 
ness of the parts. 

M. Or, instead of saying hard- 
ness, say the consistency of the 
parts. 

W. Now, Ion, find out the dif- 
ference in their consistency. I 
will tell you something — the skin 
is rough and scrubby. 

Ion. And the fat is smooth and 
sljpperj r . 

M. The words smooth, slipper}", 
and rough, do not exactly relate 
to the consistency of an object. 

I Ion. No, mamma, I was just 
! thinking so. They relate to the 
j surface. You speak of a §jnooth 
and rough surface. Consistency 
means the closeness of the par- 
ticles. Let us try once more — 
The bone is hard. 

The lean is not quite hard — 
! wc may say that it is solid. 

i The fat is soft , and 

The skin is not so soft, but is 
tough, and flexible. 

Is that right, mamma? 

M . Yes. Now you may count 
up the qualities you have noticed. 

Ion . But I want first to ask 
another question about its flavour. 
What is bacon called because men 
cat it when they have not mucli 
appetite — 

XV. Call it relishing ! it is eaten 
for a “ relish.” 

L. But in the Bible there is a 
better word than this. Isaac once 


said to Esau, “ Make me savoury 
meat.” Bacon, too, has a savoury 
taste. 

Ion. There is a name, too, given 
•to the flavour because it is pleasant 
to the palate — it is called palatable. 

W. And at school — when the 
flavour of lyiy thing is so good that 
we want to eat more of it — we say 
that it is “ more-ish.” 

M. That, too, is a rather vulgar 
word, Willie. 

W. But I was only going to say, 
mamma, that we had better each 
eat a piece more bacon, to prove 
that it is more-ish. 

P. You had better not. 

M. No, I think that you have 
found out sufficient qualities. Let 
me hear you repeat them. 

Ion. I will, mamma. 

This IIabhkr of Bacon consists 
of bone, lean, fat, and skin. 

These parts differ in tlieir co- 
lours : — 

The bone is of a brownish 
white colour ; 

The lean is of a dark red 
colour; « 

The fat is yellowish white ; 
and 

The shin is of a dark brown 
colour. 

They differ in consistency : — 
The bone is hard ; 

The lean is solid ; 

The fat is soft; 

The skin is tough. 

They differ a little in surface 
The skin is rough and scrubby; 
The fat is smooth and slippery. 

Bacon has a nice, palatable, 
unctuous, saline, and savoury 
taste. 

M Very good, we will finish 
this lesson next week. 


JW.i 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

RECAPITULATION. DURHAM. 

Pi Before reading Mr. Young’s 
letter, wc will answer carefully 
the remainder of his fifty questions 
— one by one.* , 

i 18. Wlmt minerals arc found in 
Northumberland ? 

19. What mineral in Cumber- 
land ? 

20. What mineral in Westmore- 
land ? 

21. Tell me where the following 
animals may be found: — Eider 

! ducks? Rabbits? Flocks of sheep? 

Black eagles? Geese and grouse? 

I Salmon? Trout? Char? » 
j 22. Now mention nil the ani- 
! mills you have heard of in the liis- 
i tory of the three counties? 

| 23. Tell me the name of a town 

i where lead pencils are made? 

24. The names of a town with 
-coal-mines under the sea? 

25. Another one, near to it, 
with large coal-mines? 

20. A city, with a trade in hats, 
whips, and fish-hooks? 

27. Another, where the archers 
were fonnerly supplied with Kendal 
green cloth ? 

28. A city where there arc glass 
works and iron foundries? 

29. What shape has Northum- 
berland ? 

30. The shape of Cumberland ? 

31. Of Westmoreland? 

32 t How is Northumberland 

SOUNDED? 

33. The boundaries of Cumber- 
land? 

34. Of Westmoreland ? 

35. Can you tell me something 
of the soil of Northumberland ? 

36. Of the soil of Cumberland? 

• For the importance of these ques- 
tions see note, page 286. , 
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37. Of the soil of Westmore- 
land? 

38. Can you tell me anything of 
the surface of Northumberland? 
Mention two places where great 
battles were fought with the Scots 
— the names of the kings who 
fought in them ? •What do you, 
think about fighting battles ? Why 
do you think so? What old places 
do you find in Northumberland 
because it is a border county ? 

39. Tell me something of the 
surface of Cumberland — or of the 
people living on the surface? 

40. Remarkable old houses on 
the surface of Westmoreland? 

41. Mention the rivers in Nor- 
thumberland — in Cumberland — in 
Westmoreland ? 

42. Which river has two capitals 
situated upon it ? 

43. Mention the capitals of 
each county ? 

44. r You have heard of six 
towns in Northumberland — can 
you tell me their names? 

45. The names of five towns 
and a villngc in Cumberland? 

46. The names of two towns and 
two villages in Westmoreland? 

47. Why is Northumberland so 
called? 

48. The etymology of Cumber- 
land ? 

49. How did Westmoreland de- 
rive its name? 

50. How do you like gcogra- 

wonder what he means by 
etymology. There’s a question for 
him. I think that I’ll write it out, 
and send it to him, — 

Q. “ What do you mean by ety- 
mology ?” 

Mr dear Children, — 

If ever you should have the 
rheumatism you will be glad to 
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J pet rid of it. I found the other 
day that I had not got it, so I was 
very thankful— and at once set off 
for Durham. 

Peg’s ankle, too, was better ; so 
we were both convalescent— do you 
know what that means? — and in 
good spirits ; but, we were some 
• time in reaching Durham, which is 
a tong way from Kendal. 

We made haste at once for the 
capital — for in passing through 
the county I did not observe much 
that was worthy of noticet The 
soil in some parts was clayey, but 
in other parts there were tracts of 
gravelly soil which was very poor. 

But one thing surprised me very 
much. Wherever I asked, “ Whom 
does that piece of land belong to?” 
The answer was, “ To the bishop.” 
I wondered why so much of the 
country should belong to the 
bishop, or the Church, until 1 
looked in one of my history books. 

There, I read about the ftmes of 
the Saxon Heptarchy — and found 
that “in the year 685 Egfkid, 
King of Northumberland, gave all 
the land between the rivers Wear 
and the Tyne, to St. Cuthbert, the 
northern apostle, and to the min- 
isters of his Church for ever.” 

I read, too, that at one time the 
Bishop of Durham had very great 
power in this county — as much as 
that of a king — so that the county 
was usually termed The Bishop j-icL 

This ancient power of the bishops 
has been lessened very much by 
different kings; but still, in these 
days, the Bishop of Durham has 
great privileges— and he has the 
richest bishopric in England. 

When I had read this, I under- 
stood why so much land in this 
county belongs to the Church. I 
found, too, that in many parts 
quantities of ihustard are grown. 


Perhaps you may have seen in 
the grocer’s windows large tickets, 
Fine Durham Mustard. I have. 

It was nearly dark when I 
[•cached the city of Durham. I 
could just see that there was a fine 
river called the Wear, and that 
all the city seemed to be built on 
a hill. TAen above all I saw, 
frowning down on the houses be- 
neath, two solemn-looking towers, 
and a larger one behind them, 
which looked like great giants 
in the dark. 

I thought to myself— that must 
be a grand old cathedral; in the 
morning I’ll go and see it. 

At the inn, after I had dined, T 
Risked a gentleman who was read- 
ing the paper, how it happened 
that the cathedral was built on so 
high a place. 

“ I oan tell you, sir — if you will 
have the patience to hear the 
story. At the east coast of Nor- 
thumberland is an island belong- 
ing to Durham,' which is called 
Lindisfame, or Holy Island.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have passed 
it.” 

“ It was called Holy Island, sir, 
because a holy man called St. 
Cuthbert once lived there, and be- 
cause it was peopled by the monks, 
who had built a fine abbey over the 
spot where St. Cuthbert’s body was 
buried. 

“The Danes about this time came 
to plunder England, and as they 
knew that most monks had plenty 
of silver and gold, they attacked 
the island of Lindisfame. 

“Then” — But, dear children, I 
have not space for all the story; 
you shall hear the rest in my next 
letter. Good bye. 

Your faithful friend, 
9 Henrt Young. 
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Drawing. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS. 

P. I think that you understand 
the principles which we have 
spoken of hitherto. Now let us 
make use of them — put them in 
practice — by making, some per- 
spective drawings. 

Ion, you may bring me your 
mamma’s footstool, and place it be- 
fore me on the floor. Now see me 
draw it. The horizontal line must 
of course be above the stool — why? 

W. Because you are so much 
taller, papa — even now, when you 
arc sitting down. 

P. Here is the draw-"™ 
ing. Can you tell whe- / t ' 
tlier it is correct? / jj 

L. It seems to be / jj 
right, papa*, — and I see / jj 
that you have / jj 

drawn lines from / // 

the two front / // 

feet, to the two / «/ 

l'eet behind — and / jjj 

1 can see the rea- j jjj 
son of this. j jj j 

If we were to j jjj 

draw these / jjj 

lines from / jjj 

one leg to/ jjj 



on the table. Where is it now — 
is it above my eye, or below it ? 

L. I think, papa, that if we were 
to mark the level of your eye on the ■ 
stool, we should have to draw the 
horizontal line across the middle. 

W. When is an object more diffi- 
cult to draw, papa — when it is above . 
the horizontal line, or below it ? • 

P. The object is quite as easy 
to draw in one position as in 
another. It cannot matter where 
the objgct is, if you will only keep 
to the rules, and make the lines 
incline to the right point. It will, 
however, have a very different 
appearance — look ! and see how I 
have drawn it. 



another on the floor t they would be 
horizontal lines. _ 

P. Now, we will place the stool 


Ion. That looks very different, 
papa. In the first drawing you 
may see the top of the stool — but 
in the second one, you can even see 
beneath it. 

P. I will now give you an easy 
exercise in perspective — a prac- 
tical exercise. In these two draw- 
ings the point of sight, you may 
sec, is on the right hand. Suppose 
that you draw the stool now — but 
instead of standing on the right 
hand side of it, move to the oppo- 
site side — the left. Then the point of 
sight will also be on the left. First 
copy my drawings, and then change 
the positions in this way. 

Now, I will make a drawing 
which will be rather more difficult 
to copy. You may go. Ion, and 
fetch me one of the old square 
chairs from the hall* and place it 
on the floor before me. 
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Here is the drawing — 

You can tell, I suppose, why 
the horizontal line is above the 
chair. I should like you to 
copy this also. After you 
have drawn it, you may then 
change your position from 

the right hand side of the 
jehair to the left, and draw it 
again. 

W. It will take me some 
time to do that, papa. May I 
rule the lines? 

P. I should not advise you 
to do so, unless you really 
cannot make them straight / 

without — but you may rule 

all the lines which show the 
inclination to the point of 
sight. 1 mean those which arc " 
dotted in the copy. These you 
cannot draw properly without 
a rule. 

W. Thank you, papa. I 

P. Now, Ion, you may place [ 

the chair on the table, and? I 
will draw it in a new position. 



The lines, you see, are as much 
altered as the lines of the stool 
were. 

After copying this drawing, you 
may place the chair on the table, 
ana draw from it yourselves. 

L. 1 have thought, papa, of an- 
other position. Please to let me 
turn the chair round, so that the 
side may be opposite to you. The 
front part, you see, is opposite to 
the fire. ow, papa, can y ou coj v 
it? 

P. Yes ; and so can you — it is 
quite as easy. • 

You may copy my drawing, ns 
before. Then place the chair 
before you, but when you draw it, 
instead of standing upright, so 
that the horizontal line may he 
above it, stand so that the hori- 
zontal line may be lover down. 
Let it cross the twiddle of the chair’s 
ba jk — the rail. 
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Will that be difficult, 

papa? 

P. No, not at all, if you | 

arc not afraid. Remember \ 

that the “ side lines” must 
incline to the point of sight. 
Therefore, rule them up to 
this point. Do not doubt ^ 

if they should seem to you 
to be wrong! Remember ^ 

that if they are ruled up 
to this point, and your 
ruler is straight, they must 
he correct, however strange / 

they may appear to you — 

at first. 

When you have done "l - 

this, here is another exer- 
cise. You may observe, 
in the first drawing of the 
chair, that I have made a 
vanishing point — on the / 

horizontal line. After / 

copying my drawing, you / 

may draw the chair again 
with the lines inclining to that 
vanishing point. You will find 
that none of these exercises arc 
difficult, unless you forget the 
rules. 

L. I should like to see how 
many exercises we have to do, 
papa, and make a list of them, that 
we may remember them. 

P. Very well. 

Lesson 9. PERSPECTIVE. 

LIST OF PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

1. Draw the footstool with 
the horizontal line above , and the 
point sight at the right of the figure, 

2. Ditto, with point of sight at 
the left of the figure, 

3. Footstool, with the horizontal 


/ /f/i 

/// ! 


line classing the middle of the figure, 
and the point of sight at the right. 

4. Ditto, with point of sight at the 
left, 

5. Tiie Chair. — Copy the draw- 
ing with the horizontal line above. 

6. Ditto, with the point of sight 
on the left. 

7. Tiie Chair. — Copy the draw- 
ing with the horizontal line crossing the 
legs. 

8. Ditto, with the point of sight on 
the left. 

9. TnE Chair. — Copy the draw- 
ing of the side view with the horizon- 
tal line above. 

10. Ditto, with the horizontal line 
Classing the rail in the bach 
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21st Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


HONESTY. 

THE TWO JIEN OF BUSINESS.* 

. Mr. Wilson sat down to his well- 
stocked breakfast-table with a face 
which looked healthy and fresh 
from his morning ride; and with 
an excellent appetite. But some- 
times he put down his 2up, and 
stopped to smile, thinking to him- 
self as lie shook his head — “It will 
be a most excellent bargain.” 

L . Who was Mr. Wilson, papa? 

P. Mr. Wilson was a gentleman 
■with a large business in the town 
of Stockton. He and his partner, 
Mr. Sandford, were owners of a 
manufactory, along building with' 
plenty of doors and windows, and 
steam-engines which would puff, 

! and blow, and work hard all day, 
as long as they were well fed with 
coal. Yes ; as long as you fed them 
they “ never tired nor stopped to 
rest,” and always kept up the steam 
— but then, — they consumed such 
quantities of food! Coal for their 
breakfast, dinner, and tea — all day 
long — More coal! 

But let us talk about Mr. Wil- 
son. Everybody in Stockton knew 
Messrs. Sandford and Wilson. 
“ Ah,” said one of his workmen to 
me one day, “Mr. Wilson be a 
sharp man, zur ! Yes — a very 
sharp man — and, a rum’un to drive 
a bargain. He’s too shaarp by 
half, I thinks —for he do’ent alius 
mind wot's fair — and sartainly — if 

• Tho circumstances of this talc nro 
taken from a pieco called the “Legacy” 
in Messrs. Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal. 


he do business with any won, zur, 
he’ll get the best on it ! He knows 
how to take care of his-sclf, I’sc 
warrant. ’Deed, zur, I wunst 
heerd un say to Mcastcr Sandford 
this — * Get plenty of monny while 
ye can. Every won for his-self and 
God for us all L* 

“ it’s Me as ter Sandford that we 
likes, you know. He’s won of the 
right sort, he is. He takes care 
on us— and we takes care, of him, 
too. I’m blest if I think that he 
would take the ad wantage of one 
on us. He’s too oornest for thart!” 

“They are both monied men,” 
T'&aid ; “but which do you think is 
the ri«hcr of the two?” 

“ Wool, zur, as for thart — they 
do say as Measter Wilson is— but, 
I dount know!— he may have a 
little more monny now — but he 
wun't be the richest in the end. 
Yew mark my wureds now — and 
zee if cm doant cum trew! Ah! 
ah !” 

W. But what made Mr. Wilson 
smile , papa, when he was having 
his breakfast? 

P. I’ll tell you. He had made 
a bargain that morning which he 
thought was very cheap. ITe had 
ridden over to the village of Tliom- 
ley, a place several miles off, where 
lie and his partner had some coal 
mines. There he had called on an 
old man, the owner of a small 
field close to their mine, under 
which was a valuable vein of coal. 
He had inquired of the old man 
what would be his terms for a 
lease of the ground, and. had made 
such an agreement with him 
that he smiledr again to think of 
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it, — and said to himself several 
times — “ It will be a most excel- 
lent bargain.” The only thought 
* that troubled him was, “ What will 
my partner say? Will he think 
’ that it is quite fair?” 

On his arrival at the counting- 
house, he bid his partner “Good 
morning” — and said to him, “ Well, 
Sandford, I have seen old Richard- 
son about that bit of land, and he 
is very willing to let us have it. 
He says it has never been anything 
but a plague to him, and he shall 
be very glad to be rid of it. Tis 
a vciy fortunate thing I thought 
of riding over this morning, for I 
understand that Mr. Morton has 
been thinking of getting it from 
him, and sinking a mine there ; 
but I was first, and I have made 
every arrangement. We arc to 
have it for fifty pounds a-year. 
It will be a capital speculation.” 

“The man must be quite igno- 
rant of the value of his own land 
to agree to such terms,” said Mr. 
Sandford. “Did you tell him the 
purpose for which it was wanted?” 

“Oh, yes ; of course I told him 
we thought there might be coal. I 
did not sec why I should enter into 
particulars. He knows nothing 
about mining, and he will, upon 
these terms, malxi a deal more by 
his land than he has ever done 
yet,” 

“Perhaps so, but not so much 
as he ought to make by it. If he 
does not know its vaiue, we do ; 
and I cannot consent to profit by 
what would be an imposition upon 
him.” 

“ Nonsense ; you are so over- 
particular. No one but yourself 
would think of making the slightest 
objection to a thing so much to 
your advantage. And then, again, 
the man is perfectly satisfied. He 


would not know what to do with 
more.” 

“ Do you think he will be per- 
fectly satisfied when he finds out 
that we only pay him half of its 
value. But even supposing lie 
were satisfied, that does not alter 
the question. So far as we arc 
concerned, we should 'be taking a 
dishonest advantage, to bind him, 
to such terms." 

“Why?” 

“Because it is dishonest to 
deprive any man of that which 
belongs to him. No matter how 
you do it. No matter if the man 
knows nothing about it. This is 
what I think: — “It is not an honest 
way of business to take advantage 
of another man's ignorance .” 

“Well, I don’t know how it is,” 
said Mr. Wilson, who was losing 
his temper ; “ but it is impossible 
to do anything to please you. If 
you might have your way in every- 
thing, *ur business would soon 
come to nothing.” 

“Nay,”saidMr. Sandford, laugh- 
ing, “I am not afraid of that. 
You know that I believe no one 
loses in the long-run by plain and 
straightforward dealing.” 

“ Well, if you can make out that 
it will be for our interest to pay 
one hundred instead of fifty pounds 
a-year for the right of mining under 
that field, well and good, but I con- 
fess I cannot. I must say, too, 
Sandford, it will be very absurd of 
you to make any alterations in the 
terms. 

“ But, there !” said Mr. Wilson, 
greatly irritated, “it is no use 
arguing with you ; I will have no- 
thing more to do with the affair; 
manage it as you like.” So saying, 
he sat down to his desk and wrote 
letters with great rapidity, 
(Continued at page 337 J 
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THE NORM AN ICINGS. 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

P. Do you remember the last 
chapt r? * 

Ir. The history of the con- 
quest, papa ? Yes, that was a sad 
chapter. • 

• P. And here comes another sad 
chapter. 

Suppose, ‘then, that ten years had 
passed away since William came, 
and that you were looking on our 
beautiful island from one of those 
mountain-tops. 

First, — You would have noticed 
the dwelling-places of the Norman 
conquerors. They had come to B 
England to be rich, and now they 
were enjoying themselves. They 
had found out the best places— and 
many an old abbey and monastery, 
which had been plundered of its 
gold, was now the abode of the 
men of Normandy. All ^he large 
palaces and mansions, too, they 
seized. But you would have 
noticed most the castles , which 
seemed to be rising up in all parts. 
There were not only the old castles, 
but new ones built of stone, with 
strong towers, and thick walls, sur- 
rounded by a broad ditch called a 
moat. Over this moat was a bridge 
leading to the castle gate, which 
was drawn up at night, so that 
no one could enter, and was 
called a Draw-bridge. How you 
would have wondered at these 
castles — the great number of them 
— castles at the north and south, 
castles at the cast and west — 
castles in ail parts — everywhere. 
In these castles lived in ease and 
safety the Norman knights, who 
were now the rich people of the 
land ; they were called Basons. 

Secondly — Around the castle 
yon would have seen a thick 


cluster of cottages, some new, 
some old, with mud and clay walls, 
and thatch. Here lived in misery 
some of the Saxon Thanes and 
Churls, with the peasants and 
slaves who tilled the ground. 
These were now the poor of the 
land ; thffy were called Serfs. 

Thus, in England, there were 
now two very distinct classes of 
people — the conquerors and the 
conquered — the rich and the poor. 
They knew or cared very little for 
each other, for they spoke differ- 
ent languages. The conquerors, 
reigning in their wealth and 
power, spoke only French ; while 
the conquered — the poor serfs, sat 
at their firesides and talked over 
their troubles in their ancient lan- 
guage — Saxon. 

You would soon have known each 
class ; for if you had observed a 
man with a fine dress, with a coat 
of mail, helmet, and sword, or with 
the dress of a priest, no matter 
which, you would have known by 
his dark brownish complexion, his 
black hair, which was clipped and 
short ; by the moustadie on his 
upper lip, and by his dark black 
eyes— by all these things — without 
hearing him speak — you would 
have known him to be a Norman, 
and that he was cither a Baron or 
a Monk. 

But, by far the greater number 
of people were the natives. You 
would soon have distinguished 
them. If you had se«n a man 
with light and long brown hair, 
florid face, and blue eyes, dressed 
in a tunic — a loose robe which 
fitted tight round his neck, and 
hung down to his knees, just 
like the smock frocks we see 
in the country nowr-you would 
have knownfthat he was one of 
Ahe Saxons. 
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These were nearly all the people ; 
bnt you might have noticed — -just 
here and there— a few who did not 
belong to cither class. You would 
hear a noise, and would meet a 
few fierce men who had been 
sailors, but now were dressed in 
gay clothes of scarlet, purple, and 
fine linen ; a few had evcirmantles 
of velvet, which they had brought 
in their ships from Italy and Spain. 
These were some of the old enemies 
— the Danes. 

Or, you might have seen some 
old grey beards— silent, thinking, 
long-bearded men who had lived 
in these parts before. They had 
been driven awny from England 
by Canute, but now had returned 
by the permission of William. 
These men, caring for none of the 
others, but living by themselves — 
they were the old Jews. 

All these people and castles you 
might have seen from the moun- 
tain-top, and much more. Then, 
perhaps, you would have asked, 
“What is the reason for so much 
change ? Why are there so many 
castles in the different parts ?” 

I will tell you. William had 
come from a strange country, and 
had brought with him a new plan 
of government. We will look back 
a little. 

•Do you remember when I de- 
scribed to you our German an- 
cestors ? 

Ion. You mean, papa, those 
wild characters who lived in the 
cold northern countries? I re- 
member them well. You told us 
about their holding “a Comi- 
tatus.” 

P. I told you how the barbarous 
tribes would meet in the Comitatus ; 
and some of them would agree to 
start on an expedition, to conquer 
a new country. I sard, that if they 
conquered the country, every map 
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who chose to remain had a “lot” of 
ground for his share, Thus they 
lived, under what they called the 
allodial system. Each man dwelt 
in his cottage on liis farm ; his 
plot of ground was his own ; no- 
body could venture to interfere 
with his rights. He was ail inde- 
pendent land-owner, aifd free. 

This was the state of many of 
the nations of Europe in the early 
times of the Saxons. But by 
degrees their state changed. Many 
of the fighting men who lived in 
their farms would sometimes think 
to themselves, “This is a tame 
way of living ; w'c would like to be 
stimng and conquering again ; we 
would like to gain gold by fighting, 
not by such slow, heavy work as 
this. We will beat our spades 
into swords again, for we want to 
be great men, and gain glory. W c 
will not live here any longer.” So 
great numbers of them would oft^n 
quit thcirftllotmcnts for a time, and 
would follow a new leader to rich 
and thickly peopled lands. I 

When they reached the rich ami 
crowded cities of Italy, and the 
southern countries of Europe — they 
fought, and conquered, and made so 
many prisoners, that, in order to 
keep them safe they were obliged to 
separate into small parties — each 1 
party living with their leader. 
The prisoners were more numerous 
than themselves. 

L . What troublesome work that 
must have been! 

P. Yes. The barbarians now 
were so busy that they could seldom 
meet together to hold “ Comitatus.” 
Their parties were afraid to go 
away and leave their charge. So, 
as they, the common men, were 
not able to attend to business 
themselves, they were obliged to 
trust very much to tfteir leaders, 
who met together for them, and 
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thus gained more power and im- 
portance. 

These leaders, or chiefs, gained 
power in another way. AVlicn 
they reached the cities which had 
belonged to the Romans, they saw 
that the fighting men were paid 
lor fighting with money instead of 
.land. So these chiefs learned 
something, and when they held a 
Comitatns Ao start a new expedi- 
tion, they would sometimes make 
a different sort of agreement. The 
chief who wished to go, ‘instead of 
1 saying, “All of you who come with 
■ me and conquer, shall have a part 
of the land would say, “ I will pay 
■each man so much money to he my 
servant for so many months, jusff 
j as the Romans do.” The German 
j word for “ pay” or “ wages” is sold , 

| and in time, these men who re- 
1 ceived their pay, or sold, for fight- 
ing, were called “ soldiers.” 

Ion. But were not t\r$ Roman 
warriors called soldiers, papa ? 

P. No. “Sold” is a German 
word. The Roman fighting men 
were called milites. 

W. Ah, we called soldiers 
4t military men” now, so we may 
give a soldier a German or a 
Roman name. 

P. Now you shall sec what 
power the chiefs gained over the 
common men by this change of 
plan. 

When they had possession of a 
conquered country, and any “ sol- 
diers” who wanted to remain asked 
for a piece of land, the chief 
would say, “ No — I have paid you. 
I will not give you any land, but I 
will lend you some. I will let it to 
you. There’s a piece of land and 
a castle ; — and if you like to settle 
there it shall be called yours — but 
every year you must pay me rent. 
I do not want you to pay this rent 
. in money, but you must agree to 


be my servant, and come and fight 
for me, whenever I want it. 

Ion. Ah!— just as old Edwards 
lives in your cottage, papa; still, it 
is not his own, we let it to him. 

P. Right. And it was so in this 
new plan of dividing the country — 
no man# felt that the ground he 
lived on was his own, as it was on 
the allodial system. 

When dividing the country, the 
chief would let a large piece of 
land and a castle to some of the 
great warriors on these terms. 
They would then let out smaller 
parts of it to the captains under 
them. These captains — each having 
a good sized piece — would divide 
some of their land into smaller 
plots and strips, and would let it 
to the common soldiers on the same 
terms; and then again, if a soldier 
hall a larger piece than he wanted, 
he would let a part to one of the 
poor conquered people , who was to 
be his servant, and perform all the 
hard and dirty work for him. 
According to this plan, each man 
received the piece of land not as his 
own , but “in feud” — that means 
in trust — almost in the same way as 
men keep their houses now on lease. 
Formerly each man’s piece of 
ground was his allotment or allod 
— and the plan was called the 
Allodial SYsrEM. But now, 
each man’s piece of land was 
merely his feod — and this plan w as 
called the feodal or Feudal Sys- 
tem. • 

Ah ! it was not so good a plan 
as when each man had his allot- 
ment. Then — every landowner 
was his own master; but now, the 
lowest set of men were the servants 
of the yeomen above them — they, 
in their turn, were the servants of 
their commanders — they, too, were 
the servants of the knights or barons 
Sbovc them, — and the barons, in 
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their turn, were the servants of the 
king. So that, instead of being in- 
dependent, they were all dependent 
on one another. Nobody was free 
except the king, and he, you will 
soon find, had too much power. 

On the Allodial System each 
man was a little plant living by 
himself on his own ground. 

i. And depending on his own 
roots. 

P. Yes. While on the Feudal 
System each serf was merely a 
leaf hanging on one of the twigs — 
each twig depended on one of the 
boughs — each bough depended on 
one of the branches — and each 
branch depended on the great 
trunk 

Ah ! it was a great and sad dif- 
ference — and it had a sad effect on 
the spirit of the great nations in 
Europe ; all seemed to be so many 
slaves, except the kings. 

And it was a sad change for the 
English, too. In Europe the bar- 
barians had changed to the feudal 
system "very slowly— just little by 
little. The Saxons, living in their 
island, and not being so well able 
to wander, or to conquer, had 
learned very little of this system. 
They were mostly living in inde- 
pendence on their allotments, when 
the fierce and cruel William con- 
quered, and determined to intro- 
duce this feudal system, suddenly, 
and by force. He divided their 
lands amongst about 70 of his 
followers. 

This change chilled the hearts 
of the people, and made them care 
but little for their country. 

Before this — no \yars could be 
made by the king, unless it was 
the wish of the nation. He had 
no right to do so without the con- 
sent of the Wittenagemoty the great 


national assembly of the wise 
men, which you have heard of— 
and then, when war was declared, 
every man would fight because he 
wished . A part of the country 
was his own land, and he fought 
in earnest — not only to defend all 
the country, but to take care of 
his own dear household — “ his 
wife and children at home.” But 
now the king could declare war 
when he pleased, and All the rest 
were obliged to fight. Then, each 
man fought only because he was 
obliged. He did not fight so much 
for himself or for his own land, for 
he had none, but he fought because 
his lord compelled him. They all 
/ought, not for their country, but 
for their king. 

Thus the people of England, 
like the people of Europe, felt and 
acted as so many slaves. Now 
they were all dependent : they not 
only lost their houses and lands, 
but they‘lost that great principle 
of liberty, which makes a man love 
his life. 

When we print these History 
lessons in “Pleasant Pages,” I 
think it will do you good to read 
over this account of the feudal sys- 
tem twice or three times — because 
in these two plans arc contained 
two great principles (you know 
what principles are), which we will 
try and watch all the way through 
the history of England — for they 
are at work in the government of 
England, and amongst the men 
who make the laws of England, 
even in this day. 

And many little parts of this 
System remain still. I believe that 
it has been a rule ever since, that 
the king may declare war without 
asking the people or the parliament 
I think it is so now. 
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THE RASHER OP BACON 
(Continued). 

M. You finished your descrip- 
tion of the rasher of bacon last 
week — and now I am to give you 
its history, I suppose. 

It. Yes, fhamma — and will you 
please let the rasher give an ac- 
count of itself in the same way as 
the butterflv, and the sugar-grains 
did? 

M. But I really do*not think 
that a rasher of bacon can do so — 
because it is only a part of an 
animal. 

Ion. Oh, I should not think, 
mamma, that that makes mnejj 
difference. You try! — see if it does 
not give you some words. 

M. Very well — 

“ I, the broiled rasher of bacon, 
lying in this dish, am suddenly— 
and I can’t tell how— disposed to 
speak. The spirit of oift ancestor, 
THE learned no, is rising within 
and — and — ” 

W. “I am going to begin” — he 
means. 

M. Yes. Listen ! 

Baton. I cannot tell the part of 
the pig to which I belonged; — but 
I have an inward conviction that 
I must have belonged to the best 
part. This conviction arises from 
nothing else than a natural feeling 
of superiority, which is, however, 
a sure sign of its truth. 

The exact position is now (since 
I have been broiled) a secret which 
must remain a dark and clouded 
mystery, throughout eternal ages — 

W. Who cares about his “exact 
position?” He seems to think 
himself of vast importance. I wish 
he would give us some information 
that is useful. 

Jon. Really, I don’t like his style 
at all ; I can’t understand it. 


M. Nor do I. It is very pom- 
pous and unnatural. So this is 
what comes from wanting to hear 
a lesson from a pig ; for it will 
only give its history in its own 
way. You will find that the bacon 
has a truly “pig-headed” spirit. 

Bacon*. But, it is not my inten- 
tion, on so important an occasion 
as to-day, to confine this history 
to the slight and scanty details 
respecting myself, but rather t > 
give the life of the particular pig 
with whose history my own is 
necessarily incorporated. 

W. What long words! That 
rasher must have been cut fro u 
an old pig — and I do really belie as 
that he is going to launch out into 
the history of pigs in general, and 
to make a long rigmarole. 

M. Well, I cannot help that. 
You- cannot persuade it — and, in- 
deed, it cannot control itself now. 

Bacon. You folks are making 
considerable (and I think rather 
personal) interruption to the pro- 
gress of my story. But I am 
going to say something respecting 
the race of pigs. 

The Pig is an animal holding a 
peculiar (and I may say) — 

W. Now, never mind what you 
may say. 

Ion. Go on — that’s what I say, 
or else we shall never get to the 
end ! 

Bacon — position in the scale of 
creation. Being by far the most 
fruitful of that most anoient order, 
the Pachyderms — 

W. What is that? 

— indeed ! the only fruitful 
Pachyderm ! — a — a — a— 

W. Well, go on! 

— the pig lias from the earliest, — 
the remotest ages, been held in the 
highest es^mation by the most 
civilised nauons of the — universe! 
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W. That is a very bad style, | 
Lucy. 

L. Yes, all his adjectives arc in 

the superlative degree — did you no- 
tice? Earliest- — remotes* — highest 
— most civilized — I think he is an 
impostor. Please, mamma, you 
had better give us its history — I 
am tired of this. < 

M. No, it is of no use now — he 
must proceed. 

Bacon. No wonder! — the pig is 
Nature's favourite. Whilst Nature 
feeds the monster hippopotamus on 
herbage and grass — the unwieldy 
elephant on leaves and branches of 
trees— she has made all things 
suitable to the palate of the pig. 
The great oak was doubtless made 
that it might feed him with its 
acorns; — whilst the grass of the 
fields — the flesh of animals — 
decaying stalks of the cabbage — 
even the parings of potatoes, and 
other substances which no other 
animal can like, have all hidden 
delicacies of flavour, which arc 
only revealed to his palate. 

Thus, as kind Nature has be- 
stowed much upon him — the pig, 
prompted by the generous example, 
willingly becomes food for others — 
freely giving up his numerous 
young, and even his own carcase 
to mankind, for their use. 

So, too, we find that the pig has 
long been known and valued. By 
the ancient Romans, amongst the 
highest epicures, the flesh of its 
young was always much approved. 

Amongg; the ancient Saxons — 
especially those of England — its 
flesh was the household food. The 
slaves or thralls conducted the pigs 
daily to the forest to feed on acorns 
and mast ; and amongst the Saxons 
of the present day — the labourers 
of the soil— it is often the only 
animal food! The pig con- 
tinued to be an object of care 
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amongst the Saxons until the 
invasion of the Normans. These 
thoughtless Celts — devoted wholly 
to hawking, and hunting, and 
puerile pursuits — despised the 
' labour of the farm, and the flesh 
of the hog; and now, just a few 
wretched animals, with “lank body 
and large pendent Ann,” found 
here and there in England, live as*’ 
the degenerate descendants of the 
neglected old English hogs. 

In later days new breeds of 
swine have been introduced. The 
Hampshire breed — the pigs of Suf- 
folk and Yorkshire are highly es- 
teemed. The Chinese hog has 
been also introduced, and has 
f mjich improved the native race. 
But the pig of the day, the great 
pig, is the pig of the Berkshire 
breed. I have heard of an honoured 
swine who stood four and a half 
feet high — 

W. Without his shoes — 

— and 1/lien killed weighed one 
thousand— two hundred — and fifteen 
pounds avoirdupois. 

But in speaking of the universal 
regard of man for the pig, 1 cannot 
pass over the contempt shown to 
our “body” by an old-fashioned 
people called Jews. These people 
seem to think that our flesh is not 
fit for food, and they even call us 
nuclean! 

They say they have some rea- 
son for their opinion, and talk 
about their ancient institution; but 
we pigs do not know what they 
mean; and you cannot expect 
us to believe in such a thing as 
that 

W. But, mamma, the pig ought 
to know that Moses said so ; and to 
know who told Moses. 

Bacon. I would rather not know, 
if you please. You will never per- 
suade me that I am unclean, — if I 
can help it. And then again, the 
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subsequent imitation of the Jews by 
a false prophet called Mahomet, 
and his followers, is so revolting a 
course that it needs no illustration. 

Ion , What does he mean by 
“ needs no illustration?”* 

It is a pleasant task for me 
to draw awaytyour attention from 
thjese degenerate races, and to 
contrast them with that most 
exalted and ’civilised nation, the 
Irish. Their proverbial good 
treatment of our “body, is at 
once natural and simple. One 
extract from the report of an Assis- 

• This question should be answered. 
It is good for children to find occa- 
sionally words and modes of expres- 
sion which require explanation. 

A child acquires much of his ma- 
terials for thought, and his vocabu- 
lary, in two ways : — 

jst, By noticing ideas, and inquiring 
for the words to express them. 9 
2ndly, By noticing words — and in- 
quiring for tho ideas they aro intended 
to convey. 

The first is, with some truth, said to 
be the natural way — but, on the other 
hand, children in their daily inter- 
course with adults gather many 
thoughts from new expressions, espe- 
cially when the position of the words 
helps to demonstrate their meaning. 

Whenever a strange word or mode 
expression, Buch as the above (or the 
word reminiscences in another part of 
the lesson), is placed so that the child 
may feel ne needs the idea — it will 
lead to inquiry. The habits of inves- 
tigation, and of searching for the 
hidden meaning of words, which are 
thus formed, ore similar to those 
afterwards required in the process of 
“translating” a language. 

It has been deemed necessary to 
write this note, because, in these 
lessons, many Buch expressions will 
occasionally be found, which the true 
disciples of'Pcstaloezi will dcprecato, 
while many critics will pronounce 
them “ too difficult for children.” 


tant Poor Law Commissioner will 
suffice: — “Whatever maybe the 
poverty and privations of the 
labourer and his family, the pig 
*is almost sure to be coddled up 
with a good warm dinner, and a 
snug corner in the cabin; and the 
Assistant CTommissioner has more 
than once been puzzled to know 
'whether his bed, or the children’s, 
contained the cleanest . and the 
most straw. The great importance 
of this animal to the labourer (for 
lie is almost their only means of 
paying the rent), is quite sufficient 
to account for their care and 
anxiety to promote his thriving.” — 
Appendix F, Poor Laio Inquiry , 
p. 385. 

How chilling and dark is the 
thought of a Mohammedan after 
this ! 

Perhaps a few words* of Mr. 
Inglis, and of the late Mr. Cobbett, 
may with advantage be added : — 
“ I used to be shocked at seeing a 
pig’s snout at a cabin door, but 
soon I began to bless the sight, and 
to pity tlie poor wretches who 
possessed no pig. It was always 
to me a pleasant sight where I saw 
him who pays tlie i rint’ walk 
leisurely in and out of the door, 
or heard his comfortable grunt 
within.” Again. Mr. Cobbett: — 
“In England, his creature com- 
forts may be greater, but in Ireland, 
the pig and the peasant arc fellow 
lodgers. ‘Sure, and doesn’t he 
help to pay the rint?’ is the? ex- 
clamation all over Ireland.” 

Lastly, and above all, I must 
add that fifteen years ago the value 
of the pigs in Ireland, was 
£16,693,085. What must be their 
value now f 

Enough! The high position 
taken by myself atrthe opening of 
my introduction is proved / We 
will at once— 
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W. No, stop! That won't do I 
You made a great bother about 
your position ten minutes ago, and 
said that your “exact position ” 
would be a cloudy mystery, or* 
something. 

Bacon. But I mean now, the 
position of pigs in — 

W. There, don't talk so. They 
have all manner of positions — sit- 
ting up; lying down; standing; 
kneeling — no one wants you to 
prove that. You are an Irish 
pig! — that is proved. 

Bacon. Yes, that is just the 
point I was coming to. A few 
personal details may now be not 
uninteresting. But no, I must 
not stop! Indeed, I cannot thiiik 
again of the cabin, the children, 
the hot potatoes, and the pot! 
The history of my life contains 
reminisoences too warm, affecting, 
and tender to be touched upon. 
The history of my death more 
particularly concerns our subject. 

I was purchased of my master 
by a man called a pig-drover or 
pig-jobber. This man drove me 
with a large company of strangers 
from one farm to another, where 
we were joined by fresh pigs, until 
we formed a large drove, and were 
taken to market. 

We were soon driven from mar- 
ket again, to a town called Sligo. 
Here we passed through the prin- 
cipal streets, until we came to a 
narrow lane in a dirty part of the 
towtf, at the end of which was a 
square and comfortable looking 
cabin, called “the killing yard." 

I spent three happy days there. 
It seemed to be some annual meet- 
ing of pigs, for there were alto- 
gether about 350 of us. I spent 
part of my time with a friend at 
the two crazy gates, where we 
held conversations througjx the 
large peep-holes with some saucy 
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youths, whom my friend told me 
in a grunt were spalpeens . 

But, the fourth day — Ah, when 
in the morning the gates opened, 
there came two gentlemen, and a ’ 
man with a short heavy mallet in 
his hand. They began to talk 
about us. The min pointed to 
several in one comer, and said that 
they were intended to supply the 
Navy. 

He Bhowcd the two visitors 
the sajting^house, the slaughtering 
trough, the blood vat, the hook6, 
the hot water, and many other 
things. 

Soon after, there came four men 
with sharp knives. Each one, stand- 
ing at the comer of the yard, was 
told by the man with the mallet 
to make ready. And then, alas! 
the scene that followed — and the 
uproar! I saw one of my friends 
receive a violent blow on the head 
from. the man's mallet, so that he 
fell to the ground stunned. He 
was then carried to the killing 
trough by one of the men with a 
knife, and then — but really, I’d 
rather stop. No more! I fled at 
once to the farthest comer of the 
yard, and may I never try to de- 
scribe that scene ! Ah, the squeal- 
ing and screeching, the kickings 
and struggles, the blood, the hot 
water, the steam all over the 
yard. Bv the evening more than 
200 out of 35J, and I amongst 
the number, were hanging on the 
hooks under the shed. 

Some of my fellow carcases were 
sent to the great town of Belfast, 
and one day I found myself hang- 
ing up in a dairy, when I was 
awoke by hearing a farmer's wife 
talking about me to a maid. 

“First,” she said, “you are to 
remove the bristjes on the skin— 
this is done by covering the carcase 
lightly with straw, and by setting 
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fire to it ; yon will thus singe it, 
and will give the bacon a fine 
firmness. 

“ Secondly, take each of these 
sides, or flitches, as we call them, 
and rub them with salt inside (on 
the fleshy sides). 

“ Thirdly, ighen the flitches arc 
wqll salted, place them in this 
trough — but mind that you tilt the 
trough, so that all the drippings 
may run away — never let your 
bacon lie sopping in brine. 

“Fourthly, keep it in salfuntill 
come back from the north — which 
will be in about seven or eight 
weeks time — and, change the salt 
every five days.” 

Ail this was done to us until the 
“Missus” came back from the 
north — when there came the 
darkest period of my existence — 
we were hung up in a lodging- 
house called the chimney. The 
change of air and of scene ras by 
no means agreeable. Oh, the heat 
of the place sometimes! — and the 
smoke. After a month, we were 
taken down. They said I was 
smoked, which I thought was quite 
true — and the farmer said 1 was 
“Bacon," which I knew was not 
true. I was pig, and nothing else 
— dead pig. 

W. No. You were bacon. 

Bacon. You may say what you 
like, I always was, and am, and 
shall be “pig" — you are as bad as 
the man who, after the farmer 
had packed me in sawdust, and 
carried me to market, tried to sell 
me. He called me “ flitch of 
bacon” all day long. “There, 
sir!” he said, “if that had been 
fed entirely on potatoes, like other 
Irish bacon, the fat would have 
been loose and flabby — but feel it, 


sir ! — it’s as firm ! Fed, sir, on bar- 
ley-meal, — peas-meal, skim milk, 
and butter milk! — Fine bacon.” 

And that is all I remember. 

• W. There, papa. I said that 
the pig would make a rigmarole. 
He has given us a story long 
enough forgive pages ! 

M. And now we will make up a 
lesson. 

Lesson 11. The Rasher of 
Bacon. 

1. Papa's Rasher of Bacon con - 
sistsmf bone, lean, fat, and skin. 

These parts differ in their colour : 
— the bone is of a brownish-white 
colour; the lean is of a dark red 
colour ; the fat is yellowish-white ; 
find the skin is of a dark brown 
colour. 

They differ also in consistency : — 
the bone is hard; the lean is solid; 
the fat is soft; and the skin is 
tough. 

They differ a little in surface : — 
the skin is rough and scrubby ; the 
fat is smooth and slippery. Bacon 
has a nice, palatable, unctuous , sa- 
line, and savoury taste. 

2. Bacon is pi’oeured from the 
Pig, an animal whose flesh has from 
the earliest times formed food for 
mankind, except the Jews and Ma- 
hometans. It was valued by the 
Roman people , and was the house- 
hold food in England during the times 
of the Saxons ; but it was neglected 
by the Normans. In present times, 
however , the pigs of Ireland, and of 
Suffolk and Berkshire in England, 
are ven/ famous. 

3. When pigs* flesh is to be made 
into bacon, it is first singed, then 
salted, and then smoked over a wood 
fire . It is then said to be “ cured," 
and the side of the pig is called a 
flitch of bacon . 
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» 

W. I liked that history of Coal, 
papa. I mean to sit on the coal- 
skuttlc while we have, this lesson. 
There ! now I am on the ancient 
forest. 

Ion . And we have been examin- 
ing the coals, and thinking about 
them very much. Here is an old 
coal ! — older than Adam. ^Only 
suppose, now, that a man could 
have been in one of those forests, 
and have known all about it. He 
would have said, “Thou, carbon 
gas, floating in the air — thou wilt 
not be destroyed and be useless. 
Thou shalt be put away for tens of 
thousands of years, and shall then 
come forth again to boil the pot ! ” 

W. And the kettle. 

I. And (but you mean, I sup- 
pose, to boil the potatoes in the 
pot. Pots do not require boiling) — 
-and thus to boil the water in the 
steam-engines, and to carry hun- 
dreds of people along the railroads 
or across the ocean. 1 never read 
of anything so strange in a book. 

P. Yes. If a man had made 
such an account by himself, people 
would have said, “It is a fairy 
tale.” But, ah! in God’s great 
“book of nature” there arc 
wonders greater than man can 
invent ; and if we could only 
once j)cep into the secrets of the 
Creator, we should say, “We have 
never known such strange fairy 
tales before.” 

You shall have another “fairy 
tale” to-day, if you like. 

After the sinking of the forests, 
and the formation of the coal 
fields, a new layer of limestone was 
made. Soon after this must have 
begun that immense period of time 
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which we called the sixth day. 
Ah ! there were giants on the 
earth in those days. 

W. Oh, please, papa, let us’ 
learn some talcs about giants. 

P. Well, I have made you a 
picture of one. 9 

IF. May we sec him, papa ? 
Had he black curly hair and a 
beard ? 

P. Dear me, no ! He was 
not a man . If you look, in your 
Bible fbr the beginning of the sixth 
day, you will And that man was 
not yet created, there were only 
the “creeping things” on the earth. 

W. Then they were Reptiles. 
Giant reptiles ! We learned of 
the reptiles in our Natural History 
lesson last week. 

L. And they seem, papa, to have 
been made in their proper order. 

The first animals we heard of 
in the histoiy of the rocks 
were the Badiated Animals. Next 
we find some Molluscous and Ar- 
ticulated Animals, and then uhen 
we come to the Vcrtcbrated Ani- 
mals, we find that the lowest class 
— the Fishes — were made first . 

Ion. Yes. And the class above 
the fishes arc the reptiles. 

IF. But reptiles are such small 
things. Frogs, toads, and lizards. 
The tortoises and boa-constrictors 
are rather large. There arc no 
large reptiles — none that would 
make good giants , except the cro- 
codiles. 

P. And my giant is a sort of 
crocodile — only he is such a 
monster. Here he is! 

Here he is. Thirty feet long ! 
If we could only bring one into 
our house, and lay him along the 
passage, we should want to lay the 
rest of his body along the stairs, 
while his head ifould have to be 
put out of the landing window. 

• 
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W. His tail would peep out I 
under the door. 

L. And perhaps hang down the 
steps. 

, Ion . But it would spoil his tail 
to put it under the door ; it would 
jam it. His head might be out of 
the window^-that would be the best : 
place for it, because he could not 
bite ! 

W. And he would not know 
that we were examining him. I 
should think that they hardly liked 
to look at each other — they must 
have been afraid. 

P. No. These giants, when they 
came, were masters of the wholo 
world. In “the fifth day,” the 
Jishes were the highest animals, 
and were lords over all the others. 
But now, in the sixth day, as the 
air was becoming purer, and the 
land cooler, end fitted for animals 
to live upon — they were obliged to 
submit to this new and superior 
race — the reptiles. 

W. But, papa — our friend the 
giant seems as though ho could 
swim a little — like the other rep- 
tiles. 

P. Yes. God formed them to 
live in the water and land too, 
according to the troublesome and 
unsettled state of the times. 
Think, what a fine pictnre the 
world must have been at the 
beginning of this sixth da}* 
Think, — there were even greater 
giants ! You know how very wide 
the road is at the end of our street 
— it is very wide. 

L . Yes, papa. 

P. Well, then — some of these 
reptiles had bodies which would 
have reached from, one side of the 
road to the other. They were 
more than fifty feet long!' 

Now let us see how these gen- 
tlemen — these nofllemen— • 

PM Say these' barons, papa, 
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P. Yes — how these barons en- 
joyed themselves amongst their 
serfs. In every place that was 
warm, they lived at ease, and were 
the powerful lords of the fishes in 
the sea, as well as the smaller 
animals in the land. What idle 
, days they spent! — sometimes lying 
lazily in the rich green beds of the 
' hot marshy lands — or plunging 
into the pools, or rivers, or seas, 
wherever their fancy might choose 
to take them — with no fear of man 
before their eyes ! 

There were many different sorts. 
In the low and very damp jungles, 
there lay dreaming the round 
heavy turtles. There they lay — 
crawling slowly, or snoring com- 
fortably in the warm corners. 

Others, more active characters, 
came out at evening. They had 
wings something like those of a 
bat! and, looking like immense 
birds — they flew through the air 
pursuing the great dragon flies, 
and insects, just as the small com- 
mon bats do now; — whilst below — 
as it was cooler in the evening time 
— our giant, the Icthyosatjrus, 
and swarms of larger and smaller 
friends, would stir themselves — 
take great voyages across the seas 
to look after their water-subjects — 
or swim about stately, to keep the 
. fishes in awe. 

, Such were some of the commu- 
nity who peopled this world before 
the creation of man — who inha- 
bited the lands, the rivers, the 
seas, the lakes, and the air. 

L. Thank you, papa, for their 
history — but, we have not heard of 
.any. new rocks yet. 

P. No— but Ihave not forgotten ; 
the formation, of rocka had been 
going on all this time. I said that 
after the coal, there was another 
layer of limestdhe. Then another 
layer, called the New Bed Sand- 
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stone Hocks ; — they contained 
not only red sandstone, but lime- 
Btone, and other rocks of blue, 
grey, and red colour, with layers 
of rock-salt, which you have heard* 
of before. All of these are now 
called Hed Sandstone Hocks. 

Above these was formed another 
set of rocks; — these rocks were 
formed of rather larg'*. particles, 
which look something li ice the egg 
or roe of a fish — on this account 
they were called Oolite Rocks. 

Above these oolite rocks was 
formed a layer of Chalk Hocks. 

In the southern part of England, 
in Surrey, and in Kent, there is a 
large range of hills, which arc 
formed of these rocks. They are 
called the chalk hills — and at the 
shores of England — at Dover, and 
Hastings — these hills end suddenly 
in tall white chalk cliffs. 

These were the last of the 
secondary rocks. During the long j 
ages in which the water formed 
these different strata, the giant 
reptiles had been, as I told you, 
the sovereigns of the world ; but 
now they began to decrease in 
number, for they were to give way 
to a superior race of animals. The 
earth had been prepared for them, 
and they were coming to inhabit 
it. You shall hear about them in 
the next lesson. 

W. Where they giants, papa ? 

P. Yes, some of them, — even 
mightier giants than the reptiles. 
But let us remember what rocks 
wc have learned about so far. 

1st, The Primary Rocks. 

2nd, The Transition Rocks, 
containing Slate, and Old lied 
Sandstone. 

3rd, The Secondary Hocks, 
which contained Mountain Lime- 
stone Rocks — Coal Beds — New 
Red Sandstone — * Oolite Rock&r- 
and Chalk Rocks. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

TRIANGLES. 

P. What do you say to this 
Triangle, Ion? I)o you think you 
could draw it in perspective? 

Ion. Do you 
mean — make 
a side view , 

I Tk 

Ion. Then I 
don’t think 
that I * could 
very well. 

P. You can draw a square in 
perspective, can you not? 

Jon. Yes — easily. 

P. Then it is just as easy to 
draw the triangle. You can sec 
at once if I place it inside the 
square. 

IV. There are three triangles 




in it, for 
each “ out- 
side piece” is 
a triangle — 
a scalene tri- 
angle. 

Ion. So it 
is. And if 
you join the 
two together 
in this way — look! Then you get 
a parallelogram out of 
it. What do you say 
to that? 

W. I’ll tell you what 
you may say. Say that 
a square is a tiling — 
no, a figure — which 
consists of a triangle 
and a parallelogram. 

P. And you may say, too, that 
you arc making too much “ talk.” 
Please to 'pay attention to my 
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square. Here is a side 
Nv view, which is drawn 
n, in perspective. And, 
now that the square is 
divided, you may scc ( 
how easy it will be to ' 
make a side view of 
the triangle. Who will 
draw it ? r 
Ion . I will, papa, if 
you please. Will you 
let me ? There ! 

P. That is correct. We wiU 




\ now make a drawing 

"v. with a side view' of a 
A \ triangle in it, for an 
/ \ example. 

/ \ L. Wc will all re- 
/ \ member, papa — 

/ \ P. Then here is the 

/ \ drawing for you to 

( \ copy — (1 ?ce Cut at foot 

\ of the preceding page .) 

I w'ill now turn the 
view round, so that you may draw 
the side view of the triangle. 

Hero- is the drawing of the side 
view. The point of sight is, you sec, 
at the farther end of the wall. You 
had better copy both of these 
drawings very carefully — and when 
you huve finished them, you shall 
draw the house from a new posi- 
tion. 
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HONESTY. 

THE TWO f MEN OF BUSINESS 

, (Continued), 

“Well, Wilson!” said Mr. Sand- 
ford, in the course of the day, “ if 
you really will not do anything with 
that business, I will see Richardson 
myself. I should like to give him 
as the rent of his land, just what I 
should expect if I were in his 
place, — say one hundred a-ycar.” 

Accordingly, that same evening, 
Mr. Sandford rode over to Thor- 
Icy. He found the old man at 
’ work in his garden, so busily 
engaged in digging up potatoes, 
that he scarcely paused to look up, 
or return his salutation. “My 
partner was here this morning, Mr. 
Richardson, 11 said that gentleman, 
“ speaking to you about a piece of 
land of yours ; and I understand 
you partly made an agreement 
with him to let us have a lease of 
it at a rent of fifty pounds a- 
ycar?” 

“Why, yes,” replied he, “you 
ar’na far wrong ; there was some- 
thing o’ the kind talked on atween 
us.*' 

* “Well,” said Mr. Sandford, 
“perhaps you do not quite under- 
stand for what purpose we want 
that field of yours, and arc not 
aware of its value to persons in our 
business?” 

“ No, sir.” 

‘ “Well, then, I’ll tell you. It is 
worth much more to us than fifty 
pounds a-year ; and I have come 
to see you this evening, to make 
what I consider a fair proposal for 
both parties. If you are willing to 


accept one hundred a-year for it, I 
shall be glad to have a lease of the 
land upofi such terms, as it lies 
near to one of my pits ; but farther 
than this I am not prepared to go.” 

The old man paused from his 
digging, and looking up at Mr. 
Sandford with an admiring twinkle 
in his eye, said, “ I’ve always hcerd 
say, sir, as you was a rightdown 
good un’ ; an’ now I believe it. You 
see, sir, I cou’na say as I under- 
stand much about the vally of coal 
an’ such like ; but I seed as Mester 
Wilson were mighty anxious to get 
the field; an’ at after he were 
gone, I burned it over i* my mind, 
an’ I thought, as he seemed so wil- 
lin’ to give fifty pounds, which is 
above the real vally of the land, as 
land, he might be willing to go a 
little further, if I hung back like. 
Just as I were thinking i’ this ways, 
up comes Mester Morton, an', says 
he, ‘ I lieerd as you was wanting 
to sell that bit o’ ground o* yours 
as jines up to Mester Sandford’s 
coal-pit.* So, says I, I rather 
think you hcerd wrong, sir; for I 
wasna thinking of selling it at all. 
‘Oh,* says he, ‘perhaps it was 
letting it, then, you was thinking 
of? It cou’na be of much use to 
you ; an’ I dare say you would make 
more by it that way; now,*fposc I 
was inclined to make a bargain 
with you, what would you let it me 
for?* Why, says I, I’ve partly 
promised it, you see, to Mester 
Wilson for fifty pounds a-ycar: an* 
then he fires up, and says, 4 Well, 
what an imposition; it's.downriglit 
disgraceful ; yoj mustn’t accept it, 
Master Richardson. I’m willin’ 
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give you seventy, or even eighty ; 
so you’ll consider my offer, an' let 
me know what you decide on to- 
morrow;* an* with that he rode 
away. But you sec, sir, I didna 
like Mestcr Morton’s offer no bet- 
ter than Mestcr Wilson’s ; for I 
thought they was both ‘ birds of a 
feather.* I wasna quite so soft ns 
they thought me. Bu t, sir, I think 
you are honest (no offence); for 
you tell me what you want the 
land for, an’ make an offer you’re 
willin* to stick by; an’ so, sir, you 
shall have it, that you shall, even 
if they offer me u hundred and 
fifty; an’ you may send a lawyer 
to draw out the lease as soon as 
you like.” 

“Very well; then I may consider 
th e matter settled ? The lease sh all 
be drawn out as quickly as pos- 
sible, and will, I hope, be ready for 
your signature in a few days.” So 
saying, and wishing the old man 
good evening, Mr. Sandford turned 
towards home. Richardson stood 
for some minutes looking after him, 
spade in hand, then calling to a 
neighbour who happened to be 
passing by, be said, “I say, John, 
do’st know who that gentleman is 
there upo* the brown hoss?” 

“ No,** replied his friend, “ I 
canna say as I do.** 

“Well, then, I’ll tell thee; it’s 
the honestest man i’ Stockton, let 
the other be who he will ; an* that’s 
Mestcr Sandford. He’s put fifty 
pounds a-year in my pocket ; an’, 
please Qpd, he shanna lose by it i’ 
the end; for I’ll leave him all I 
leave when I*m dead ; and it’s not 
so little, for I’ve naither kith nor 
kin, an* it’ll do some good that 
way, more than I shall ever do 
with it, I doubt ; for they say as 
lie’s as open-handed an’ kind- 
hearted to the poor, as he’s honest 
*nd straightforrard .' 9 In the mean- 
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time, Mr. Sandford rode home, 
ignorant of Richardson’s benevolent 
intentions towards him. Though 
in the course of a few days what 
had been said was repeated to him, 
it was no sooner heard than for- 
gotten, and, in the press of busi- 
ness, the whole affair passed from 
his mind. A short time after this 
event, it became known" in Stockton 
that Messrs. Sandford and Wilson' 
were about to dissolve partnership. 
No one was surprised ; the only 
thing people wondered at was, how 
two persons, differing so much in 
their manner of conducting busi- 
ness, should have continued to- 
gether fof so long a time. 

It was on a bleak and gusty 
i morning in early spring, that Mr. 
Sandford's family was assembled 
in the comfortable breakfast-room; 
the table ready spread. The time- 
piece told the hour of half-'pnet 
nine, and several little faces were 
beginning to look anxious for 
breakfast, and many were the 
exclamations of — “ Mamma, what 
can papa be doing ?” “ I wonder 
where he is; surely he cannot be 
very hungry.” And the eldest 
boy bad just given it as his opinion 
that they had better not wait any 
longer, when the well-known foot- 
step was heard. The umbrella 
placed on the stand, the hat on its 
peg, the breakfast - room door 
opened, and Mr. Sandford made 
his appearance, looking even more 
good-humoured than usual, while 
a half-suppressed smile lurked 
about the comers of his mouth. 
The children rushed forward to 
meet him, and Mrs. Sandford rang 
the bell for the long-expected 
breakfast. 

As soon as all were seated, and 
their various wants supplied, Mr. 
Sandford said, “ Well, my dears, 
I suppose you wonder what has 
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made me so late this morning ? ” 
A very general look of assent was 
the result of this inquiry. Mr. 
Sandford proceeded — “ A singular 
and most unexpected circumstance 
has happened to me. John Simp* 
son and William Wood came to 
my counting-house this morning, 
and said if T were at leisure they 
Vi shed to speak to me on business 
of consequence. Their looks were 
- so full of importance, that I could 
not refuse. They then told me 
that old Richardson, the man from 
whom I have rented that field 
containing the valuable stratum of 
coal for so many years, is , dead, 
and has left me all liis property, 
except a small sum to each of. 
themselves as executors. After 
enjoying my surprise, they brought 
to my recollection what John had 
told me of the old man’s inten- 
tions when I first agreed to take 
his field upon a lease. J thought 
• nothing of it at the time,*and I do 
not think it has ever entered my 
head since. 

“I was much amused, as I came 
along, to sec what an excitement 
this news has caused. One after 
another rushed breathless out of 
their houses, with a 4 Sir, do you 
know old Richardson’s dead, and 
has left you all his money?’ One 
man was actually at the trouble of 
running a considerable distance to 


overtake me, in order to give me 
this wonderful information. The 
property, of course, is not large, 
though much more than he was 
supposed to possess. Still, I shall 
value it very much— because I can 
show it to *Mr. Wilson, or to any 
one else, and say, — Here is a proof 
of the tfuth of my principles — 1 
4 It is not only the best course, but 
it always answers best, to do as ^ 
you would be done by, and to be , 
thoroughly honest .’ So, now I 

think }"ou cannot wonder at my 
bejng so late for breakfast; eh, 
little Mary?’ ‘No, indeed, papa; 
and I think that old man was very 
wise to give you all his money.* 
This remark caused - a general 
laugh, Hut many others agreed 
Avitli little Mary. They knew 
that he would use this money, 
not for, himself, hut for the 
poor — and since then, hundreds 
have had reason to bless the old 
man’s legacy. 

P. Now, Willie, what may you 
learn from this ? 

II r . I may learn that if I should 
ever grow up to be a man of busi- 
ness, I must try and be as honest 
as I can. 

P. And you may remember the 
rule that Mr. Sandford gave to 
Mr. Wilson, — An honest man of - 
business will not take advantage of 
any one's ignorance . 


nUMIJJTY. 

The bird that soars on highest wing, 

Jluilds on the ground her lowly nest; ■ 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 

Sings in the shade when all things rest : 

In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 

The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 

In deepest adoration hends; 

The weight of glory hows him down, 

Then most, when most his soul ascends : 

Nearest, the throne itself must bo • 

The footstool of h u m Hit go — jam e s Montgomery. I K 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

TIIE CLASS MAMMALS. TRINCIPLES 
OF CLASSIFICATION. 

M. Let us look back once more. 

The kingdom of nature 
May be divided into 
The Animal — Vegetable — and 
Mineral Kingdoms. 

Tiie animal kingdom 
May be divided into 
The Vertebrated — the Articulated 
— the Molluscous — and the lla- 
diated Sub-kingdoms. 

The vertebrated sub-kingdom 
May he divided into the four classes , 
Mammals — Birds — llcptilcs — and 
fishes. 

Tiie class Mammals 
May be divided into — 

L. Ah! we do not know any- 
thing about that. 

M. Then “that” we will talk 
about to-day. Let us look at the 
class of Mammals we made last 
week, and see whether they seem 
to require arranging. 

Lion, Bat, 

Camcleopard, Elephant, 

Mole, Hedgehog, 

Whale, Hippopotamus, 

Mouse, Cow, 

Horse, Pig. 

Boy, 

Ion. Yes, mamma, they do not 
seem to be much alike. A boy is 
not like a bat. 

W. And a camcleopard has a 
shape different from the mole’s, 
.at the sime time it is rather 
larger. 

L. So, too, the hippopotamus is 
a different-looking Mammal from 
the hedgehog. But when we make 
the divisions what arc 'vyc to call 
them — Subclasses ? 

M. No. Orders . The Animal 
Kingdom is dividejl into sub- 
Jdngdc/it — a sub-kingdom is di- 


vided into classes — and a class is 
divided into orders. 

W. And how is an order 
divided? 

M. Ah, that is not a proper 
question. We shall find that out 
in the proper time. But liow arc 
we to arrange this elaSi Mammals 
into orders? 

Ion . We cannot tell yet, mamma. 
We arrange the Vertebrated 
Animals according to their limbs 
— blood -j- covering — and ' their 
young. But all these animals have 
four limbs, warm blood, and so on. 
So I suppose we cannot arrange 
them according to these four 
points? 

M. We shall see. Let us stop 
a minute and think. It is very 
important that you should find out 
what is the proper and natural 
way to arrange them. 

)V. I suppose that hv natural 
you mean the way in which God 
has arranged them. 

M. Yes. W e will talk about that 
by-and-byc. You know that to 
arrange these Mammals into orders 
we must find out some fresh points 
in which a certain number of them 
may be alike. You understand 
that, I suppose. 

W. Yes, I should think that we 
all understand that, mamma ; but 
the question is, T suppose, which 
parts of the animals are we to 
notice. 

M. Yes ; that is the question — 
they may be alike in so many dif- 
ferent ways, you know. Many of 
them are alike in colour. Put all 
the brown ones in a row, and then 
the black ones, then a row of white 
ones, or spotted ones — just as 
Bonaparte with his soldiers made 
one regiment with red coats, and 
another with blue coats — arrange 
them according to their colour. 
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W. All ! but then, now I think 
about it, wc should make some 
very curious classes. For in- 
stance — 

Ion . No. I’ll give you an in*- 
stance. The white bear, the white 
I mouse, and the white sheep — they 
| would be i« the white class, 
j . L. Or we should put together 
j the black bison, the black bat, or 
i the brown- horse, and the brown 
j squirrel. 

; M\ That would never do — so 
1 you can tell at once, by fheir being 
i so different, that they were not 
! intended to be arranged thus. 

| Jon. Ah! I’ll tell you somc- 
! thing — you may arrange them 
I according to tlicir size — that is it 
! good thought — and then you would 
have — 

lV r . No! — You gave me an in- 
stance last time,— just let me give 
you one — and then you would 
have — now listen! — then^vou would 
have the wolf— and the sheep! — 
the lion — and the deer!— the cat 
— and the rabbit!— and after that 
; — that is, after they had been 
i placed together for a day or two, 
you would have — half of them ! — 
for the one half would have been 
eaten up by their class mates. 

! And then, as mamma said just 
now, we could tell by their being 
so different that they were not 
i intended to be arranged so. 

M. Yes. And you might try 
many other ways of arranging (for 
there are many other differences), 
but none of them might be right. 

You might arrange them ac- 
cording to the similitude* in their 
tails, or the resemblance in the 
initials of their names — first, order 
| A, ape, armadillo, ass, ant-eater — 
then, order B — order C— and so 


* Similitude— initials. See note, 

page 329. 


on. Or, you might make orders 
just as they make classes in school. 
Those who understand best, in 
the 1st class — those who arc rather 
foolish, in the 4th class — and those 
who are perfectly stupid and can- 
not read at all, in the hast class. 

L. Tjjhen, in that class they 
would all go — and we should be 
no better off than before — except 
that, wc should get rid of mankind 
— they would be in the 1st class. 

But, dear mamma, bow are we 
to arrange them? lvhat is the use 
of telling us how they must not bo 
arranged? 

M. A great deal of “use” — I 
want to show you how many mis- 
takes wc may make, and bow care- 
ful wc must be to find the proper 
way. Men have been a long time 
■finding out the natural way oi 
arranging animals. 1 have some 
books, where they arc arranged in 
a very curious manner, which men 
say now is “ quite wrong.” 

Then, I suppose that the natural 
way — the way in which God has 
arranged them — is the proper way, 
mamma? Of course, that must be 
the best way — but then, bow are 
men to find that out? God lias not 
told them, I suppose. 

M. By thinking — God tells us 
many things when wc think. 
Suppose that wc set to work and 
think, ourselves. The elephant, the 
boy, the bat, and others arc very 
different. Now, the question is — 
What can be the rcaso^ of these 
differences? — There is no doubt 
that the all-wise Creator had a 
reason for every little difference 
you see in these animals — in their 
shape, or colour, or size. Wc shall 
never find out all His reasons — 
but, as we want to arrange the 
animals according to His plan, we 
must trv t& discover some of" 
•them. Let us begin — 
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You are made to think; — but 
the lower animals, one might 
sometimes think, if we did not 
know liow useful they are to man, 
that they were made on purpose to 
eat. When a sheep awakes in the 
morning it begins to cat, and 
continues eating grass an$ chewing 
the cud all day long — that is all it 
seems to live for. 

Now, think again. Not only the 
sheep, but all the other Mammals, 
eat , and how many of them must 
there be in this world! Think of the 
Mammals on the mountains, plains, 
deserts, trees, and rivers, — and 
that every morning when the old 
sunrises with his yellow light, these 
thousands, and thousands of Mam- 
mals rise with him. They all 
wake up to be fed— and, when 
the sun goes down in the even- 
ing, other Mammals come out for 
their food also. And all these 
j animals expect to be fed every 
i day. Now, who will find the food 
| for them? 

j L. God will, mamma. 

I M. Suppose, then, that God were 
' to say, “They shall all be fed alike.” 

! “ Grass is a very good food — the 
| sheep like it — they shall all cat 
I grass.” 

i W. Oh, the world couldn’t grow 
l enough grass, mamma! — unless 
I more fields were made ; and then 
j there would not be enough, it 
• would soon be all gone, 
j M. Or, if they were all to be 
| fed on injects, just as the mole is. 

I Ion. Then of course there would 
not be enough. I wonder how 
many flies the lion would cat for 
dinner, or whether he would claw 
them up singly-— perhaps he would 
prefer them hashed 1 
M. Or, if they were all made to 
live on animal food? 

L. Then, they ^ould soon eat 
each other up — at least, all except 
342 


one, the last one. I wonder what 
that one would do ! 

W. Why, it would eat itself, of 
course. 

r Ion. No, it would not like to do 
that. No—no — I’ll tell you what 
it would do ; — it would make young 
ones and eat them.* * 

M. No, Ion, that would not do. 

It appears clearly to me that if 
they were all fed on the same food, 
they would soon be starved. So, 
we find that the Creator who lias 
made them, and undertakes to feed j 
them, gives them different food. | 
Some feed on grass and herbs. | 

W. Some, mamma, on flesh. j 
' Ij. Some on insects. j 

Ion. Some on fruits of trees and 1 
nuts. | 

L. And some (such as the clc- ; 

pliant, the giraffe, and others) ! 
eat the young leaves and twigs of j 
the trees. ; 

IK While some animals will cat 
all kinds of food. 

M. Let us remember these 
tilings, then : — 

1st, Food seems to he one of the | 
principal objects for which they i 
live. I 

2ndly, They have different kinds i 
of food. 

3rdly, As they cat such differ- 
ent kinds of food, they have to 
procure their foods from different 
places. A monkey, for instance, 
has to procure its food on the 
trees — while a cow grazes on the 
land. Suppose the order of things 


•The author begs to apologize for 
some of these unseemly remarks, by 
saying that they, as well as many 
others in the book, aro the actual ex- 
pressions of tho children to whom these 
lessons have been given in school, 
lie does not, therefore, » like to erase 
them, even though they may not be 
“quite proper.” 
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to be changed suddenly, and the L. The Whale, who eats fishes 
cow has to get her food upon the in the water, has fins. 
trees. W. The Dog, who runs after 

L. She could not, mamma, animals on land, has paws. 
because she has no hands to grasyj 31. The Mole, who grubs and 
the branches — she could not hold digs for worms under the earth, 
on with her hoofs. lias extremities, something like 

31. Then let a dog come and shovels , <jr scoops. 

•seek his food there. L. And, mamma, the Bat, who 

W. But he could not climb — flics about for insects above the 
' lie has only paws. earth, has wings. 

I M. Then suppose the Mammals Jon. And the Monkey, who climbs 

i called whales were to take the for the fruits on the trees, has hands. 
monkey’s place. * 31. And when von begin by 

L. They could not get up— they noticing even the difference only 
have onl yfns to move with. in one part, in their limbs — when 

31. Then suppose a lion were to you sec that while the cow and 
come, he would say, “/ can live i others have hoofs , others have 
: in the monkey’s place!” II® fns, paws, “scoops” icings, and 
j would climb up the cocoa-nut hands, — then you can say — “I 
; trees, and seize the large cocoa- think I see now the reason of these 
■ nuts with his claws — but, then, , differences.” 

| poor fellow, when lie put them to IF. Yes— Let me say it, mamma, 

! his mouth, he could not crack please — 

I them. lie would fin^ that his God has given them different kinds 

! teeth are made long and pointed, of food — therefore he has made a dif- 
! and very sharp for tearing and ferenre in their limbs , that they mag 
; cutting animals’ flesh. procure this food. 

So lie would say to the first 3f. And there are many more 
i monkey he inct up there grinning differences in their other parts, 
| at him, “I say, friend, this won’t which we will try and find out 
; do, for I cannot get on. I And the reason for next week. 

| that wc are not only different in L. Yes; and 1 suppose that there 
our limbs , with which we get our are differences in the teeth with 
! food, but wc have different teeth which they cat their food. If we 
! lor eating our food. So I’ll wish could only find out the reasons for 
you good day.” all the differences, how much easier 

No! let every animal he in its it would he to make them into 
proper place, then you will begin classes! 

to see why there arc these strange 31. Arid it would he very plea- 
differences in their parts. sant, too. It is plcasflnt to find 

The Cow, who cats the grass on out the reason for anything, espe- 
the land, has hoofs. dally of anything made by God. 
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THE NOKMAN KINGS. 

WILLIAM TIIE CONQUEROR. 

P. Yes. The feudal s.jtem 
decreased the power of the people, 
and increased the power of the 
king. 

And William took cate to use 
this power for himself. 

After giving land to the 700 of 
liis followers — hear how much he 
had for his own share ! He had 
“ one thousand— four hundred — and 
twenty two estates — br:ides farms 
and lands in Middlesex and Shrop- 
shire!” From these lands, and 
other sources, he gained a revenue 
every year so large, that if we 
were to - -t down its value in 
sovereigns, it would come to 
twelve hundred thousand pounds. 

W. That is more than million 
pounds, papa! ' 

P. Yes, and then with one 
pound you could go to a shop and 
purchase nearly ten times as much 
as you can now — so think again, 
his income would now be worth 
more than ten millions pounds 
a-yeak! Wc may therefore be- 
lieve that “ there never had be ,n 
in any age, or nation, any prince, 
or any emperor, whose riches ami 
power could be comp, .-cd to that 
of William the Conqueror.” 

What would the people sa / to 
their conqueror now ? 

Jon, They would say he was 
venr rich! 

P. Awl powerful too. They 
would whisper, “g. eat and mighty 
king!” 

You would have thought him a 
mighty king — for he must have 
been a strong and heavy-handed 
man to keep down those active and 
restless barons. Yes — he was like 
some tall mountain which, as I 
said in our Geology lesson, th£ 


active fire from beneath hr J 1 
raised up on the earth. These 
mountains, you 'ay remember, 
were soft and y ling when they . 
'were being made, but, afterwards, 
they became cold and heavy stone 
pressing down on the fire that ha 
raised them up. So &id William 

But, you rein cm 1 -r, sometimes 
the fire “would not stand it!” 
Sometimes giving a rdstlcss roar, 
it would make efforts to ris 
again, apd in the great lr 
quakes would give the old re- 
tain many a shake. 

And so it was with the lica 
handed William, lie had take 
f away the liberty of the Saxo- 
but he could not take awuy tl 
love of liberty! The fire \va 
within, and all through his rcigt 
it gave him “ many a shake.” 

Not only did the people jp 
the dreadful conspiracy I told % 
of— but, Again and again, be ha 
to march against and conquer the 
different towns before he could 
quite establish the feudal system. 

The .ljAKonh, too, were restless 
ficiy spirits, and, once or twice 
those who were not satisfied with 
then ’■‘nds, rose up in arir 
aga’nst him — but these W’U 
cone crcd. 

Malcolm, King of Scotlanu, | 
whom AVilliam had once defeated, / 
ru&e, ag .n, and attempted to seize j 
*>art of his kingdom at the nortf 
- jut him, too, William con 
quered. At the same time he. 
built Newcastle, for the protection 
of the people. 

Canute, too, a king of Den- 
mark threatened to invade Eng- 
land; and prepared a large fleet 
of ships, to see if he could not 
give this conqueror a shake; 
but William, with his» mouey and 
by other means, caused Canute*® 
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soldiers to rebel — so him also 
I W : 1; am conquered. 

!* ‘S son, Kouert, alas ! rebelled 
| inst him, and fought to gain 
r ‘siatlier’s Di :edoir of Normandy. « 
| one battle this foolish son 
almost killed his own father! — 

I but at last, ljpn. also William con- 
i qnered. 

William Md a half-brother 
called Ouo, Jthc Bishop of Bayeux, 
vho rebelled against him. Odo 
luu gathered so much riches, that 
he thought he would us <? them in 
i purchasing the Popedom. He 
would go and be Pope! So, once 
when William happened to be 
abse i)i Normandy, Odo went- 
seer uy to the Isle of Wight, 
and fitting out a vessel, lie 
loaded it with immense treasures, 
which lie intended to take to Italy. 
"While, however, he was being 
detained by contrary winds, Wil- 
• liain heard of this, and Returned 
to prevent such great wealth 
being taken from his 'ominions. 

Just as his brother was stepping 
on board ship, William ordered 
, him to be made prisoner; and it 
is said that tlie attendants being 
liquid to seize such a lioly man as a 
bishop, William arrested him with 
his o (vn hands. 

Pope Gregory directly sent a mes- 
s t William that lie was to let 
1 ro because be belonged to the 
C r t h— but, William sent bac\ 

wc that he seized him not as a 
hi , but as the Karl of Kent , 
a ' at he meant to keep him. 
Sl .^withstanding all the angry 
threats and remonstrances of the 
| ' powerful Pope, William did keep 
! him. lie sent Odo as a prisoner 
; to Normandy ; and kept him in 
custody till the end of his reign, 
tp <is — him also William conquered. 
\ W. And 1 Suppose he kept all 
K'ose treasures for himself. 


P. Very likely. Although the 
Pope would try to prevent him. 
But he did not care for the Pope — 
not he ! Unlike the kings before 
, him, the Church had not been able 
to interfere with his government. 
He was a very good Catholic, but 
then he wgs the king of 700 barons ! 

Of the names of these 700 
barons, and tlicir estates, he made 
a list, — with an account of all the 
lands, except the abbey lands, and 
those of the priests, who refused to 
give m any account. This list 
was written in a large vellum book, 
called “ The Doomsday Book,” which 
is still preserved in the Exchequer, 
« in two volumes. The first volume 
• has 382 double pages — and the 
second 450 double pages; and I 
dare say lie thought them “ plea- 
mnt pages,” as he read them over, 
and counted up tlie number of 
great and powerful men wlio 
served him ! 

So, no wonder men called him 
“great and mighty king.” They 
had tried to shake him, but liis 
heavy hand had conquered them 
all. All people now obeyed him. 
1 have rend in some history book 
that, to show lie was their rightful 
lord, lie summoned a meeting of 
the nobles to do liim homage for 
their lands. Think of that great 
meeting. IIow many hundreds of 
nicsc splendid barons, proud and 
haughty looking characters, fol- 
lowed by tlicir trains of knights and 
yeomen, must have met together! 
Perhaps it was at Winchester, for 
I forget where, in sonic great hall, 
where they all stood round their 
Conqueror. And then these dark- 
faced, crop-haircd warriors bowed 
down to William, kissed his hand, 
and swore fealty to him as tlicir 
king. 

Now, what w^mld you have said 
ifyou had been there? 


! 


i 
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j W. I would have said, “ Great 
| and Mighty Conqueror!” just 
; as the others did. 

Jon. So would I, papa. 

P. And yet, do you know lie 
was a vciy poor conqueror, after 
all! 

L. What , papa? *» 

P. A very poor conqueror. 

' W. But he had ten millions a- 
vcai ! 

! P. And yet if you had known 
i him well, you would Lave said, 

| “ Poor follow /” 

Hear what I say — 
j I'oor fellow — j>oor fellow — poor 
! fellow ; for all his riches were outside 
! him! There were no riches within 
him — in the man himself. Indeed 
he had no riches at all — for lie 
| had not gained happiness, and 
j only those things are riches which 
i make the heart glad. 

Jon. Oh ! 

| W. But, when he had the ten 
j millions a-ycar — did not that make 
j him rich? 

P. No — it only made him poor. 
And I’ll show you how. 

In his mind was working a selfish 
desire to be above all other men, 
which is called ambition. When a 
man has ambition, his mind feels 
very hungry ; but, as long as lie is 
; working hard to get riches, and 
I power to satisfy that desire, he 
: feels a certain pleasure, called the 
pleasure of getting. 

W. Something like that we feel 
when We arc eating? 

P. Yes, something like that. 
But, when he had got all this 
greatness and gold, he could not 
have the “pleasure of getting,” 
any longer ; and yet he had that 
desire within him still — it was not 
satisfied; -and it made him misera- 
ble. « 

W. Ah! then, of coursej it 
made him poor. How curious !— 
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for so much money to make a man 
poor. But, the gold itself, papa! 
and the power, would not that 
make him happy? 

P. Oh! dear no! — the gold could 
not satisfy him. It could not 
bring happiness. , Happiness can- 
not he made of any mineral that is 
dug out of the earth. 

The pleasure of having any- 
thing is very small — there is more I 
pleasure in getting it; but the ! 
greatest and the lasting pleasure 
is the pleasure of giving. Do you , 
understand that? j 

Ton. Yes, yes. papa! I have often I 
had that pleasure ; so, in that way, \ 
the Conqueror might have made j 
verv great pleasure with his gold. ! 

P. Ah, yes. If he had only j 
known that riches cannot be made j 
of gold, but with gold, then, that | 
ambition within him, that hungry 1 
feeling, would have been stilled. I 
Y'cs p lie never learned what I | 
have told you before, that wc get r 
real riches from what we give — not j 
from what we take. And he spent J 
all his life in talcing from others, j 
poor fellow ! j 

Listen to what happened to him. I 
Ilis spirit of ambition was now t 
very strong, and xcry restless. | 
Yet lie could not satisfy it. So, \ 
as there were no others to be con- i 
quered — it began to conquer him. j 
He was driven all day to seek i 
new pleasure, to quiet that nest- 
less spirit. He would seek plea- 
sure in hunting the wild animals 
in the country ; hut then, so that 
lie might have this pleasure to him- 
self, he acted unjustly. He cared 
more for the deer than the people 
lie governed. Before — any poor 
man might catch the animals in 
the woods, but now he made a law 
that no one shoul/l hunt in his 
forests. It is said that * he loved 

the wild deer as if he had been 
* 




their father !” and ordered, that 
“whosoever should slay hart or 
hind, him should man blind.” So 
.the killing of a deer, a boar, or 
even a hare, was punished with 
the Iocs of an eye. This was part 
of what lie called liis Forest 
Laws. • 

•He then did a much worse 
thing. Not being content with 
his large fofests in all parts of 
England, he determined to June 
one nehr his residence ^t Win- 
chester. lie therefore ordered 
thirty miles of country to he laid 
waste— he pulled down and burnt 
the houses, abbeys, and thirty-six 
churches— turning out the people 
to go where they could, without 
any payment, for their dreadful 
loss. On this land he planted 
what is still called the New Forest. 

Ambition, I told you, is made 
of selfishness. Oh, how dreadfully 
this selfishness worked! He could 
have no pleasure in his castle at 
home. His sons would not love 
him— they were disobedient and 
rebellious; his wise and beautiful 
wife, Matilda — her heart was 
broken. She felt that 

“ Glory built on selfish principles is 
shame and guilt,” 

and died. 

Two years after this he went to 
Normandy, to punish some nobles 
wl/o had rebelled. Being taken 
ill here, the King of France, who 
heard of it, made some rude re- 
mark about his lying in bed with a 


big belly — for he was becoming 
stout. William could not bear 
this, it hurt his selfishness, which 
turned round upon him, and tor- 
•mented him into a state of fierce 
anger. He sent back word that 
he would soon set the kingdom of 
France in«a flame. His evil pas- 
sions drove him on, and in a rage 
lie took the town of Mantc, and 
burned it to the ground. As lie 
stood looking at the flames, his 
horse plunging into some hot ashes, 
starred and threw him off liis 
saddle, so that he received a violent 
bruis*o, of which he soon after died. 
This happened near Iiouen, in Nor- 
* mainly, in the year 1087, when lie 
Vas sixty-three years old. 

Tims ended the Conqueror, nc 
died when lie was burning a city. 
Poor king; perhaps lie had nc\or 
had either happiness or riches. 
His had passions always made him 
want something ; hut, as he could 
not satisfy them, the Conqueror 
became their slave. 

I could tell you how they tor- 
mented him as lie died, but that 
is enough. So much was he hated, 
that, at his funeral in Caen, a 
man forbade the burial of his 
body. “ That very spot,” he cried, 
“is the site of my father’s house. 
I summon the departed soul to 
answer to God for his crimes.” 
And the man would not allow him 
six feet of ground to rest in, until 
its value was paid. 

Was lie not “ a poor Con- 
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22nd Week. 


THURSDAY. 


Object Lesson. 


THE KNIFE AND FORK. 

W. How arc wc to make a 
lesson on a knife, mamma? 

M. Wc will make two lessons,* 
if you like. 

Ilcgiu l»y observing nnil de- 
scribing it. 

W. J don’t understand, mamma. 

JJ/. I will tell you. When you 
cihsenc it you are to use your 
i “.senses” — \ou know what tliev 
j are i 

\ \V. Yes— my eyes, and nose, 

organs of touch, and so on. 

M. With these you arc to notice 
1 the knife, and keep on noticing* 
1 slowly and carefully, until you gef, 

« an idea of it in your mind — so 
! that, you can see it with your eyes 
' shut. Not with your senses, but 
| with your mind’s c\e. 

! Jon. 1 have often done that, 

| mamma. Yesterday morning. 

! when — 

M. No, never mind that. Listen. 
If, Willie, you go on observing 
that knife with the eye of your 
body until you can see it with the 
eye of your mind — you are then 
1 said to have a perception of it. 

1 Jon. Arid he must do that, mam- 
ma, before he can describe it, I 
suppose — because how can his 
mind describe a thing, if it cannot 
| see it. 

, M. I will talk to you about 
! K describing ." 

When you d (‘scribe, it is your 
, niinu'f turn to work. Your mind 
j looks at the perception which your 
! senses have given it, anti when it 
I sees the thing quite clearly, it finds 
a number of words, and puts them 
together to make an account of it. 

Jon. Where docs it keep the 
words, mamma? 

M. In a plac« called the me- 
mory. I told you once before, that 


this memory is like a cupboard, 
where all your words and ideas 
are put away. 

Do you remember mv telling* 
a ou of the verves, and tliat you 
had nerves from your brain to all 
parts of your body? 

L. I think you aid, mamma. 
You said there are not only ! 
nerves to the brain, hut nerves ! 
Jiotn the brain to the other parts. 
The brain uses them to make the 
other parts move. 

ll r . Ah! 1 remember. j 

M. Yes. Your mind has nerves 1 

to all part* — to your eyes, nose, | 
mouth, and tongue. So. when it j 
has found the proper words to 
give an account of that knife, it | 
will send down a message to your ( 
tongue •* to move,” and it will keep j 
on mo\iug your tongue until it ■ 
has made it say all the words it i 
had thought of. | 

ir/Js that the way I describe? 

1 get an idea?// through m\ senses; 

— and. then, get it out through my 
mouth ? ' 

M. Yes. And when it receives 
the idea from your senses it is said 
to have a perception ; hut when it i 
puts the idea into word.", and gives t 
it back again, it is said to form a 
conception. 1 

W. llow curious, mamma — and * 
can 1 do that? 

M. Yes. You arc ulwnys dping 
it. You will do it now* when you 
“obsenc and describe” this knife. 
Here is Jane. , 

Jane. Please, mnm, here‘s 
that boy come from the Printers, r 
and says that as master has ! 
wrote — 

IV. No, say has written. 

Jane. Has writ a double History 
lesson this week— lie can’t print 
no more Object leSson. 

M. Oh! 



22nd Week. FRIDAY. English Geography. 


I TIIE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
; ENGLAND. 

j. DURHAM. 

| Dear Children, — 

Let me see. 1 was telling you, in 
| my last letten the account which 
! that gentleman at the inn had 

* given to me about Durham. 

lie said, you may remember, 
that some monks lived at Lindis- 
fame, taking care of the body of 
St. Cuthbert, the great sainfcof the 

• north. I think I told you, too, that 
j when the Danes came to England, 
j they knew that the^e monks would 

be likely to have riches, and that 
I they attacked them. 

| “ Well, sir,” said this gentleman, 

“the monks fled, taking with them 
their silver and gold, and the body 
, of their beloved St. Cuthbert. 

They shifted about from place to 
. place with their precious charge, 
until at last they discovered ft very 
I high rocky piece of land on the 
river W car, which was nearly an 
i island — and was overgrown with a 
| thick forest. Here they hid them- 
selves, and with the osiers which 
| grew' near the river, they made a 
I tabernacle of wicker w ork lor their 
saint’s body to rest in. 

“ In the course of time, as the 
Danes departed, many people came 
to pray at the grave of St. Cuth- 
bert — and a church of stone was 
, built* over it. The monkf said 
that they knew they were to build 
it there, because the body, directly 
it was put down, stuck fast to the 
ground, and could not be moved, — 
which was a great miracle. The 
trees were gradually cut down, 
and houses built round the church 
— this is said to have been the 
beginning of the city of .Durham. 

“The Saxon •word for hill, is 
I dun; and for island, holme — so the 


place was called Dun-holme, until 
by degrees its name was changed 
into Durham.” 

IV. I wonder who St. Cuthbert 
Vas. 

Jon. I can tell you, Willie. I 
have asked papa. St. Cuthbert 
was a mail Ttho did some strange 
things to make himself holy, just 
as St. Diinstan did. He used to 
wear an iron shirt day and night. 

W. Not' for a ntyht- shirt, surely! 

Jon. Yes, he did. 

W. No! Did he rcolh/ y though? 

Jon. Yes, really, — and he made 
his own bread, because other peo- 
ple’s bread was too good for him. 
IJc mixed ashes with the flour, 
and then, lest it should be too 
good, be kept it three or four 
months before he ate it. 

\V. The nasty fellow! Well, 
that is very nasty. 

Jon. And then, again, he used 
to roll himself on thorns and briers, 
and used to wash the sore places 
with salt. Sometimes he spent 
whole nights up to his chin in 
water, — and in the winter time, 
too, as well as summer. 

W. Ah, that is stupid. I sup- 
pose that there was something the 
matter with his mind. 

Jon. No, there was not, indeed. 

I understand all about it. This 
man (and there were a great man;* 
others like him) thought that God 
w ould be pleased with him if he 
did so. He did it to punish him- 
i self, and to show God that hfc was 
sorry lor his own sin. You see, 
he thought that he would get a 
pardon for himself, instead of 
asking Jesus Christ to get it for 
him ; -and, as soon ns he believed 
that he had earned it, he said that 
he had become a saint . 

W. Arc you s»rc that that id 
truc-Ion ? 
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Ion . Well, that’s what 1 remem- 
ber about it ; but let us go on with 
Mr. Young’s letter. 

I went out for a walk the next 
morning, to sec the city. I crossed 
over the river Wear to look at it 
from the other side ; and really it’s 
a very beautiful place. 1 like it 
better than Carlisle. 

The hill, which sloped down to 
the edge of the river, was covered 
with plantations ; above them, here 
and there, were some lofty crags. 
Thus the buildings were beautifully 
situated, rising one above another. 
Some of the public buildings 
were vciy large. Then, above all, 
was the venerable old cathedral, 
with its fine towers and Normaq 
arches. The castle, too, was a 
pleasant sight. 

I found on examining the town 
that there was an University — 
that is, a place where men go to 
j school. An university consists of 
! several of these schools, which nre 
| called Colleges — and, here the 
1 young men leayn Latin, and Greek, 
and other hard things, so that they 
may one day become clergymen. 
This university has not been estab- 
lished many years — therefore we 
call it a modern university. 

Not far from the city is a place 
called Neville’s Cross. You have 
heard of Edward III. While he v a s 
in France, endeavouring to con- 
quer that country, David, the 
King of Scotland, thought, that as 
there was only Edward’s wife, 
Philippa, left to govern, it would 
be very easy to con (pier a woman 
— so he invaded England with an 
army. But he was mistaken. 
Queen Philippa marched against 
him, and took him prisoner, with 
many of his nobles. 


After leaving the capital, I tra- ’ 
veiled to the eastern coast, which 
I found to he high and rocky in 
most parts. There were many kinds 
of stone. At the north, near. 
Gateshead, I saw a quarry of 
stone, which is used for making 
grindstones. I remembered, then, 
that once before (wnen I was at 
Newcastle) I had seen several 
very large grindstones, which had 
been brought over the bridge 
from Gateshead. The chief trade 
of that “suburb” is in grind- 
stones. 

I passed through a town at the 
mouth of the river Tyne, which 
was called South Shields. It ha.fi a 
trade in coals, and is remarkable 
as the place where the first life- 
boat was constructed. 

I came to another town, at the 
mouth of the river Wear. It lias 
a magnificent iron bridge, of one 
arch, crossing the river. This arch 
is 100 icet high, and 236 feet in 
the span. The town is noted for 
ship-building, and for coals. It is 
called Sunderland. i 

I travelled along the coast ! 
towards the south, until 1 reached ! 
a large town not far from the ! 
mouth of the river Tees. It is a 
clean airy town, and the hanks of 
the river have a very busy aspect, 
from the varieties of works and 
mills. It is famous for its manu- 
fucture of sail cloth, and rope 
for ships — and for huek-a-back 
cloth, which you use for making 
towels. 

At this place I rested for the 
night, and made some notes, which, 
dear children, you shall have in my 
next letter. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Henry Young. 
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Dr4wing. 


I 

i 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

P. Here, Ion, my boy, I heave 


brought you another drawing ! 
Here is a copy of the first view of 
the house, it is drawn from a 
different “ point of station.” 



Ion. But it looks remarkably P, Yes, I could sec over the 
different, papa— how is that? people’s heads and the roofs of tno 

j&. I can see — the horizontal houses — just as the birds can; so, 
line is actually as high as the when a view is taken from such a 
house. Why, papa! what a tall place, it is called a bird's-eye view. 
man you must have been then to You may now copy this “ bird’s- 
have an eye on the same level as eye view” — and, I will find a 
the top of that house. “practical lesson ” for you, Lucy, 

P. Indeed 1 was no taller than and another for you, Ion, to pre- 
I am now — but, I was up in a very pare in the course of the week, 
high place — the top of a house You see, Lucy, in this bird’s-eye 
opposite to it. view, that I have a ttof on the 

Jon . You wgre up* as high as horizontal line. It is at the right 
the birds. hand side of tnc picture, ant is 
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intended for another point of 
sight. 

You arc to imagine yourself 
standing at a point of station op- 
posite to it — then make all your 


“perspective lines** meet there. 
In order that you may be better 
able to understand the way, I will 
first draw it for you — and you 
shall see me do it There! 



But, now that I have drawn it 
for you, you are not to copy my 
dim cinq. 

W. No, — tlii" would not be a 
“ practical lesion.” 

P. But you arc to place the 
other drawing before you (see 
preceding pat^e), and try if you 
can make too alterations in it 
yourself. 

Ion. Wlmt am 7 to do, papa? 

P. You lflny make another side 


view. Suppose that you are stand- 
ing at the same height — but, 
opposite to the wall instead of the 
house. 

Jon. Bo you mean with the 
wall in front of me? 

P. Yes. And with the house 
on your left hand. You may then 
fix your point of sight on any 
part of the horizontal line you 
please — and rule your lines up 
to it. 
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23rd Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 

. - ~ ■ =T T 


“ Write injuries in dust, and 
kindness in marble ” 

. W. That is a carious proverb. 
What docs papa mean by “writing 
injuries in dust ?” 

Jon . Oh, you may easily under- 
stand that. It means Don’t 
remember injuries.” But here comes 
papa. 

1\ Good morning, Ion, my love. 
Well, Willie, do you like this pro-, 
verb ? 

W. Yes, papa. 

P. We shall take part of it at a 
time. Let us begin with the first 
part — “Write injuries in dust.” 


“What a long tiTne y^u have 
been coining back ! I have been 
here these three days,” said Potji- 
nald to me, when I once returned 
to school after the holidays. 

L. Is that the “ Reginald” you 
told us of in the story on Truth, 
papa? 

P. Yes. “Come,” said he, “and 
have a look at the old house and 
school-room again !” So away we 
went up stairs to look at our large 
oM bed-room. “ You see,” said 
Reginald, “they lia\c put new 
paper on the walls, and a different 
sort of blind to the window. Now, 
coine down stairs.” So away we 
went. I looked into the kitchen, 
where the puddings were made, 
into the dining-room, the play- 
room, and stopped to look at the 
large clock in the hall. We next 
w«nt round the playground, into 
the kitchen -garden/ and the or- 
chard ; then, going all round it, 


we crossed the paddock where the 
two cows were being milked, 
through tjic little gate, and came 
by the back way into the school- 
room, uherc w r c sat down to untie 
my new play-box. 

“Well,” said Reginald, “there 
have been a great many changes! 
There arc five new boys — there is 
one coming in at the door now, 1 
with a frill round his neck. Mr. 
Driver has left, and we have a 
new teacher — he is a rather old- 
looking gentleman, with a bald 
head and spectacles — 1 don’t know 
his name.” 

“And I can tell you something 
else,” sard another boy, who be- 
longed to my class. “Our mas- 
ter’s son has come home from 
Germany. We have not seen him 
yet, but they say that he is to he a 
teacher in the school. lie is to 
teach vs writing, and the 3rd and 
4th classes; and he is to teach 
German to the elder class, instead 
of the German master. I Fe is not 
very old, only eighteen and a-lialf; 
and John Elder sa\s lie is not old 
enough to teach him. 

W. Who was John Elder, papa? 

Py Elder was one of the bins in 
the first class. There were in that 
class three big hoys, taller than 
any of the others, who called them- 
selves “ gentlemen they made us 
look up to them, and call them 
“ sir.” They were the masters of 
all the others, and indeed they had 
tried to be masters of our old 
teacher, Mr. Driver, for they had 
given him so much trouble to keep 
them in order, that I Chink it was 
on their account that he left. 

• 
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. The next evening, after we had that he gets the best of it now. It 
gone to bed, the boys began to talk is of no use to give him injuries, 
about their new teacher, who was lie won't take them — or, if he docs ! 
to be called “Mr. James.” notice them, he won’t keep them, j 

“I liked him very much,” said Only remember how you treated \ 

Reginald. “Hoav good it was of him last week, and yet he was just j 
him not to say anything about as kind as ever the next day.” j 

that blot in my book! lie just “The fact is, Elder, you can’t i 

scratched it out without' showing hurt him if you try. ' I think that ■ 
it to his father, and said, ‘Don’t we had better give it up, and make 
make any more — they spoil your friends with him.” j 

book.* I never will make any They were three Very foolish 
more blots.’* boys, for they did not “give it up.** 

But Elder declared that would Elder even went so far the next 
not obey him. “ Why,’* said lie to day as to write three verses to 
his two companions, “he is not so ridicule him, which were pinned, 
tall as either of us ! IIoav the early the next morning, on the i 
German teacher Avould wonder, if school-room Avail for the boys to | 
he saw such a little fellow teaching read. 

vs! Did you notice Iioav I vexed It happened, however, by good i 

him, Avlicn I asked, ‘ Iioav long he chance, that these verses Avcrc | 

had learned German?’** seen by the master himself, avIio , 

“Yes,” said his friend, “but a\ as very angry, lie declared, that j 

still he Avas very good tempered ; after breakfast lie Avould find out , 
for, Avhat pains he took to explain the boy avIio Avrotc them, and 
the tenses of that verb! IIcaaus Avould punish him most severely, 
very good natured, after all.” As avc Avere going upstairs to 

J As time passed on, Mr. James the scliool-roorn, I saAV Elder 
I Avas liked by most of the other looking very pale, for one of the 
' hoys. He Avas very kind to Ecgi- other big boys Avliispcrcd to him — 

11 a Id and me, and often told us “What Avill you do ? Mr. James 
tales about Germany and other knows that you wrote the paper /” 
countries that he had seen, but still As soon as prayers Avere finished , 
the elder boys Avould not obey him. the master cried, “Silence!” He 
They thought it Avas a great honour then held the piece of paper in his 
to have their oavii AA r av, and that as hand, and, after making some re- - 
they had not submitted to Mr. marks, lie said that he insisted ; 
Driver, they did not see why they upon knowing avIio had Avritten it; 
should mind so young a teacher. that the boy avIio bad done so Avhs j 
W. But, papa, A\diy did he not too bad a character to remain in j 
tell his fiither? — was lie not very the school; and that lie should be 
vexed ? publicly Avhippcd and expelled. 

P. No ; he neither told his father Of course, no one answered; but 
of their bad conduct, nor seemed I noticed, as A\ r e Avere waiting si- 
. vexed. He did something better — lontly, liow Mr. James looked at 
he forgot it ; until, at last, they Elder. 

seemed quite tired of t lying to L. Did he not look very angry? 
tease him. P. No; he only showed sorrow 

“ I’ll tell you whq*, Elder,” said for him : and as for Elder's eyes, 
his companion one night, “I thin?-' they Avere looking at his boots. I 
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was glad that he was close under 
the master’s desk, so that he could 
not .see his face. We all held our 
breath for fear — we saw him. 

“Mr. James,” said his father 
“have you been able to discover 
the writer?” 

“I thinly sir,” he replied, “that 
some of us know who he is ; but, 
if I may ask a favour, sir, I would 
rather not say anything about it. 

I was very sorry to find out who 
it was; but really, sir, lie could 
not have meant any*harm — lie 
would not have written such a 
thing in earnest.” 

And so the matter ended. I do 
not know what Elder said to Mr. 
James; for we did not see much 
of him all that day. 

“Elder! — Elder!” said his two 
companions to him on the day. 
afterwards, “what do you think? 
It is the Queen’s birthday. We 
are to say all oui*lcssnjis by nine 
o’clock ; ami then we arc going 
across the lake and into the woods. 
Such fun! Cricket — fishing — row- 
ing-boil the water in our own 
kettle ! — and — but you arc not 
glad?” 

“ No ; I’m going to stop at 
home. I intended yesterday to 
know my German exercise per- 
fectly, on purpose to please Mr. 
James. I wrote out the most 
difficult part last night ; but early 
Jhis morning the housemaid used 
the paper to light the fire.” 

“ Oh, ask him to let you off.” 

“I daren’t — I should be 
ashamed.” 

“ And I’m sure he wouldn’t do 
so,” said the other ; “ he would be 
glad enough to go without you ; for 
how you tormented him last time !” 

“ Ah, Elder, you’ll be beaten to- 
day,” said several Boys. And so he 
was: he waS “beaten” thoroughly. 


When Mr. James heard Elder’s 
story in the class, instead of saying 
to him that lie must take the con- 
sequences of his carelessness, as 
we expected, he only answered — 
“Well, that was an accident! I 
do not think that my father will 
let you go until it is finished; but, 
if you will remain with me while 
the other boys get their breakfast, 
we will translate it together.” 

We all felt very glad, and looked 
at Elder, but he ran quickly out of 
the class to fetch something from 
his desk, and we could only sec his 
back. I just heard him say some 
words with a very broken voice; 
but I forget what it was. 

When Mr. dames and Elder 
came down stairs in the middle of 
breakfast, two or three of us no- 
ticed that Elder’s eyes were very 
red indeed ; but what we noticed 
most, was the change in Elder him- 
self. All day long— on the lake — in 
the woods — he seemed to be wait- 
ing on Mr. James. I never after- 
wards heard a word spoken against 
our “young teacher.” We loved 
each oilier as much as ever, and 
we were a happy school. 


P Now, what “ lesson” may wc 
learn ? 

Ion. Lcam where to putinjuiies 
when you get any — put them in 
the dust. 

W . In the dust-hole, you should 
say. 

L. And you may Jcarn what 
people will do when they know 
that. They will not bring you any. 

P. Yes, and mind that you do 
learn this, all of you. This is the 
way to be without enemies! Peo- 
ple will say, “ Oh, it’s of no use to 
bring him injuries, he will not 
keep them— ^ie whites injuries 

IN THE DUST.” 
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THE CLASS MAMMALS. 

PRINCIPLES OP CLASSIFICATION 
(Continued), 

M. Where did we stop in our 
Natural History last Tuesday? 

W. We were finding out some 
reasons why the Mammal^ are so 
different from each other. 

Ion. And one reason was — be- 
cause they cat 6uch different food. 

L. Yes, and we found that — as 
they have to get it in different 
places, the parts with which they get 
it are different. Some, when they 
go and get their food have graspers 
to get it with — some have fins — 
some catch their food with claws 
— others have paws — while others 
have feet., to walk, after their prey, 
such as the bear. 

W. Ah, and there arc some that 
only have to walk about : — they do 
not seize their food, — so, they have 
“hoofs” 

Ion . They wear shoes you should 
say, because a hoof is a sort of box 
in which the animal’s toes arc all 
shut up. 

M . But these different parts, 

; hoofs — feet — paws — claws — &c., 

I arc only the parts with which they 
I catch their food. There are other 
| parts relating to their food. 

I Let us think about some old 
i Lion. Shaggy fellow! — while the 
I burning sun shines all day, he 
j sleeps in the shady woods, hut in 
time the evening comes. As the 
sun goes <fbwn, the lion wakes up 
to feed. What does he do first? 

W. Shakes himself, I should 
think — 

L. And yawns. 

Ion . Then he goes and gets his 
food. 

M. But he must do something 
before he can get it.*’ 

L. Yes, he must find it. t 
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W, And something before he 
can find it — he must look for it. 

Ion. So he has to search for his 
food, find it, catch it, kill it, and 
eat it. 

M. And then — digest it. But 
he must have “organs” for all 
these purposes. So J thcre are 
many parts of the animals relating 
to their food — the parts with which 
they search and find, catch, eat, 
and digest it; and as they have 
such very different food — 

L. Then, all these parts must 
be different. 

W. And now, mamma, if we 
arc to arrange the mammals into 
orders, I think I know which parts 
we are to notice. 

The parts with which they 
find their food, 

The parts with which they 
catch their food, 

The tparts with which they 
cat tlicir food, and 
The parts with which they 
digest their food. 

M. Yes. Let us see which are 
these parts. They search, and find 
tlicir food — 

W. With their eyes. 

M. The lion, and many others 
do, but not all — the Mole under 
the ground, for instance. | 

L. It must find the insects by 
smelling and hearing them. The 
dogs hunt for their prey by smell' 
ing — did you never hear of the 
dogs hunting slaves by tracking 
their footsteps? 

W. Yes, I have read about 
bloodhounds; and then the grey- 
hounds, when they arc hunting a 
hare, how they are puzzled if they 
get off the scent. So we may say 
that animals find their food with 
their senses, by seeing, smelling, 
and hearing? 





M. And even b y feeling. I have 
read somewhere that the Bat, 
when it flutters about in the dim 
twilight, can not only hear the 
sound in the air made by the 
flying of the insects, but, witli ifs 
delicate wings, can even fed the 
motion in the air made by the 
wings of tftc insects; and thus, in 
• the dark evenings, it finds its prey. 

Jon. Ah, just as if we were put in 
a dark room, we should put out 
our hands to feel for the furniture. 

TF. Or. just as we sca*vh for our 
prey with our hands, when we arc 
I playing at “blind man’s buff.” 

| M. Yes ; we may therefore say, 

| these Mammals differ in their senses 
| with which the)/ find their prey. Wkqjt 
i comes next? 

Jj. They next have to catch 
j their prey; and, as they have such 
j different food, of course they do’ 
, not catch it in the same way; and, 

! of course, must hare differences in 
tlu parts for getting it. * 

I M. True; — as we said before, 

, they have graspers, fins, wings, 
claws, paw s, feet, and hoofs. The 
Dog, who has pates , runs after the 
animals on the land and catches 
| them with his teeth, 
i The Cat and the Lion, who 
I steal after the animals, and spring 
| upon them, catch them with their 
I claws. 

| IF. Ah, ah! and I know an 
I animal who gets his food with his 
nose! — puts it in his month with 
his nose! Think of God making 
an animal’s nose so long that lie 
can curl it round and put it in his 
mouth, and use it like a hand ! 
Wc call his long nose his trunk. 
If ever you go in the Zoological 
Gardens and give him a piece of 
cake 

M . Or, if you soc the wild ele- 
phant in die woods: he collects 
the young branches of the trees 


with bis trunk, and gathers them 
up into a large mouthful. So, too, 
the cameleopard has a long neck 
to reach the high branches, and 
a long tongue to twist them into 
his moiltli. It would not be so 
pleasant for him to get his food 
with his teeth — just to bite off a 
few leaf es at a time. 

TF. No, mamma. The camcleo- 
pnvd is like the cow r , who uses her 
tongue to twist the long grass into 
her mouth. I have seen cows do 
that. 

M. Very well. So w r e will say, 
secondly, Mammals differ in their 
Limes and other parts with ukich 
they yet their food. Wlint is next? 

L. I suppose we arc to think of 
the parts with wliieh they eat their 
food? 

Jon. Well, when the lion has 
found. an animal and caught it, he 
kills and eats it with liis teeth t I 
suppose? 

M. Yes, that is very likely. I 
don’t know any other parts which 
would be so suitable ; and here 
wc have great differences still — 
the Bat that cats hard shelled in- 
sects, has sharp-pointed teeth. The 
animals that cat hard nuts, and 
other fruits of trees, have rounded 
teeth. 

The Lion has long teeth for 
ripping up the bodies of animals 
and killing them, while the Cow, 
who does not kill other animals, 
has only teeth fit for crapping the 
grass, and flat teeth with which 
she can grind her lbdfl into very 
small pieces — so w r c will say, 
thirdly, Mammals differ in their 
Teeth, with which they eat their 
food. 

TF. And now, fourthly, mamma, 
the part with which they digest 
their food — that is, 4hc stomach. 
Arc their stwnachs different? 

► M. Yes very. Vegetable food 
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is much harder to digest than 
animal food — so the Cow, for this 
and other reasons, has what we 
may call four stomachs, leading 
from one into another. The Camel, 
that travels in the hot dry deserts, 
lia?, besides his four stomachs, a 
bag to beep water in ; and the 
Llama, that has to travel in the 
Andes, where it cannot get muclr 
water, has cells near its stomach 
in which it keeps a supply. On 
the other hand, the Lion, eating 
flesh, has only a single stomach ; 
and again, there arc some monkics 
which have a stomach containing 
• twelve or more different sacs, 
j So, we may say fourthly, These 
j Mammals differ in, the Stomachs 
j with which they digest their food. 
j We shall notice these different 
! parts in Mammals very particularly 
as we proceed. 

Jon. Because, I suppose, mamma, 
that these arc the parts we arc to 
notice when arranging them into 
orders. 

M. Yes ; these and some other 
parts. We will write them in the 
lesson, so that we may remember 
them. 

Lesson IS. ITow to divide the 
class Mammals into Orders. 


1 . He find that the class Mammals 
contains many different animals which 
may he ariangcd in smaller classes, 
called Orders. 

2. As these animals cat different 
find, we fud some of the greatest 
differences in the parts relating to 
their food. 

3. T17/cn, therefore , <re wish to 

arrange them in their different orders , , 
we must notice these parts in parti- ! 
cular , observing — i 

leS /, The ]>arts with which they j 
search aiyl find their food — viz., • 
their Senses. 

2 ndly, The parts with which they , 
get their food — viz., their LlMUS,* et 
cetera. 

*■ Srdly , The parts with which they 
kill and eat their food — viz., their 
Teeth. And 

4 tidy. The parts with which they 
digest their food — viz., the Stomach. 

A nd when we have observed these 
parts , we must find the Mammals that : 
arc alihe in these and in some other 
points — we must then place them toge- 
ther ; and we shall thus arrange our ' 
class into Sur-clasbes, or Orders, j 

* Properly the extremities of the ' 
limbs. I 


THE SNOW-DPOP; 
on, Tins hefurkectjon or the ijodt. 

Tell, if thou cnnBt, how yonder flower 
To life and light has hurst its way, 

Ilimigh fen long months beneath the ground 
Its snowy pctuls torpid bn. 

Then will I tench thee how* a child 

Prom death’s long slumber cun awake. 
And, to eternal life renewed, 

His robo of heavenly beauty take. 

While f rom the dust, each circling year, 

The snow-drop lifts its humble head, 

£ay, 6hall I doubt God’s equal power 
To call me from my lowly bed ? 
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THE NORMAN KINGDOM. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
( Concluded .) 

P. To-day we will make up our 
“lesson” on William’s reign, ana 
learn it. 

L. 1 wil 1 * write it, papa. 

. Lesson 11. WILLIAM I. 
Began to reign . . . 10CG 

Died • J087 

| 1. William I. was the Duke of 

Normandy. lie claimed the crown 
j of Eng lund b&'ausc it had Lien 
; promised to him by Edward the 
Confessor, and by llarc'd. 

2. Harold was elected King by 
the English ; but William, being 
assisted by the Pope and the Nor * 
% no* barons, invaded England , killed 
11 mold, and was proclaimed king. 

3. William, at first, treated his 
' new subjects with kindness ; hut, 

Jinding that they would not submit to 
him, he subdued theft irithjiiuch cruel 
war and bloodshed, lie then divided 
their lands amongst his followers, 
and introduced tiie feudal sys- 
tem, which brought the people into a 
state of shivery. 

4. This system also gave too much 
porver and riches to the king, whose 

\ income was ten million pounds 
A-YEAR. During William's reign, 
many attempts were made to over- 
throw him. Hie conquered Saxons 
rebelled many times ; so also did the 
, Barons: — Malcolm, Canute, and 
j Odo, even his own son Robert, at- 
j tacked him ; but he kept his power 
; untiVhis death in the year 1087. 
j 5. The writing of the Doomsday 
Book, the establishment of the Cur- 
few Bell, and the return of the 
Jews to England, were events worthy 
of notice in this reign. 

L. Now, papa, •shall wc hear 
about William Rufus ? 


P. No; T think that with the 
dentil of William the Conqueror 
wc will stop. Wc will not have 
anymore history until next month. 
You shalMiave some of Mr. Young’s 
Geography of England instead. 

Tell me, — Which of the kings 
we hav<i heard of do you like 
best? 

L. Oh, I like Alfred best ; be- 
cause lie lived to do good. Ilis 
good laws, and the schools lie 
built, show that lie must have been 
a good king. 

W. I liked, too, his dividing that 
loaf with the poor man — that was 
like Jesus Christ. And the man- 
ner in which he treated the Danes, 
when he conquered them, pleased I 
me. j 

Ion. Yes ; but I did not like Ills ' 
njaking them bcqpiue Christians — | 

because you know that he could j 
not really make them love Jesus. ■ 
Jesus never tried to make anybody ! 
follow llim. I daresay lie thought I 
Alfred was a rather “officious** ; 
disciple. J 

W. But then, Alfred was a J 
Roman Catholic ; perhaps that was | 
the reason. I know that Catholics j 
do make people become Christians. » 
I’m sure that none of the apostles 
were Roman Catholics. What is 
a “Roman Catholic,” papa? 

Ion. I think I know— there’s 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
and 

P. Never mind now, who the 
Roman Catholics are. Which 
king do you like best after Alfred? 

W. I like Canute, papa. It 
w T as such a good thing for him to 
make those “ courtiers” look fool- 
ish ; and to put his crown away. 

L. That was not particularly 
good. I like Athelstan better, 
because he treated bis enemies 
kindly, ns Alfred did ; and made 
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•hat good law to encourage com- 
merce. 

Ion. Then, papa, I liked Ei>- 
wakd, the soil of Alfred. I think 
it was very good of him and his 
sister to take so much care of the 
people, and build walls round the 
towns and castles to protect them. 

L. Egheut, too, must ‘nave been 
a good king — at least, I think so ; 
because he made all the people 
obey him. At all events, he must 
lun c been very powerful. 

W. And I liked that chief Ca- 
f. act ac us, who was not afraid of 
Cass Alt, and made him repent by 
speaking the plain truth to him. 

P. And there were two men 
worth noticing who liad much 
power over the people. 

Ion. Yes : Dunstan. Tie had 
great power in the reigns of Edrcd, 
Edwy, Edgar, Edward the Martyr, 
and Ethelrcd. 

W. And the other was the Earl 
■ Godwin, who had great power in 
j the reign of llardicanute and Ed- 
l ward the Confessor, 
j L. Hut there was a great differ- 
; once between them : one gained 
| power by his wickedness, and the 
i other by his honesty. 

P. Which do you like least of 
all these kings? 

L. I like Etheleed least, the 
cowardly man who murdered the 
Danes. 

Ion. I say “Ethelrcd,” papa. 

TK So do I. Ethelrcd and his 
mother Ellrida — they were a very 
bad pair.' 

P. Well, we will not stop to 
talk about the bad people. It is a 
good thing for men to have history 
written in books, that they may 
look back and sec other people's 


characters. And we may tliinK, 
too, how pleasant it is to be one of 
the good people, and for people to 
bless us after we are dead. 

So, dear children, when you 
*'think of the good people, try to 
copy them. Think ! — say to your- 
self, “ I have a soul,”— 44 1 have a 
mind,” — 44 1 will not cfcme into this 
world, and go out again, and do 
nothing — I’ll try and do good to the 
world, as Alfred did.” Think this 
thought ; and think it every day 
w hen yfru get up in the morning, 
“I will ask God to do me good 
with 1 Its Spirit, then I’ll try to do 
good with my spirit.” 
f W. Hut, papa, I shall never he 
! a king — I cannot do so much that 
people will put my name down in 
a history hook! 

P. Indeed, Willie, it will he put 
down in a history book. The his- 
tory books written by men are 
very little things; but there is a 
great history book in heaven, 
written by the Great Almighty. 

He does not forget anything. He 
says that actions are just the same, 
whether they come from children 
or kings. 

So, 'once more, dear children, as 
you pass through this world, take 
care of your 44 history.” It is all 
being written now; aful perhaps 
you may, one day, read it. Mind, 
then, and let it be a good history; 
for you will either he culled “good,” 
or 44 bad,” just as the kings we have 
been talking about. 

Here are three thoughts for you 
about that histoiy book. 

First, I must be called good or 
bad. 

Secondly, I may be called cither. 

Thirdly, Which shall I be? 


Tansf not yourself, hut, your defects to know, * 

Make use of every hi 2 nd, of every foe. F0P1« 
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THE KNIFE AND FORK 

(Continued). 

* M. Well, Willie, I hope that you 
know now how to observe and de- - 
scribe the knife — so begin. 

W. Yes ; I observe that it lias 
two parts — tlfe blade and the handle . 

• Jon. And the rivets, Willie — 
three parts. 

L. And there is a stamp on the 
blade — “shear steel” — four pints. 

loru And the blade has^a round 
thick piece at the beginning of it, 
where it is joined to the handle — 
what is that called ? 

M. That is called the shoulder ; 
there is another part yet — 

W. Yes ; there is a long piece of 
iron running into the lmndlt. 

M. That is called the tang. 

)V. So that there are six parts 
— the blade, the handle, the rivets, 
the stamp, the shoulder, and the 
tang. And then we illicit count 
up the different ports of the blade, 
thus — the back, the edge, the sides, 
the end, the beginning, and — 

Jon. The middle, you might say, 
and then the half-way toward the 
middle; then you might divide it 
into inches, and call each inch a 
part — the tirst inch, the second 
inch, and so on. 

if. Yes, Ion, but you would 
only be observing its length— a pro- 
perty which the knife must have, 
asf a matter of course. If you w ish 
to make a description of the knife, 
you must observe those parts which 
belong to a knife in particular— the 
parts which make us call it “ knife.” 
I think I have told you so before. 

W. I think you did say so, 
mamma. We are to make such an 
account that anybody might be 
able to imagine tht knife, if he 
had never seen it. 

Ion . Well, the first six parts 


were peculiar parts ; now, let us 
find the peculiar qualities. The 
blade first. The blade is bright. 

\V. And the blade is shaigi. 

A. It is Voug, also, and thin. 

Ada. And it i&Jlat. 

\V. It is very hard , and smooth , 
too, and eld, and of a greyish colour . 

A da. The edge is straight. 

Jon. Except at the top, Ada, 
there it is curved ; and the back , 
too, is straight. We ought to no- 
tice these things to show that it is 
a dinner- knife ; for, just look at 
my pocket knife — the large blade 
that I cut slate pencils with. Do 
you sec it ? The edge curves for- 
ward, and so does the back ; it is 
quite round-backed. 

Ada. Yes, it is something like a 
pull-parrqt’s beak. 

Jj. And here is another quality 
— it will rust in water. 

11 '. Before we describe the blade, 
if wc want to write down its qua- 
lities properly, I’ll tell you what 
we should do — arrange them! — put 
down the qualities that relate to its 
shape first, then those relating to 
its colour and surface. 

Jon. The qualities which describe 
its shape are — 

“ long,” 

“ thiii,” 

“flat,” 

“ straight” (at the backandedge), 
“ curved” (at the top), and 
“ sharp.” 

W. You cannot say a “sharp” 
shape. • 

Jon. But you may say a thin shape. 

W. Yes. 

Jon. Then the word “ sharp” 
here, means, “very thin.” 'I lie 
men make the front sharp, by 
grinding it down to make it thin- 
ner, until it is very,. very thin ; 
so, if you iDf say a “ very thin” 
yiupe, \ ou may say “ sharp shape.” 
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TV. Very well. The other qua- 
lities which we satv, were the qua- 
lities which told ns its colour — 

“ qreyish ,” and 
“bright” 

Ion. Is bright a colour 9 
L. No, I think that the word 
“ bright ” describes the surface of 
the knife, not the colour. It is 
bright, because its surface Is so 
! smooth. 

| TV. Then that will not do, Lucy; 

“ bright” does not describe the sur- 
j face; it is the word smooth that 
i describes it ; the brightness is the 
I effect of the surface. Oh, where 
shall we put the word bright 9 
j L. ItlAnk we will leave it where 
i it is. The quality which belongs ' 
j to the surface is “smooth.” What 
j do the remaining three qualities 
i describe? — “ hard,” “ cold,” “will 
; rust in water.” 

i TV. Why, hard means that the 
; particles arc very close together ; 

cold means that they have not 
: much heat in them ; and rust//, 
j that means — that means — somo- 
i thing. So these qualities relate to 
! the substance of the knife. Now, 

! we have four kinds of qualities — 
j (pialities relating to the shape ; 

I qualities relating to the colour ; 

: qualities relating to the surface ; and 
qualities belonging to the substance. 

Ion. Now, I’ll try and describe 
the blade of this knife. “It is a. 
long, thin, flat piece of steel, curved 
at the top, but with a straight edge at 
the bade) and a straight, sharp edge 
in front. It is hard, smooth, cold, 
and will rust in water; and it has a 
greyish and bright appearance.” 

Jlf. You need not stop to de- 
scribe the handle. Let us notice 
the uses of the knife. 

TV. Oh, the knife is used for 
cutting — that is all,' and for scraping. 

L. An d for spreading - - J ane cuts 
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the bread, and spreads the butter 
with it. The doctors, too, spread 
their plasters with knives. 

IV. And there are many differ- 
ent sorts of knives. Let us count 
'them. 1. Carving-knife. 2. Dinner- 
knife. 3. Pruft-kmlc (with a silver 
blade). , 

Ion. And, 4. Porta-knife — like 
this one in my pocket. 5. Pen- 
knife. 

M. You have forgotten the 
Paper-knife with a blunt edge. 

I. And, 6. The Palette- knife, 
which the chemists and painters 
use for spreading with. 

IV. And a Butcher's knife. 

Jon. Oyster- knife. 

TV. Shoemaker's knife. 

1j. And there is a GViccse-fenifc, . 
which* the cheesemongers use for 
cutting cheese — it has a straight I 
back and a circular edge. 

TV. And a curious handle. i 

Ada. I’ve liecn a Bcard-kmfv — 
people cut oft’ tlicir beards with it. ■ 

1j. She means a Razor — that is 
really a knife. 

Ion. And I know another, the 
Doctors knife. The surgeon had a 
i knife when be vaccinated baby — a 
very small thin one. 

M. That is called a Lancet. 

TV. That will make twelve differ- 
ent, kinds, mamma! Please will you 
tell us the history of knives. When 
did men begin to use dinner-knives? 
Or what did they do before they 
had any knives? . 

M. Mankind, it seems, have never i 
been without knives of some kind; 
even boys, the first time they save 
a sixpence, are very proud to buy 
a new knife. Amongst all rude 
people and savages yon find knives, 
daggers, and spears, made some- 
times of shark's teeth , or flint, or bone, 
or copper (the Roman knives and 
sw r ords were made 6i a mixture of 
copper and tin, called bronze); but 
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in later times, knives were made 
of iron, and now of steel. 

The New Zealanders’ knives and 
, other tools were once made of bone. 
' The ancient Egyptians often 
used flint knives. 

At Pompeii, the buried city, 
swords have ^een found made of 
' bone. 

’But in modem days the manu- 
facture of knjves has been brought 
! to perfection. 

I The best English cutlery is made 
, at a Yorkshire town called Sheffield. 

| 1 know a gentleman who, when he 


was at Sheffield, saw a knife only 
an inch long. 1 Ic was told to open 
some of the blades — and by the 
time lie had opened all, lie found 
that there were seventy, and all 
•beautifully "finished. lie also saw 
a knife with eighteen hundred and 
forty blades ; all of them had hinges 
and springs, and they all closed in 
one handle. 

But the most interesting knife 
I know of, is a curious ancient 
knife, preserved in France; it is 
called “ the musical knife,” for on 
the blade these notes are engraved 


UcncUlctto i&cnss. Jtassus . 



Quse sumpturi sumus bencdicut .trinus et unus. Ainen. 


The Latin inscription is what we 
call A GRACE BEFORE MEAT — it 
! moans, The blessing of th • table. 
What we are about to take may 
Trinity in Unity bless. 

! It is likely that this knife was 
made in the sixteenth century — a 
time when almost every one in 
| France used to sing. This music 
| is only the bass part of the tune, 
so that there must have been 
1 perhaps five different knives to 
! make the music perfect. 

And that must have been a 
pleasant thing, I tliiuk— to have 
, God’s praises engraved on the very 
knife used for cutting the food he 
had given them. 

| Think! When it was time to 
“say grace,” each person at the 
tabic would take up his knife, and 
sing to God. That was a very 
pleasant way to begin. 

We will now make the lesson. 

Lesson 12. The Knife and 
Fork. # 

1. A Dinner-Knife is a sharp 


instrument, consisting of a handle 
and a blade. 

Tiie Blade is a long, thin, flat 
piece of steel , curved at the top , but 
with a straight edge at the bach , and 
a straight , sharp edge in front. It is 
hard , smooth , cold , and will rust 
in water; and it has a greyish and 
bright appearance. It is fastened 
to the handle by a long piece of iron 
called a tang. 

The Handle is formed generally 
of wood or bone. 

2. Knives are used for cutting r 
scraping , and spreading. 

3. There are many sorts of knives , 
such as the carving-knife , dinner- 
knife, fruit-knife, pocket-knjfe, pen- 
knife, paper-knife, butcher s-knife, 
oyster-knife, shoemaker's - lcmfe , 
cheese-knife, razor, and lancet. 

4. Knives have been made of 
shark's teeth, flint, bone , copper , 
bronze, iron , and lastly, steel— 
with which metal they are brought to 
the highest perfection, especially at 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 

3f>3 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTII. 

SKETCH OF GEOLOGY. 

P. Last week wc finished the 
history of the Secondary ] locks — • 
the beginning of the sixth day — 
when the creeping things, the giant 
reptiles, were the masters of the 
earth. 

W. And the last rocks you spoke 
of were the Chalk Hocks, which 
make such great hills in the south 
of England, and such tall cliffs at 
Dover and Hastings. 

P. These chalk deposits were in 
some pluces of immense thickness. 
To-day we shall talk of the next 
set of rocks — the Tertiary Kocks. 1 

Jon. What docs that mean,' 
papa? 

W. Why, that means third set. 

Primary means first set ; 

Secondary means secondary set ; 
and 

Tcrtiniy means third set. 

P. In the sixth day the tertiary 
rocks, and the soils above them, 
were formed. At this time the 
earth must have been in a very 
rough state. I told you how it wus 
all hot burning matter at first, and 
had taken all this long time to 
cool. The fire underneath, too, 
had begun to be quiet, but it left 
the marks of its work. There 
were not only the high mountains 
which it had raised up, but between 
the mountains there were great 
holes; you may call them “val- 
leys,” if- you like, or “basins.” 

These hollow basins were famous 
places for the -water to make new 
rocks in, and in these basins the 
tcrtiaiy rocks were formed. 

Ion. And that was a very good 
thing, because they filled them up, 
and made the earth smoother. 

P. Yes ; and therefore the ter- 
tiary rocks arc not spread ove^so 
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wide a surface; they are only I 
found here and there in basins. 

At the south of England, near 
the river Thames, there is a greats 
bii.sin full of tertiary rocks, and on 
these rocks is built a large and 
splendid city, called London. 

Did you ever hear of it ? 

Jj. Oh, yes, papa. 

P. So this basin is called the 
London httsin. Paris, too, is situ- 
ated on a basin, which is called 
the Paris basin. 

I have brought you some of the 
strata found in these basins. Here 
is a piece of the first great layer. 
Take it in your hand. 

Jj. How soft it is ! Is it clay, 


L. Hut I have never seen such 
blue clay before, and I can easily 
make it into any shape. See! 

W. So it |s plastic. Wc learned 
that word in our lesson on clay. I 
shall call it the stratum of blue 
plastic clay. 

P. That is its name. Here is a 
piece of one of the next strata in 
these basins. 

Jj. This is quite white, like chalk. 

P. And here is a yellow piece, 
and here is a grey piece. This 
stratum is formed principally of 
lime, just as chalk is; but w r c do 
not call it chalk, for it is rather 
different. 

Jon. What is it called, papa ? 

P. It is called gypsum. Great 
quantities of it are found in the 
Paris basin ; so it is sometimes 
called “ plaster of Paris.” 

W. Oh, I know what that is ; it 
is the stuff they use to make images 
with. What is above the plaster 
of Paris ? 

P. Thcrqnrc several layers; the 
principal is a, layer t .of rock, which 
seems to be made of little grains 


i 
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pf sand sticking together. It is 
called sandstone. 

Ion . So that the principal layers 
t of tertiary rocks are— the blue 
'plastic clay, plaster of Paris, and 
sandstone. Pray what is above 
these, papa ? Fourth hj rock s ? 

P. No; after the tertiary strata 
we are very near the surface of the 
eilrth. It seems that soon after 
these rocks hyd been formed, there 
were many great deluges. Very 
violent deluges, too, they seem to 
have been. The rushing •'waters 
seem to have broken off great 
masses of rocks from the moun- 
tains, and even to have washed 
away great parts of the mountains 
themselves. These deluges must 
have been very violent ; they 
knocked these pieces of rock to- 
gether for a very long time, and 
rolled them backwards and for- 
wards until they were quite 
rounded. 

After the waters had* passed 
away they left a sediment of clay 
full of these large stones, which we 
now' call houldeis. 

W. Ah, I remember! You told 
us about those boulders in one of 
our old lessons. 

P. So I did. And above the 
boulders is a layer of smaller 
| stones — perhaps the chips which 
l were broken off when the boulders 
! were being rounded. There are 
some pits of this layer in the fields 
very near us. They arc called 
I gravel-pits. 

Ion . To be sure — gravel is full 
of little stones. 

P. This layer of gravel and 
sand was not formed by the sea — 
but was washed down from the 
earth by the rivers. 

L . What are the names of these 
twostn’a? • 

P. It f hardly right to call them 
i strata, a they are not spread over 


the earth in regular layers. We 
call them accumulations. 

The accumulation of clay and 
boulders formed by the sea we 
call DiLUvyjM — anil, 

* The accumulation of gravel, and 
sand — mud, and other odd things, 
w ashed down by the rivers is called 
Almjviui<! 

Then, above the alluvium is the 
soil on the very surface — this you 
may remember consists chiefly of 
clay, Hint, and lime, with decayed 
vegetable and animal substances. 
It is called vegetable soil. 

W. Ilurrah, papa! And now 
we have reached the surface again. 
, I am so glad, for I can breathe 
jnuch better — we have been such a 
long time poking underneath the 
ground. 

'Ion. But the rocks were a much 
longer time in being formed , Willie. 

P. Indeed they were. Oh, liow 
long, none but the Great Maker 
can tell. From the time tvhen the 
burning “ mnss of matter” began 
to cool, to the time when it w T as 
cold enough for man to live upon, 
immense periods passed away, too 
vast for us to reckon. To form 
the Primaiy, Secondary, Tertiary 
rocks, and the “ accumulations,” 
must have cost perhaps many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. 

L. And now, papa, that you 
have told us about the minerals, 
will you describe to us some of the 
vegetables and animals that lived 
then? 

P. Not to-day. We might stop 
to talk of many more things, but 
there will not be time. Here is a 
rough drawing for you of some of 
the strata m their proper order. I 
must, however, remind you once 
more, that although they arc found 
placed in this order, they-do not lie 
above one another so regularly; 
s<snc of the strata lie obliquely, 
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and some — I think I said so before their names, and will have the 
— are almost perpendicular. They good sense to learn them carefully, 
seem to have been shaken by the Next week, if you know them 
fire into all manner of positions. I properly, we will talk about the 
hope that you want ty remember vegetables and animals. 

THE ORDER OE TIIE STRATA WTIICn FORM THE CRUST 
OF THE EARTH. 


] ACCUMULATIONS, 
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SATURDAY, 


Drawing. 


PERSPECTIVE. Thirdly, Draw the objects in dif- 

pkactical exercises. fcrent positions. Go and stand by 

P. Here are two drawings, which the side of the doorway, so that the 
I have made on purpose to afford framework of the door may be “in 
you some good practical exercises. • pcrspectiv?,” and the door itself 
If you will take pains, you may opposite to your eye — then draw it. 
thus make use of the principles you Again, — stand exactly opposite to 
have learned? Therefore — the middlfe of the bed, so that each 

First, Copy these drawings. end may be at the same distance 
Secondly, Make drawings irom from your eye, and that the lines of 
the things themselves , in the same both ends may incline to a point of 
positions. sight, instead of a vanishing point. 
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24th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


(i Write injuries in dust , and 
kindnesses in marble .” 

jP. Now for tlie second part of 
our proverb — “Write kind- 
nesses IN MARBLE.*’ 

Do, you know Mr. Maitland, 
who sometimes walks wttli me to 
the City in the morning? 

L. Yes, papa; and Mr. Cross 
too, who wears a white hat. 

TV. I should like always to wall^ 
with Mr. Maitland, because lie. 
looks so happy: — poor Mr. Cross 
is always miserable. 

P. I do not enjoy Mr, Cross’s 
company. I asked him once why 
he always seemed so unhappy. 

“Why, sir,” h# said, “you 
know my friend Mr. Ganeall— he 
acted very unfairly to me yester- 
day. Oh, it was very unfair!” — 
“Ah, sir,” he said to me, shaking 
his head after I had heard the 
history, “ah, sir, I shall never 
forget it No! it will always be on 
my mind.” 

I found, too, that there were 
many more things “ on his mind.” 
His next-door neighbour had of- 
fended him by not being polite; 
and he told me of five or six more 
friends who had vexed him — some 
of them a long time ago. Very 
often now I hear of some fresh 
injury which he has received — he 
is sure to remember it, and the 
old injuries also ; so that these 
injuries, when he thinks of them, 
seem almost as bad as they were 
at first. They hurt him very 
much. • 

TV. Oh, Wiw silly, to let them 
j hurt him after so long a time! 

I * 


He should have written them in 
the dust. 

P. Bftt Mr. Maitland and I 
have many a merry walk to town, 
and you would like to hear him 
talk. 

L. Why, papa ? 

P. Because he has something 
good to say of every one. You 
should notice how he begins to 
talk of anybody — “Do you re- 
member Wilson, who set that 
poor man up in business?” — “Do 
you remember dames Good, who 
helped me to do my sums, and 
was punished for it?” — “Doh’t 
you know that clerk of mine, who 
speaks German so well ?” — and I 
think, really, that he hardly re- 
members anything about people 
but thciV good actions. 

“I’ll tell you, sir,” he said to me 
one day, “ I’ll tell you, sir, what 
God sends us friends for— just in 
the same way that he sends 
flowers for the bees, that they may 
get the pleasantness out of them. 
Whenever I get a new friend, 

I soon find out one good thing 
to remember him by ; and then, 
when he does me another kind- 
ness, that makes two good things 
to remember. Again, if he says 
kind words to any other person, I 
remember them. So yo» see what 
I do with all my friends : I gather 
from them pleasant thoughts for I 
my mind. Thus they make my 
mind happy.” 

Ion. Ah, he writes their kind- 
nesses in marble! 

P. And what a difference be- 
tween the twt men! One saves . 
•p in his mind all the kindnesses 
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he gets, and the other saves up all 
the injuries lie receives. 

Ton. Then, papa, one reason 
Krliy we should write kindnesses in 
marble is, because they make us 
feel more happy. * 

P. Yes, that* is one reason. Let 
us find another. When I was a 
boy, I used to read in my<*‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton” a tale about a 
lion, which I will tell you, if I can 
remember it. 

In some distant country where 
lions live, a poor slave who had 
been treated badly, ran away from 
his master. Hiding himself, and 
wandering about in the thick 
forests, his flesh torn by the thorns 
and brambles, and being worn 
out, hungry, and faint for want of 
food, he reached a cave, where he 
thought he would go to sleep and 
die. 

He had not lain very long, 
before he heard a groaning noise, 
succeeded by a dreadful roar; and, 
starting up to cseape, he saw com- 
ing towards him a great lion. 

IV. And then, he ran away? 

P. He could not, for the lion 
was close to him ; but he observed 
that the beast came with a gentle 
pace, and seemed disposed to be 
friendly. He looked at the slave 
in a beseeching manner, and, every 
now and then, making a sad gri- 
mace, he roared out “ Oh !” and 
held up one of his paws, as if to 
demand assistance. 

The slave, whose name was An- 
droeles, wae naturally courageous ; 
ho ventured to examine his paw, 
and finding it to be much swollen 
because of a large thorn in it, he 
extracted it for him. Ho thus 
gave great gladness to the lion, 
who showed his gratitude in many 
ways, and cycn kept Androcles 
alive by bringing him* food to eat 
every day. 
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Some mouths after thi-> in a 
great city near this forest, there 
was to be held a dreadful spec- 
tacle. A slave, who had run u\w.y 
from liis master, was sentenced to 
Ub torn in pieces by a furious lion, 
who had been kept several days 
without food to render him very 
hungry. 

The day came, and thousands 
of cruel spectators were, gathered 
round an open space, in the midst 
of which stood the one poor man 
who was to be killed Presently 
a dreadful yell was heard, which 
struck the people with horror, and 
a monstrous lion rushed out of a 
den with erected mane, flaming 
eyes, and jaws like an open sepul- 
chre. The people looked on with 
mournful silence, but how did they 
wonder to see that the lion, instead 
of eating the slave, looked up in 
his face, licked his hands, and 
crouched at his ftjet like a dog. 

The slave was Androcles! and 
the lion was his old friend. The 
lion could have eaten him, for he 
was hungry ; and yet lie could not, 
for lie was too grateful — he had 
written his kindness in marble. 

Ion. Ah, that was very good ; 
and that shows another reason for 
remembering kindness. 

First, The kindnesses give us 
pleasant thoughts; and 

Secondly, They teach us to feel 
hind to others. 

P. True, Ion ; and thirdly, They* 
also teach others to be kind; for 
when Androcles told his story to 
the people, the governor of the 
town, who was present, thought— 
“ Well, if a lion can spare his life, 
I can too — I will be kind.” He 
did what the lion taught him : he 
gave Androcles his life and liberty, 
and gave him his dear friend to 
be bis companion for the rest of 
his days. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDER 1. TWO-HANDED ANIMALS. 

( Bimann .) 

M. We may proceed to-day jo 
divide the class Mammals into 
orders. Wc will have a lesson on 
one animal in each order. Here 
is the old list of Mammals.* 
Which of them do you think is the , 
most important ? 

Jon. Mankind, mamma. They 
should be placed in the first order. 

L. And papa is the •most im- 
portant person in that order — he 
is at the head of all mankind, and 
of all the Mammals ; so, may we 
make a lesson about him f • 

' M. Yes ; for lie is not only at 
the head of the Mammals, but of 
all animals and vegetables in the 
kingdom. But how will you begin 
your lesson ? 

W. We will first find out what 
it is that makes •him c a man ; I 
mean, you know, what makes him 
so different from the other Mam- 
mals that we know he is a man. 

L. That is a vulgar expression, 
Willie, to say, “I mean yon know 
because perhaps wc did not know 
what you meant. 

W. Never mind. And when 
we examine him, we are to notice, 

1st, His senses, with which he 
finds his food ; 

2nd, His limbs, with which he 
gets his food ; 

3rd, His teeth, with which he 
eats his food ; and, 

4th, He will tell us about, his 
stomach , with which he digests his 
food. 

Papa . Oh I 

W. Then, may we make a lesson 
about you, papa ? 

P. Yes, if you think I am one of 
mankind. • 

• Tage m 


W. Thank you ; then we will 
begin with your senses. How do j 
you find your food, sir? ! 

P. Sojnetiincs by the sense of I 
hearing . I hear the breakfast bell 
when I am in the garden, and I ' 
come in. 

Sometimes, by tho sense of smell, 
especially at dinner-time. I often 
smell it in the kitchen. 

W. Oh, but this seems all non- 
sense. I don’t think that wc arc 
going right. I 

M. No. You and your papa I 
have taken the lesson in vour j 
own hands, and you certainly t 
seem to want some assistance. ' 

Wc said that, in dividing these 
Mammals into orders, wc should 
notice principally the difference in 
their senses, limbs, teeth, and sto- 
mach. Why ? 

L. Because these parts relate to j 
their food. 

M. And why notice parts relat- 
ing to tlicir food ? 

L . Because they arc the most 
important to these animals ; they 
seem to live to eat. 

M. Then, now you may sec why 
you have been making mistakes ; 
yovr papa does not live to eat; he 1 
only cats that he may be kept 1 
alive, and he lives for a much 
higher purpose. The animals that 
live for so low a purpose as eating, 
are called the lower animals, while 
mankind are a higher race of 
beings. 

L. Yes, there is a £rcat differ- 
ence ; mankind have minds, and 
can think. 

Ion. And we have immortal spi- 
rits, too, souls that cannot die. 
That is a much greater difference 
than the differences in parts rela- 
ting to our food. 

M. That ia true ; then, as these 
, distinctions relating to the mind 
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arc most important, wo will begin our back garden. It was placed in 1 
with them first. her by God, and it is called 

The distinctions relating to your instinct. j 

papa’s mind we will call mental W. How curious ! — God made j 
distinctions, and the distinctions her to take care of the house, and 
relating to his body we ^ill call then gave her the instinct to bark. 
physical distinctions. Suppose That instinct is like a quality — a 
that you ask papa to talk to you barking quality, 
about his mental distinctions. P. It is not more cuiious than 

P. Very well. Do you know what many other things— she was never 
mamma means by distinctions ? taught to eat. When she was a 
W. Yes, papa ; an account of the puppy, and you gave her some 
things which you have, and the bread and milk, she felt hungry, 
lower animals have not. These and she began to eat. When she 
things make such a difference in saw the man in the front garden, 
you, that they distinguish you from she felt angry, and began to 
them ; so when we give an account bark. 

of them, we are said to make dis- L. And I suppose she did not 
tinctions. kriow why she was hungry any 

P. There is a difference between more than why she was angry, 
your dog Fan and me. Listen — P. No. The feeling hunger, that ■ 

Fan has never heard what is the made her cat, was an instinct, and j 
meaning of the word burglar , and the feeling anger, that made her ' 
she does not know the value of all bark, was also an instinct. 1 

the silver spoons, knives, and forks, But when I came down stairs 
teapot, mugs, and other things with my giai to look after the bur- 
which your mamma has locked up glar, the case was very different : 
in that cupboard; but she takes I had a reason for doing so. I 
great care of them, and watches knew that the man was a bad 
all night when we sleep. She character, and that if I let him 
would bark furiously in the night enter the house the effect would be 
time if a man were in the front that he would steal the plate, 
garden, and would fly at his throat W. We did learn to notice effects 
while I came dow r n stairs with my the other day. 
gun. But there is a great difference P. Yes; you learned to do so 
between Fan and me all this time, before then, Willie — you have been 
j for Fan makes all this barking, and noticing effects ever since you could 
! cannot tell why she does it. You speak. This power of noticing 
!' knojw that I brought her in my causes and effects is called Itcason, ' 

I pocket from the country when she and when T said to mv self the effect 
j was a pupftv, and she has never of that fellow’s coining will be the 
j seen a thief; so, as she could not loss of my plate, I was reasoning 
j have any reason for barking at the about it. So I acted not from in- 
J man, what made her do it? stinct, but from reason, 

j L. We don’t know', papa. Jon. Ah, that was a great differ- 

P. I will tell you. It was a ence. Fan did not know why she i 
| certain feeling in her, a knowledge attacked the burglar — she acted ! 
that the man had no business there, from instinct. , You did know 
though she could nqt tell why. why you attacked thejburglar — 

I That feeling she never learned in vou acted from reason. 
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j MAMMALS. 

ORDER 1. TWO-HANDED ANIMALS. 

(. Bimann .) 

P. As wc arc not to have ncy 
more History this year — to-day we 
will talk again about u Keason” 
and “ InStinct.” 

When an animal acts quite from 
instinct without being helped by 
reason, it may make mistakes. For 
instance, before Ion was bom, 
and when you were qyiitc a baby, 
Willie, we had a very large yard 
j dog — of the mastiff breed he was. 
i Once he awoke us at half-past one 
: in the morning, by making a deep 
! and fierce barking, and when *we 
| looked out of the window, wc s&w 
• him in the moon -light on the 
' gravel path, pawing the ground, 
putting his nose close to the earth, 
and growling angrily — but when ’ 
I went down stajrs, I found that 
: he was barking at a poOranan who 
! had come with his lantern to sec 
j if the house were quite safe. 

; M. That dog was as bad as 
1 another Mammal called the beaver. 

, Beavers have an instinct which 
1 makes them build their own houses 
at a certain time of the year. If 
i you keep a tame beaver in the 
house, when that certain time 
| arrives, its instinct, makes it build, 
j It cannot see any trees in doors — 

| it does not know why — so it collects 
j- together whatever articles it can 
l find — the bootjack, stool, broom, 

| boots, wash-hund basin, <kc., in order 
to build a house with them. 

L. That must be instinct guid- 
ing him ; 1 am sure he cannot 
have any reason for doing so. 

Jon. A bird, too, builds its nest 
every year — according to the same 
pattern, using tiygs, moss, wool, 
hay, &c. .And I suppose that if 
you asked her why those things 


were the best for the purpose, she 
would not know. 

L. No,' she has never thought , 
about it. She just goes on as her 
instincf guides her, and “ the nest 
of a swallow in the year 1850, is 
not any better than those that were 
built amder the roof of Noah’s 
ark.” 

P. Yes. And this shows us 
something else about instinct — 
you cannot improve it. Whatever 
God causes the animals to do by 
instinct, is done so perfectly, that 
it docs not need alteration — 
although the animals do not know 
much about it. 

W. Then, after all, it is God 
who performs the actions so per- 
fectly. You see, He makes the 
animals do it, all the time, — so that 
a bird’s-ncst is really God’s work. 

Ion. I see how it is — w hen a bird . 
builds her nest, she is something like 
my pen — it writes well because I 
make it do so — for the pen does not 
know anything about it. But does 
not reason make us do things per- 
fectly ? 

P. Let us see. When man 
builds his nest, at first he makes a 
plain wigwam with branches of 
trees — then a clay hut — then a 
whitewashed cottage — then a brick 
house — then men learn to build 
large stone mansions and palaces. 

W. Ah, he keeps on improving, 
until he does the thing perfectly, 
but I suppose that he would not 
learn to do right all itf, once. 

P. No. Man lias to get expe- 
rience before he can do anything 
properly. Only the great God has 
enough experience to make things 
perfect at once. Instinct is per- 
fect, but man’s reason is imperfect. 

Which would you rather have 
in you to nuike you act ? 

L. I would rather have reason 
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; .Mill, papa — because then I know 
what I am about. I would not 
act like Ion’s pen. 

W. Yes ; all the actions that we 
make are our own . 

P. Ah ! that is very true, in- 
; deed, Willie 1 Its a very solemn 
truth ! Indeed, our actions are 
“ our own.” If wc do wrpng, we 
cannot say, “We did it from in- 
\ stincty'or “ God made us do it — 
so remember ! that as we know why 
wc act, wc shall have to (jive an ac- 
count to God. Wc are not only rca- 
1 tollable, but “ accountable” beings ; 


— our Maker will question us about 
all our actions, and will say why 
did you do so and so ? This we 
will talk about soon. 

As we proceed, we shall also find 
tljat even mankind perform many 
actions from instinct; while the 
lower animals, again, have some 
degree of reason. « 

Now let us write down our first 
mental distinction — 

l sty Man may be distinguished 
from the lower animahy because he 
acts principally from a power within 
him called Reason. 


1 TO A BFE. | 

| Tnou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee ! ! 

j When abroad I took my early way, 

Before the now from her resting-place 
; Hud risen up and left hor trace 

On the meadow with dew so grey, 

; I saw thee, thou busy, busy bee I 

| Thou wert alive, thou busy, busy beo„‘ r 

i When the crowd in their sleep were dead ; 

Thou wert abroad in the freshest hour, 
j When the sweetest odour comes from the flower ; 

; Man will not learn to leave his bed, 

' And be wise and copy thee, thou busy, buBy bee ! 1 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee I 

After the full of the cistus flower ; j 

When the ovoning primrose was ready to burst; 

1 heard thee last, as I saw thee first ; I 

In the silence of the ovening hour, 

1 I heard thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 

; Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! j 

| Late and early at employ ; ! 

Still on thy golden stores intent, ‘ j 

: Thy summer in heaping and hoarding is spent 

j 9 Wlmt thy winter will nover enjoy ; 

j Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy bee l 

| Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee ! j 

! What is the end of thy toil ; j 

| Wlion the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 

; And all thy work for the year is done, j 

| Thy master comes for the spoil ; — I 

, Woe then for thee, thou busy, busy bee I j 

| SOUTHEY. . j 


I 
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THE PLATE, AND BREAK- 
FAST-CUP. 

M. The next object for a lesson 
will be the plate. 1 think we wjll 
take your pupa's breakfast-cup at 
the same time, and will then com- 
pare theirs How do } on compare 
objects? 

Ton. looking at. them, to sec 
in what they are alike. 

XV. And to see also in what 
they differ. 

M. Very well ; tlnfh compare 
the plate and the tea-cup — tell me 
if they are at all alike. 

W. Yes; they are both crockery- 
ware. • 

Ion. And they both have *a 
pattern — they are “patterned." 

M. That is not the right word, 
Ion. You should say “ they are 
figured .” 

Ton. Yes, they are figured , and 
they both have if staufl to stand 
ujjon— a round stand— turn them 
upside down and you will see. 

L. That is right ; and they both 
have a round edge — look at the top 
of the cup and the edge of the plate. 

\ M. You had better say a cii cular 
edge. 

\V. Yes ; because any one might 
think it was round, like your head , 
and that is “ spherical.” 

Ion. “ Globular," you might say; 
for people call “ globular” or 
. “ spherical” things round, and they 
call “circulnr" things round. 

L. I will tell you a great many 
more things in which they are 
alike. They are both of a white 
and blue colour 7 hard, smooth , cold, 
bright, brittle, pulverable, inanimate, 
inodorous, and tasteless. There! 

W. And now you have left out 
something — they are both useful. 

L. Yes. * 

Ion . Afid something else — they 


are both glazed, and water cannot 
penetrate through them — they are 
impenetrable. 

L. Now, let us see why they 
differ. • 

W. They differ in shape ; the 
cup is £ half sphere, it is deep, or 
hollow— I should think that that is 
the proper word to use. 

M. The proper word for such a 
shape as the inside of the cup is 
concave. I will explain this word 
to you another day. 

Jon. Yes, Willie; if you said 
“hollow," anyone might think it 
was like your pop-gun — that is 
hollow. 

Jj. Then, here is the first differ- 
ence — the enp is concave, and the 
plate is flat. 

Ton. Not quite flat ; because, if 
you notice this part outside where 
you put Jhe salt, it is higher than 
the broad flat piece where you put 
your meat. 

Ada. That piece is called the run. 

Jj. Then that makes a second 
difference: the plate has a rim, 
and the cup has not ; but, if you 
look at the cup again, it lias some- 
thing which you do not find in the 
plate. 

W. Yes, it has a handle. Are 
there any more differences, 
mamma? 

M. Yes, I think we might find 
several others; but perhaps you 
have mentioned sufficient. 

W. Now, I will compare the two. 

The Plate and the 11 he ak fast- 
cup are alike, becauseHhey both are 
made of crockery-ware — are figured 
— have a circular stand — a circular 
edge — and are of a white and blue 
colour ; they are both hard, smooth, 
cold, bright, brittle, pul ver able, inani- 
mate, inodorous , and tasteless ; they 
are both glazed, impenetrable, and 
useful . • 


i 


i 
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They differ, because — 

The Cup is con- The Plate is 

cave , and has flat , and has 

a handle . a rim. 

Ion . Of course. The plate re- 
quires a rim because it is flat. 

W. And the cup does not need 
a rim, because it is concave. 

L. And here is something else. 
The cup is all the better for the 
handle, because it is concave. 

Now, mamma, may we have the 
! history of the cup and plate ? 

Ion. Is there anything interesting 
in their history, mamma? 

M. To he sure there is. You 
cannot take up anything on the 
table without finding something 
interesting relating to it ; for do 
you not remember my telling you 
that man is always making im- 
provements. Why is that? 

L. You said it was because his 
“ reason” is not perfect ; he has to 
find out things, and get experience. 

M. So, whenever we look at 
any object which man has made, 

; this is the way that it becomes in- 
. teresting. Think to yourself — 
! “Men have been in this world 
about eight thousand years — and 
j all this time they have been making 
j improvements — so it is not likely 
| that they made such good plates 
! as this one at the beginning.” 

W. I see what we are to do, 
mamma,— think about the “ olden 
times;” they must have had very 
different plates at different times, 
and have ke.pt on making them 
better and better. 

Ion. So Wo are to ask ourselves 
this— “What sort of plates had 
mankind in the first thousand 
years? — what sort of plates in the 
second thousand years? — what sort 
of plates in the third thousand?” 
— and so on. Perhaps at first they 
had no plates at all. 

M. Yes, that is the way to 
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make' a history ; but I am afraid j * 
that I cannot go bo far back as ! 
that. Well ! let me see what I can * 
tell you. ! 

I can tell you, first, that nearly 1 . 
all mankind have, naturally, the 1 
habit of observing ; and that as I 
clay is a part of the earth, they j 
would soon observe the * pinlity you j 
noticed in your Physical Gcogra- 1 
phy lesson. | 

I. Do you mean the quality 1 
plastic , mamma? i 

M. Yes. They would notice that 
clay, when it was moist, could , 
easily be moulded. The sun would \ 
help them to find, 2ndlv, that if 
exposed to heat, the articles they , 
moulded would become hard ; and 1 
“-experience” would teach them, 
3rdly, that when hardened, these 
things were very durable, and . 
made good vessels, &c. 

These things could not escape j 
their notice long, especially as they [ 
would want such articles ; so it is j 
very likely that articles resembling 
cups and plates were made in the I 
very earliest ages. The manufac- j 
ture of such articles is called the ■ 
Pottery Manufacture. : 

Ion. Did Adam have a cup? 

Ada. And a saucer? 

M. That I cannot tell you. The 
Bible does not say. 1 cannot say , 
anything of the pottery before the i 
flood. I can only begin with the 
Egyptians, one of the most an- 
cient nations. It is known that . 
long before the time of Joseph, the 
Egyptians had pottery manufac- 
tures — and used a wheel to make 
their vessels upon, similar to that 
which we use now. You may find 
the words “potter’s wheel” and 
“pottery” in many parts of the 
Bible. 

There are in Eastern lands the 
ruins of an ancient city called 
Thebes , and in the tombs there are 
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representations of all the processes 
of making “ crockery- ware.” On 
these tombs you may see pictures 
of men mixing the clay, shaping 
■ it, baking it, and polishing the 
vessels. The rich people of Egypt* 
had not only drinking-cups made 
of glazed popery, but of hard stone, 
alabaster, glass, ivory, bone, porce- 
lain (or China, as you call it), 
bronze, silver, and gold. 

' After the Egyptians we find that 
the Greeks were distinguished for 
their pottery. They learned much 
from the Egvptiaus, but as they 
; liad far better taste, they made 
great improvements — the next 
time you go the British Museum, # 
; you may see a beautiful Grecian ( 
1 vase called the “ Portland Vase.” 

! After the Greeks the most celc- 
| brated pottery makers were the 
Etruscans, a people famous in 
Italy, before the 1 tomans. 

Then came the IIomans. Re- 
mains of Roman pottery hV. u heen 
i found in nearly all the countries 
1 which they conquered and lived in. 

| In England, especially, people have 
dug up old Roman cups, vases, 

1 urns, lamps, wine-vessels, and dif- 
i ferent pots and pans. Let me 
! read you a curious extract from 
Mr. Knight’s Pictorial Gallery of 
Arts 

“In sinking pits for various pur- 
oscs, remains of Uoinun potteries 
ave occasionnlly been discovered 
there at a considerable depth below 
tbe surface. Governor Pownall re- 
lates that iu his time (1778) the men 


employed in fishing at the back of 
Margate Sands, in the Queen’s Chan- 
nel, frequently drew up in their nets 
some coarse and rudely-formed earthen 
vessels; and that it was common to 
find such jAns in the cottageB of these 
fishermen. It was for some time be- 
lieved that a Homan trading-vessel, 
freighted # with pottery, had been 
wreck ed hero ; but on more particularly 
examining the spot, called by the 
fishermen Pudding-pan Sand, some 
Roman bricks wore also discovered, 
cemented together, so os to prove that 
they had formed part of somo build- 
ing. Further researches showed that 
in Ttolemy’s second book of Geo- 
graphy, an island was designated as 
existing in the immediate vicinity. 
Such pans as were recovered in a 
sound state were of coarso matonals 
and rude workmanship — many having 
very nently impressed upon them the 
namo of Attilmnus ; but fragments of 
a finer and more fragile description of 
pottery were* likewise brought to the 
surface; anil little doubt remains that 
during the time of the Roman ascen- 
dancy in England, a pottery was 
established hero upon an island which 
lms long since disappeared, and that 
the person whose name has been thus 
Bingularlv preserved was engaged in 
its management.” 

The people of Peru and Mexico 
have also made good specimens ot 
pottery, but the most famous peo- 
ple of all are the Chinese, whose 
‘•porcelain” we will talk about 
next week. 

W. But are you not going tell 
us mamma how crockery ware is 
made? 

M. 'Not to-day — next Week. 


Go to the bee ! and thence bring homo 
(Worth all the treasures of her comb) 
An antidote against rash strife ; 

She, when her angry flight she wings, 
Butrfince, and at her peril, stings ; 

But gathers honey — all her'l\fe, • 
* DISHOP. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 

ENGLAND. 

Durham (Concluded). 

Yorkshire. 

My dear Children, — 

I did not tell you, in my last let- 
ter, the name of the toV/n where I 
rested. It is called Stockton. 
Before I left there I made these 
notes, which 1 send for you to 
commit to memory. 

DURHAM. 

(Shape) — The shape of Durham 
l something like that of a vine 
eaf. 

(Boundaries) — It is hounded on A 
the north by Northumberland; on 
the south by Yorkshire; on' the 
cast by the North Sea ; and on the 
west by Cumberland. 

(Soil) — Very much of this county 
belongs to the Bishop of Durham. 
The soil is noted for its mustard. 

(Rivers) — The principal rivtnr is 
the Wear. The county is divided 
from Northumberland by the 
Tyne, and from Yorkshire by the 
Tees. 

(Capital) — The capital is Dur- 
ham, situated on the Wear. It is 
so called from the two Saxon 
words dun, a hilly and holme, an 
island. It is noted for its ancient 
cathedral , with its rich bishopric , 
its university, and its beautiful 
position. In the neighbourhood is 
Neville’s Cross, where Queen 
Philippa defeated David king of 
Scotland , and made him prisoner. 

The other large towns arc — 
Gateshead, noted for its grind- 
stones; South Shields, with a 
trade in coals ; Sunderland, with 
a shipbuilding trade ; and Stock- 
ton on the Tees , noted for its 
manufacture of irope and sail- 
cloth. 4 
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Old Sol was hard at work when 
I left Durham for Yorkshire. In- 
deed, he ought to work hard on , 
the Yorkshire coast, especially in J 
■ November time, to keep folks j 
alive. Oh! how the wind blew j 
from that Northern Sea! No sooner ' 
had our quiet friend Stbovc cheered 
the trees with his rosy light, and j 
made the Yorkshire fields and hills i 
look fresh and glad, and had j 
wanned the air, and made me feel ' 
comfortable in his good-natured 
way, when, whew ! and across the 
sea came a gust of fresh wind, 
which sent the warm air to the 
right about, and with its damp 
salt breath, made poor Peg and I ■ 
all clammy and cold. j 

Clammy and cold ! yes, and I \ 
think that those winds know each 1 
other, and make cold-blooded con- j 
spiracies against poor travellers on i 
the Yorkshire "coast; for other | 
winds 'quickly followed — frantic | 
fellows from far-away places— and j 
they beat about in such a manner, 
that though old Sol was very : 
steady and determined, yet I think 
that they had the best of it. 

And I am sure that Peg thought 
so. She seemed to say to herself, . 
“The sooner we get away from ! 
this the better; so, I’ll not stop j 
until we reach Whitby , and get 
some dinner.” Dinner ! dinner ! , 
that was Peg’s watchword, and , 
away she went. I think that when , 
the winds saw us, they must have 
given us up, for they had no j 
chance of catching her. 

“ Yorkshire that was my word. , 

I am going to sec Yorkshire. i 

W. lie had begun by feeling it. ! 

I thought to myself 1 have often 
wanted to see this county. I’ll ■ 
take out my c pocket atlas, and no- 
tice its size. I had heard that it is ! 
the largest county in England, . 
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but really I (lid not expect to find 
it was so very large. Why, dear 
children, if you measure from the 
south-east corner, Spurnhead, to 
the north-west corner, it is a dis- 
tance of 124 miles ; indeed, it 
occupies one-ninth of the whole 
space in England. 

Ion. Wharts one-ninth? 

. W. Ah 1 you have not learned 
“ fractions” yet. One-ninth means 
one of the parts you would mark 
out, if you divided England into 
nine pieces all of the same^size. 

L. Yes, when you cut anything 
into nine parts, those parts must 
be called ninths. 

1 saw, too, in my map, that 
Yorkshire is bounded on the 
north by Durham ; on the south by 
four counties ; on the east by the 
North Sea; and on the west by 
Westmoreland and Lancashire. 

Mind, dear children, that you 
get your map, to nOticg the bound- 
aries, and learn them. •/ was 
learning them, and indeed had 
learned them; I knew the names 
of “ the four counties,” and was 
going to look for the “ etymology” 
of York, when Peg looked up to 
tell me — “Ilerc’s Whitby!” and 
gave a loud neigh, a sort of a 
laugh, as much to say, “ It worn’t 
so much amiss — did it in two hours 
and live minutes — I deserves an 
extra feed of corn.” 

\V. Well, 1 think that she de- 
served it, and she ought to have 
had it too. 

Whitby is a seaport town. The 
river Esk runs through it, dividing 
it so that the two parts aro con- 
nected by a draw-bridge. This 
draw-bridge is built so as to allow 
ships to pass. I had noticed the 
cliffs on the shore as I was coming, 
but I was more surpijsed to see 
that the churcl^ here was built on 
the top of a cliff X could just see 


it, and the ruins of Whitby Abbey, 
from the window of the inn where 
we stopped.. 

“I think I’ll go and see that 
church,” I said to the landlord. 

“ I don’t* think ce will, sir.” 

“Wh> not?” 

“ ’Cause of the steps, sir. It bo 
hard work; there be 190 stone steps 
to it.” 

“ Oh ! — then, I’ll remain here; 
but really it looks curious on so 
high a cliff ; and that old ruin, too, 
the abbey ! 

“ Ees, sir, it be 240 feet above 
the sea.” 

I asked the landlord some ques- 
tions before going to bed, and I 
# found that Whitby was once famous 
for shipbuilding, more so than it is 
now. He told me, too, that near 
here a celebrated man was born, 
who sailed round the world twice. 
Ilis name was Captain Cook. 

The next morning Peg started 
for Scarborough. It was still very 
windy, and I noticed more cliffs — 
some higher than those at the north 
of Whitby. Indeed there were 
cliffs and rocks along nearly the 
whole of the coast of Yorkshire. 
I was just looking at one place, 
where the water runs far into the 
land (such a place, you know, is 
called a bay), when I saw a man 
with a little girl. 

“ Good morning, friend !” I said, 
“ what is the name of this bay ?” 

“ Robin Hood bay , sir; it be a 
dangerous place.” 

“ Why is it called Robin Hood 
bay?” 

“ I do’ant know, sir.” 

“ Thank you. Good morning.” 

I soon after met an old market 
woman ; so I asked her, “ Why do 
they call that bay which I have 
passed Robin Hood bay ?'* 

“ I don’t know^sir.” 

“Oh ! Good morning, ma’am.” 
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| Well, I thought I should like to 
! know; so, just then, I saw two 
| great boys — almost m cn — going up 
: a pathway on one of the hills, and 
1 I called out to them tQ stop, 
j “ Halloa, you hoys ! Hoy! Stop,* 
! I want you ! I’ll give you a shil- 
i ling if you can tell me why that 
. bay is called Robin Jlo&d bay?” 

| “Wha — a — at,zur?” 

j “ If you will tell me why that 
| place is called Robin Hood bay, 
1*11 give you a shilling.” 

But, oh dear! — they opened their 
i eves very wide, and one of them 
grinning, grunted, “ Eec-ee-e!”and, 

' as he looked up at me, he whispered 
| to himself, “ Yew be a rumm un ’ — , 
. yew are!” „ 

And so, dear children, I could 
! not find out; and I don't know 
| now, why the place is so called. 

, Peg, too, was much annoyed at 
1 this, and impatient: perhaps she 
! felt her old enemy, the wind, 

| coming, for she would not stop. 

' After pawing the ground, away 
1 she went toward the south with- 
, ont being told; and, as the old 
: winds behind tried again to catch 
, her, and seemed, from the distance, 
to sing in her ears “ Make haste!” 

; she trotted on hastily, until we 
1 reached Scarborough — a distance 
of seventeen miles. 

! Peg, I suppose, did not like the 
Yorkshire coast — for she did not 
- wish to stop here, and would hardly 
: eat her dinner. 

■ “ What is this place noted for?” 
I said to the ostler. “ You seem 

! to have many visitors.” 
j “Ecs, sir; they come here to 
! bathe in the sea, and to take the 
, mineral waters for medicine. Look 

■ yonder, sir, and you’ll see what our 
! trade is. Look at all them fishing 
j smacks !• and look at the shipping , 

I sir. There’s where our trade lie. 

| “ And I’ll show e’e, sir, if rou 
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look further, why our port is so 
large. Look, sir, at that ’ere high ! 
piece of cliff which stretches far ! 
out in the sea, and then bends , 
round in such a curious manner. 
That is a famous place to shelter 
the ships ! When the stormy winds 
do blow, and when ships be very 
often driven ’gainst them rocks and ■* 
smashed — then’s the time for them 
to put in here, and ‘ drop anchor* 
on this side of the cliff, which do • 
shelter them, poor things! We 
call tliflt ere place the harbour , sir.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “ it is a good thing 
that you have a harbour here — 
there is one also at Whitby. Good 
morning.** 

As we went onwards, I stopped 
Peg, and looked back at Scarbo- 
rough on its rocky height ; and I ! 
made this note to myself in my own 
mind : — 

ScAunoROUGn is a large seaport , 
on an eminepce? It is noted for its 
harbotfh and shipping , also, for its 
sea-bathing and mineral waters .** 

We went on uutil late in the 
afternoon, and then stopped to look 
at n beautiful bright range of chalk 
cliffs. They had a most brilliant 
white appearance, standing up in 
the dark sea to the height of 300 
feet, and stretching out nearly six 
miles. 

Ion. Ah, they formed a promon- 
tory. You know that it says in our 
geography book — “ a high piece of 
land stretching far out into the sea 
is called a promontory.” 

L. Yes. Look at it, here is the 
promontory on the map, it is called 
Flamborough Head. Let us hear 
what the letter says. 

This beautiful promontory is 
called Flamborough Head. I. 
is surmounted by a lighthouse with 
a revolving light, which can be seen 
from a ship at nearly thirty miles 
distance. This lighthouse is very 
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necessary and important, for in the 
thirty-six years before the year in 
which it was built, there were no 
less than a hundred anil seventy-four 
"wrecks in the neighbourhood. It 
is thought that the name Flam- 
borough is derived from the prac- 
tice in aucicqf times of placing a 
flaming torch on it, in dark nights, 
td warn the ships from danger. 

There is another promontory at 
the ^outli of Yorkshire in the very 
comer of it, it is called Spurnhead. 
I did not visit it, but you may see 
where it is, if you look on your 
map. 

W. Yes. Here it is, with rather 
a curly shape — it forms a tail to the 
county. It is Yorkshire’s curly tail. 

As I was riding about near the 
coast, I saw two men filling a 
cart with sea-weed from the beach. 
There hud been ten farmers’ carts 
there during the d^y, and I found 
that whenever there 1ms been any 
strong wind, or storm, the farmers’ 
men collect the sea- weed (which 
they call wreck) and use it as a 
manure. It makes excellent soil 
for turnips. 

We rested at the village of Flam- 
borough for the night, and on the 
third day we started across the 
country, to visit a large town called 
Hull. 

We now travelled very gently 
and lazily towards the south — jog- 
ging along at ease — stopping here 
and there to notice a field of beans, 
or buckwheat, besides the potato- 
fields, and the fields of carrots, 
and Swedish turnips, which are 
grown for the cattle and sheep in 
the winter. 

So it happened, that what with 
noticing the Dutch-looking cattle 


on the marshes, and the sheep in 
the rich pasture-lands, I had for- 
gotten all about Hull, when just 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, as 
I was in a ljrown study, imagining i 
•queer thoughts, Peg neighed as if 
she had just seen an old friend, and 
I felt a glow of warm light coming 
in my face? 

We had suddenly turned a comer 
of the road, and, oh, it was a plea- 
sant thing, for it had been a grey 
day all along (you know what yrey 
days are? — those days when the 
sky is all one sober colour, and 
the morning and afternoon are 
all the same, and even boys and 
.girls have sober steady thoughts). 
ft was a pleasant thing, I said, 
just in the darkening of the day, 
when the thick November air came 
round about with its dampness, and 
marie all distant things look sha- 
dowy and large, — then, it was 
pleasant to see one’s old friend 
Sol again. 

Yes, after he had been away all 
(lav, there he was before me, with 
a large red face, looking very hot, 
and tired, and angry, as though he 
had been toiling like a slave in 
some far away place, or Had been 
trying all day to get through the 
thick clouds. 

There was old Sol, far away, ! 
behind a crowd of masts and j 
sails, and ropes of ships ; and | 
the thick forest of masts, which, in 
the dimness, looked like slim 
giants ; and the river Humber be- 
yond ; and the salt-water®brceze ; 
and the smell of tobacco and tar ; 
and the men with shiny hats and 
shaggy coats ; all seemed to say to 
me — “Here you are, sir — here’s 
Hull!” 


• Pr ignorance is crime incroasod ; * 

Those most ussumo wl^ know tho least. — GAY. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Dear Children, — • 

Waiter ! 

Yes, sir. 

Tull the ostler, when. lie rubs 
<lown my horse, to look at her 
fore leg— the left one ; for she 
sprained it a few weeks ago, and 
I’m afraid it is rather weak. 

Yes, sir. 

And — here, waiter , stop. 

Yes, sir. 

Let me have something to eat 
as soon as you can; and tell the 
Boots to bring me my slippers. 

Yes, sir. 

And so, dear children, when 
“Waiter” had pulled down the 
blinds, and left the room, I turned 
my face round to the fire, put one 
of my feet on each hob, poked up 
the blazing coals, and thought to 
myself, “ How comfortable it is to 
sit and rest in the colfee-room of 
an inn, after riding all day ! M 

“ Whose statue is that which I 
saw in the street ?” I asked the 
waiter, when lie returned. 

“ The statue of Wilberforcc , sir : 
he was the Member of Parliament 
for this town.” 

“ Ah, indeed ; he was a great 
philanthropist.” 

“Don’t know anything about 
that, sir; but he /was a very good 
man . You know, sir, the time 
when tfye English people had 
slaves, and nobody thought there 
was any harm in slavery. Well — 

“ Yes, I know all about Wilbcr- 
force,” I said; and, dear children, 
I would stop to write you his his- 
tory, but your papa will tell it to 
ou, if you have not heard it 
efore. 

In the course of the evening 1 
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met with some merry Yorkshire 
gentlemen from Leeds. One of 
them had come to Hull to see 
about some cloth which was to . 

, be exported. 

“ So you want to hear about the 
soil of Yorkshire, sir, do ye?” he 
said to me. ♦ 

“ Yes,” I said, “ and the history 
of any remarkable places on the j. 
surface .” 

“Very well. I have lived in 
these parts for nearly fo/ty-five 
years; and you shall hear all that 
I know. The whole county, sir, 
has three great divisions called 
‘ Hidings.’ 

' “The eastern side of Yorkshire 
is very cold, and rocky near shore, 
but in some parts there are many 
cattle, and sheep.” 

“I have been travelling along 
those parts for these three days,” 
said I. • 

“ Then, I dare say you have found 
out that yourself, sir. Now, if you 
will get out your map, sir, I will 
show you something. You sec this 
river which rises (or begins) at the 
north. It flows, you see, through the 
middle of the county into the river 
Humber.” 

“Yes, I see it; it is called the 
Ouse .” 

“And yon may notice, sir, that 
where it falls into the Humber 
there is the mouth of another rivei 
called the Trent . Well, sir, if you 
and your horse were to start at the 
‘source’ of the Ouse, and trave. 
along the banks of that river and 
the Trent, you would travel through 
a very great and extensive valley, 
the largest in England. 

“ This valley contains very fertile 
land, with rich corn-fields, and pas- 
ture, and fields of blue flax, most 
beautiful to see. 

“ So much for the' middle and 
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the east of Yorkshire — but on the W. I can tell you. It is a river 
western side — there, sir, you will that pays tribute to another one. 
see a hilly district again. Beautiful You know how all the nations once 
lines of grey and blue lulls rising paid tribute to the great nation — 
one above another until they join the the Homans . Well, just so the 
clouds ; rich hills in front clothed » rivers pay fribute with their waters 
with thick verdure; and then pas- to the g«$at water — the sea . The 
ture-land, and rivers, with cattle sea is the father of waters, 
and sheep in fhe foreground. The Ion. AH of course, the rivers 
monks, in the olden times, delighted must flow somewhere, 
in these purt£, for you find here and “Thus, the Humber has one 
there the splendid old abbeys with large tributary culled the Ouse, 
long rows of arches, and tall Gothic while the Ouse, also, has six large 
window^. You would lik^ sir, to tributaries: 1st, it receives the 
see Bolton Abbey, Kivuulx Abbey, waters of the Nid; 2ndly, the 
and Kirkstall Abbey, where you waters of the Wharf t ; 3rdly, the 
may hear the story of ‘Mary the Derwent; 4thly, the A i/re and the 
maid of the inn.’ Cafder; and, 5thly, the. Don. 

“ Just let me trouble you to look # “Ou tlie map, sir,” said my 
at your map once more. Here Yorkshire friend, “ they look like 
you see, on the western boundary, the veins of a great leaf. {Suppose 
is the northern range of mountains. Yorkshire to be the leaf; the lluin- 
Do you observe how they continue her and the Ouse are the mid-rib, 
from Nothumberlaud running be- and their tributaries are the veins, 
tween Yorkshire afid Lancashire? spreading all over the county. 

“They end here, sir — at«Dcrby- Then, many little streams flow 
shire — with a tall mountain called into them, just like the very small 
‘ the Peak.’ This range is sometimes veins.” 

called the backbone of England. “ Thank you,” I said. “Now that 

“ It will take too much time,” he we have talked of the soil of York- 
said, “to describe all the soil of shire, and of the rivers, will you 
Yorkshire. You had better, sir — tell me of some of the remarkable 
for I see you are making notes places on the surface; but, dear 
— put it down in this w r ay. In the me, what is the time by j our 
east there is rocky and marshy soil, watch, sir?” 

“ In the middle there is a fertile “ Why, it is lialf-past nine.” 
valley with corn and flax. “And here comes the waiter. 

“ In the west there is grand and Waiter l” 
romantic scenery, with ruins of old “Yes, sir.” 
abbeys. “ Supper, please, as soon as pos- 

“ You had better also mention sible.” • • 

the rivers now, for if you look at “Waiter!” 6aid my friend, after 
your map — ” supper. 

“ Yes, I have just been noticing,” “ Y es, sir.” 

I said. “Here is the fine, broad “A glass of brandy and water, 
river Humber at the south ; the and a couple of cigars. Do you 
large river Ouse flows into it, and smoke, sir?” 
several other rivers, which are also “Thank you, no,” I said; and I 
large, are trib^ta^es to this one.” was going to tclhhim that smoking 
Ion. What is a tributary f and drinking brandy and water 
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were not proper things for a man 
to do, when I thought — “No, I 
want to hear about the surface of 
Yorkshire!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed ho, as we 
turned round to the fire again, 

“ those kings were strange fbllows, 
some of them ; we have had many 
bad kings, as well as good ones. I 
wonder what the old stones in 
England would testify if they could 
tell talcs. 

j “ Not a very great distance from 

my town, Leeds , there is old Pon- 
tefract Castle — Pom fret Castle, as 
it is called. 

There are some sad tales hang- 
ing about those walls. 1 have 
read how one weak king, "Richard 
IT., was shut up there, for a long 

1 time, by his cousin Henry IV., 
who had taken away his crown; 
and because he would not die, he 
caused him to be killed with a pole- 
are, , Oil, horrible! and that was 
done by a king, too ! 

“And then, again, there was a 
good man called Earl Rivers. lie 
was taken to this castle and be- 
headed, at a few hours* notice. 
This was done by the wretched 
lviug Richard III., just because 
he wanted to commit more mur- 
der. He wished to murder the 
young Prince Edward and his bro- 
ther, so as to become king himself, 
j and he therefore first killed the 
Earl Rivers, that he might not pre- 
vent his wickedness. 

“If you look at Jhc map, sir, and 
notice tlife "West Riding again, 
you will sec not only Pontefract 
Castle, but Wakefield Green and 
! Towton; then, above them— just 
here, sir — near the capital, is a 
place called Marston Moor. 

“ At Towton and Wakefield were 
fought the most bloody battles in 
the York and Lonca&'er wars, which 
you read of In history. Tiiea 
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places were dyed with the blood of 
Englishmen ; fathers slew their own 
sons, brothers slew brothers, and 
Englishmen slew Englishmen by i 
thousands, so that those places , 
were dyed with English blood. 

“ And you know why they did 
all this? 

“Just because there was a dif- 
ference in their opinions. This* 
was the accident that happened to 
them. One-half of the people 
had ‘judgments’ which told, them 
that such a person ought to be 
king ; and the other half, when 
they exercised tlicir judgments, 
could not think in the same way. 
They thought that some one else 
ought to be king; and so, they 
thought they must kill the others.” 

“And that is what they called 
* reasoning,’ ** I said. “You may 
read, sir, in ‘ Pleasant Pages,* that 
‘ man is a superior animal , because 
he acts principally from reason, 
instead of instinct.’ ” 

“Well, sir, the Editor of those 
‘Pleasant Tages * may write what 
he likes, but I’m not obliged to 
believe it. What! when mail does a 
thing which most of the lower ani- 
mals would be ashamed to do ! But 
let me go on, sir; it is getting 
late. 

“At Marston Moor , there was 
another great battle between the 
army of King Charles I. and his 
parliament. 

“ Richmond Castle , too, was — 
hiccup — hie — .” 

The fact is, dear children, my 
worthy friend had been drinking 
brandy and water all this time, 
which has given him the hiccup, 
and made him rather sleepy. The 
fire, too, had made me feel sleepy. 
The candles, too, were burning 
with long wicks ; so we bid each 
other “ Good night,” and went to j 
bed. — Good Night! H. Y. | 
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25th Week. MONDAY. Natural History. 


MAMMALS.* 

ORDER 1. fWO-HANDED ANIMALS. 

(. Bimana .) 

' M. P<\pa was telling ns last 
wecjt of the mental distinctions 
between him and the lower ani- 
mals! The first is — 

L. That he acts principally from 
Keason, mamma. 

M. That is right. Now, ask 
papa to tell you something else. 

P. It was once a very comindii 
idea that reason belongs only tb 
pian, and not to the lower ani- 
mals ; but it has since been ob- 
served that this is a mistake. 

Many animals can reason ; they 
can notice effSbts ^ as you did in 
our Object lesson on Ciffee,t and 
can remember them, even better 
than children. 

1 have read of an elephant who 
had a deep abscess in his back, 
which was so bad that the Indians 
were obliged to send for a surgeon 
to cut it opeu. When the surgeon 
came, the beast knelt down with 
his keeper standing at his head, 

I and seemed quite conscious that the 
| operation was for his good, for he 
never flinched, but merely uttered 
*a few low suppressed groans. 
The Indians were so confident 
that lie would behave as lie did, 
that they never thought of tying 
him. 

Your uncle’s Newfoundland dog, 

* Two Natural History lessons are 
given this week, that the history of 
the order Bimana may end in the first 
volume. • 
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“ Hector,” goes out with him for a 
walk every week-day — but, when 
Sunday # comcs, and the bells ring, 
he looks out from his kennel — 
— lie secs your uncle put on his 
gloves and luit, but never attempts 
to follow him. He will not even 
come if you try to persuade him — 
so sure is he that it is Sunday. 

W. But when the bells ring on 
the week-day, papa? 

P. lie does not attend to them. 
So you see that he must know the 
Sunday, not only by the sound of 
the bells, hut by counting the days . 
The bells will sometimes ring three 
times in tjie week. 

I have read also of two dogs 
who could play at dominoes ; and 
I have heard of a horse, who, 
when his drunken master fell off, 
lay down beside him, until help 
arrived — but would not allow him to 
be placed on his back again. 

Ion. Ah, he had reasoned that 
while he was tipsy, he could not 
sit steadily. 

P. An elephant in Exeter 
’Change, was once endeavouring to 
reach a potato with his trunk, but 
was unable. He then reasoned 
with himself, and gave the potato 
such a hard puff, that it struck 
against the wall, and rebounded 
close to the bars of his cage. 

Again, — a sw r allow Duilt its nest 
near to some slate quarries in 
Wales; but w r as much disturbed by 
the noise of the explosions made to 
break off the large masses of slate. 
It noticed that before each explo- 
sion a bell w as rung to w’arn the 
workmen, s^ in time it learned to 
fly away directly this happened — 
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for it had reasoned that an explo- 
sion would be sure to follow. This 
was noticed, and was often shown 
to visitors by ringing the bell when 
there was to be no explosion. At 
last this trick was discoVered by 
the bird, and then it would not 
leave its nest until it saw that the 
ringing of the bell was followed by 
the moving away of the workmen. 

But the most reasonable animal 
that 1 have seen, is the dog belong- 
ing to the gentleman next door. 
You may take him miles away 
from home, yet he will return by 
himself. We have been several 
times to the railway at Vauxhall 
lately, and have left the dog to go 
home by himself. This dog, in 
order to save trouble, has actually 
learned to return alone by steam- 
boat. How he must reason to 
know which boat is going to Lon- 
don ! He always chooses the right 
boat, and takes care not to land, 
until he reaches Blackfriars Bridge. 

W. Does he never go into the 
wrong boat, papa ? 

P. Never. 

i. But how can he tell that a 
boat is going to London and not to 
Chelsea? He must know the head 
of the boat from the stern. 

P . No doubt ; he reasons with 
himself, for you sec that he knows 
which is the nearest bridge to stop 
at. 

I could tell you a great many 
more cases to show how the lower 
animals reason. The power of 
reasoning is v to some extent, found 
in most of the vertebrated animals 
— the Mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes — but not in the lower 
sub-kingdoms. 

Again, mankind perform many 
actions from instinct. When they 
arc little babies, they act almost 
entirely from instinct^ but as they 
grow up, this power of reasoning | 
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becomes very much stronger, sotnat 
man is called a superior animal. 

L. But will you tell me, papa, 
how much reason a lower animal 
may have? 

' P. I cannot say exactly — but 
few of them, I should think, have 
much more than Ada has, or any 
other little child. 

W. I should like you, papa, to 
tell us what man’s reasoning powers 
are — will vou, please? 

P. I will just allude to them for 
you — but there is not time to give 
you much more than their names. 
You must have them explained to 
yon fully another time. 
c The mind of man has not only 
reasoning powers, but other powers 
which he uses every day. Hear 
how I used my mind the other 
day when I bought a new hat! 

The hatter brought me a hat 
marked 17s. 6d. 

I took it in my liand — used my 
sense of sigfnt to look at the outside, 
the inside, its colour, its glossiness, 
and its shape, until at last my 
mind knew all abont it — 

W. Yes. One of your senses — 
your eyes — told all this to your 
mind. 

P. And when my mind had 
used that sense so as to know all 
about the hat, it gained what ip 
called a perception of it. 

The perception I had of the hat 
did not make me like it. Now, 
my mind had had a perception two 
days before of a friend’s hat which 
had been bought at the same shop. 

So I stopped a minute. I recol- 
lected my perception of the gentle- 
man’s hat; and I brought it before 
my mind’s eye, that I might see it 
again, and describe it to the hatter. 
My mind was then making a con- 
ception. •» 

Jon. Yes, a conception of that 
gentleman’s hat ; and, papa, when 
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you had kept that perception of it 
for more than two days, or re- 
membered it, as we say, you 
used another poweV, called the 
memory . 

P. That is another power. *So 
that 1 had then used my powers 
of perception, memory, and con- 
ception. * And now, instead of 
saying anything to the hatter 
about this gentleman’s hat, I began 
to look both at the conception in 
my mind, and the new hat — think- 
ing first of one and th$n the other, 
to see whether they were much 
alike. Thus I was exercising my 
power of comparison. 

When I had compared them 
carefully, I then called on another 
i power of my mind to come and 
j decide which really was the better 
, hat. This power is called the 
i judqment. 

Ion. Ah, that is because it 
judged, I supT>os$. 

P. True; and my jtdgment had 
just told me that it was not a good 
hat, when the hatter said, “ Here, 
sir — here is a new kind of hat ; it 
is made of cloth — it is a Paris 
hat!” 

L. And did your mind get a 
perception of that? 

P. Yes — but then I wanted to 
know how I would appear in a 
cloth hat ; but as I had never seen 
myself in such a hat — had never 
j had any perception of myself with 
f that hat on — I could not make any 
j such conception of myself. 

W. What did you do, papa ? 

P. Why, I exercised another 
power of my mind — I pictured 
myself going along the streets with 
a cloth hat — made an image of 
myself in my mind, such as it had 
never been before. This power 
which forms images in our minds 
of things which we have not seen 
| before, is called Imagination. % 


I did not like the image of my- 
self and the cloth hat, so I said to 
the man, “No, I will take the 
other one.” 

W. Then you used six parts of 
your nfind in buying that hat. The 
power of forming a perception — a 
conception — the memory — com- 
paris«i — judgment — and the im- ! 
agination. 

P. Ah, and when I left the shop 
I exercised another power, for I 
reasoned with myself, and said, 

“ Articles which are marked cheap 
are generally common and dear. 
The hat I have just bought was 
marked cheap — therefore I think 
that it is dear.” 

Ion. I sec, papa, you found out 
a “ reason” for thinking it was 
dear. That sliows that you were 
reasoning. 

P. Yes, and I then said this to 
myself, “ The hats which I saw are 
cheap and common; I think that all 
the hats in the shop are common.” 
When I was thus making a rule 
about the hats in general, my mind 
was generalizing. But there is no 
more time to talk about these 
powers of your mind. It would 
cost us two lessons more to explain 
them all properly. We will just 
write out their names, and perhaps 
one day you will understand them 
better. 

W. I will make the list. papa. 
The mind of man has powers for 
Perceiving, 

• Conceiving, 

Remembering (memory)^ 
Imagining, 

Comparing, 

Judging, 

Reasoning, and 
Generalizing. 

Have the lower animals any of 
these powers? 

P. Yes, •most of them, although 
they arc not so perfect. But some 
387 
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animals can remember better than 
mankind. 

L. I have read, papa, of a gen- 
tleman who lost his way in a 
strange place, where he ijad not 
been for twelve years, so he threw 
the reins on the back of his horse, 
who had travelled with him in that 
road before, and the horse remem- 
bered every step of the way. 

P. And if you think of the first 
faculty mentioned in the list — per- 
ceiving, you will find that many of 
the lower animals are more clever 
'than man in perceiving. We talked 
of the dogs being able to track 
other animals, by perceiving the 
scent of their footsteps. When the 
hunters in Switzerland try to catch 
the chamois, they dare not travel 
the direction in which the wind 
blows, for the hnimals would in- 
stantly smell them. 

L. And the white bear, papa. I 
have heard that if sailors leave on 
the ice any hot walrus which they 
may have been cooking, he can smell 
it at the distance of thirty miles. 

P. They can also perceive sounds 
with more exactness. In our old 
school at Islington, we had a dog 
called “Punch,” whose kennel was 
behind the trees, at some distance 
from the front gate. In the dark 
winter nights, when any stranger 
came in at the gate, if he walked 
three or four steps up the passage, 
Punch would bark ; but whenever 
I entered, he w as silent. 

W. I suppose that he knew you 
by the souni of your footsteps. 

* P. Yes, and what a wonderful 
ear he must have had, when he 
w T as such a long way off, to tell the 
exact difference between my foot- 
steps and the stranger’s. 

The truth is, that Punch and 
many other animals have more 
perfect senses than mankind. Many 
of them can see, hear, and feel 
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better; therefore they have greater 
power of perceiving. 

L . Now, let us think of the next 
power. Can' they conceive? 

P. No, I think not. I think 
they have very little, perhaps not 
any, power of conceiving, of ima- 
gining, or of generalizing. 

Ion. But they can conipare and 
judge a little. If you give puss a 
piece of bread or a piece, of meat 
— or a basin of milk and a basin of 
water — she will soon judge. 

W. Now* papa, please let me 
make a list of the differences be- 
tween man and the lower animals. 
I will write out his mental dis- 
tinctions. 

^Man is above the lower animals, 
because he has a much greater 
power of thinking or reasoning. 

He has not always a greater 
power of perceiving or remember- 
ing, but lie has more power of 
Conceiving, 

Imagining, 

Comparing, 

Judging, and 
Generalizing ; 

he also has Language , which is a 
more perfect power of speech than 
that of the animals. 

P. Yes, Willie, this is all very 
good; but we have left out the 
greatest distinction, after all. He 
has these higher powers, because he 
wants them. These lower animals 
are only formed for this lower 
world, but man belongs to two 
worlds ! There’s a difference for 
you ! the end of his existence in 
this world is only just the begin- 
ning of his life — a being who is 
going to a higher world must have 
higher powers. 

Think, Willie, you are one of 
mankind. You are not a body — 
an animal — yov. are an immortal 
soul! When your body, dies, per- 
haps you will linger a little while, 
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and watch it as it is shut up in the 
grave. Very gladly, perhaps, you 
will do that ; and then, with the 
“ministering spirits*' who wait for 
you, you will fly to meet “Our 
Father, ** who first sent you her$. 

W. And will send for me. 

P. Yes. And He will say to you 
— “1 gate you all these powers, 
and placed you above these ani- 
mals, that you might serve me. I 
made you only ‘a little lower than 
tlfle angels,* that you might live 
upf here and love jne, us they 


Perhaps He will remind you 
— “An animal can perceive the 
grass in the fields, mountains, 
rivers, the warm sun, and the Sky; 
but he cannot reason, or know fliat 
there must be a God to have made 
him.** 


“An animal cannot read my 
Word, nor love Jesus Christ. But 
thou, iminorftil Jjpul ! hast greater 
powers. They were egiven to thee 
in that world to exercise, that they 
might grow and be prepared for 
use in this world.” 

So, Willie, as the great God will 
certainly talk to you one day, would 
you like to hear what He says to 
vounow? He says, “Come, pray 
to me ; ask me, and ye shall even 
receive my Spirit. My Spirit shall 
breathe on all your powers, and 
ye shall have a spiritual mind: 

“A perception, which shall per- 
ceive my gloiy in all good tilings: 


“ A conception, so as to put all 
thy perceptions before thy mind, 
and conceive something of my won- 
drous greatness: 

“ A memory, to remember my 
daily mercies: 

“An imagination, to imagine 
‘ the height and depth, and length 
and tgeadth, of the love of Jesus:* 
“ A comparison, that thou 
mayest compare the littleness 
of the world below, with the vast- 
ness of the world above: 

“A judgment, to think of all 
thy actions, and judge whether they 
are right or wrong: 

“A reason, which shall think 
of cause and effect, and tell thee 
that because of these wonderful 
works, working together for good, 
there must be a Spirit of goodness, 
a yrcat GO 1). And lastly : 

■ “A language, that when thou 
art able to pciceivc, conceive, ima- 
gine, and remember these things, 
thou mayest tell them to all the 
world; singing, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men.* ” 

Willie, Lucy, Ion, and Ada, God 
will one day ask you all, “ Where 
are thy ten talents ?” l)o you want 
to hear him say, “ Enter into the 
joy of thy Lord?” — Yes! Then 
go pray lor this spiritual mind, and 
you will have it. Then will your 
“ distinctions ” from the lower ani- 
mals be very great; for “to be spirit- 
ually-minded IS LIFE ETERNAL.” 


A vert little satisfies , 

An honest and n grateful heart ; 

And who would more than will suffice, 
DoeB covet more than is his part. 


If happiness has not her seat 
Aud centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest. * 

^ BURNS. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDER 1. TWO-HANDED ANIMALS. 

(Bimana.) 

M. Yesterday we thoughts about 
the mental distinctions of man- 
kind. To-day we will notice his 

PHYSICAL DISTINCTIONS. f , 

L. You mean by that, mamma, 
bodily distinctions, — the differences 
in papa’s body, do you not? 

M. Yes. Look at your papa 
again, and tell me how you dis- 
tinguish him from the lower 
animals. 

L. I notice, mamma, that he 
stands upright, and holds, up his 
head. 

W. “Holds up his head like, a 
man,” yon should say — that is what 
he was taught when he was a baby; 
and 1 notice that he wears Welling- 
ton bools, which — 

P. That is rather foolish, Willie. 
You should remember that you 
are to notice only my body itself — 
the boots are no part of my body. 

Jon . I notice, papa, that you 
have only two legs. 

L. I notice that you have two 
hands. 

Ada. I notice that papa is not 
covered all over with thick hair, 
only on his head and face. 

L. And I notice, papa, that your 
head is upright, and very large. I 
suppose it is because you have 
more brain. 

P. That is true. Now, as you, 
too, have m^re brain than the 
lower animals^ and many other 
great mental distinctions, shall I 
tell you what you may do with 
them? 

Jon. Please, papa. 

P. Make use of them now. 
Find out the reason of your phy- 
sical distinctions — find c^it why you 
have such differences in your body. 
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Jon. I should like to do that, 
papa. 

P. I will first tell you some- 
thing. You have, perhaps, most 
of your physical distinctions be- 
cause you have such mental dis- 
tinctions. Do you understand that ? 

Jon. Yes ; you mean, pLpa, that 
they are given us in consequence 
of our mental distinctions — they 
arc “ effects .” 

P. True ; let us now trace sonic 
of these effects. Man’s mind is 
able to think** very many thoughts. 
Man thinks, “I will make myself 
clothes — I will build houses — I 
will dig the ground, and plant 
trees and flowers — I will write 
letfers,” and so on. Thus, as he 
thinks many thoughts, he wants — 

W. To do many things 

P. Yes. Then suppose that with 
all these thoughts in his head, God 
had made him to walk on all four 
of his limbs, #!ike a cow or a dog. 

W. Then he would he obliged 
to do what he wanted with his 
mouth , as the dog does. 

Ion. I see something, papa — an 
“ effect.” Because man has a 
mind, he cannot spare all his 
limbs to walk with; so he uses two 
for walking and the other two for 
working : and — at the ends of his 
limbs, he has not feet, but hands to 
work with. 

P. Do not say the ends of his 
limbs ; we call the ends of the 
limbs “ extremities .” These extremi- 
ties, with their fingers and thumbs, 
have a most surprising power of 
motion. See me move my hand, 
wrist, and fingers. How easily every 
joint moves. Man's mind thinks 
of a beautiful little machine called 
a watch — his hands can nAake the 
watch ; they cai\ play the piano, 
and can perform many otjier diffi- 
cult actions, light work and heavy 
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work too: think of some of these 
actions yourself. Perhaps your 
hand can make as many different 
motions as the mine’s different 
thoughts. 

L. Ah, it is the mind’s servant. 
Then I will say the first reason of 
our physical distinctions. 

First, Man has more mind than 
the lower animals ; therefore he uses 
only one pair of limbs for walking , 
uni\ the other for wording. At the 
extremities of his fore limbs are 
hands , instruments with % wonderful, 
power of motion to perform different 
actions for the mind. Thus , mankind , 

. s ihe first order of Mammals, are 
called TWO-lUNDEl) animals. 

W. And that is fair. One paii* is 
quite enough to carry my body, be- 
cause m v mind is more important. 
The hind limbs arc servants to our 
body, and the fore limbs arc ser- 
vants to my mind ; but then the 
birds onlv wall? or* two legs. 

Ion. Yes, I thought flf that; but 
still, they use ail four limbs for 
carrying their bodies — their legs 
for the earth, and their wings for 
the air. They live in different 
places, you see. 

W. Ah! 

P. Let us go on to the second 
distinction. 

The second distinction is nn 
“ effect ” of the first one. Suppose 
that man, having to w alk on two 
limbs, were made with his body 
placed horizontally, so ! 

He could not w r ulk very far — no! 
if he walk on t/wo legs, he must he 
upright. People have said that the 
upright posture is not always na- 
tural to man. They have said that 
man may use his fore limbs for 
walking, and have told strange tales 


of wild men in the woods who 
walked on all fours — they were 
apes, probably. Just try how you 
would like it, Willie. 



W. It is not comfortable, papa, 
I’m afraid T shall fall. You sec, 
my eyes look down on the ground. 
• P. Then you see the reason for 
the second distinction, hi con- 
sequence of your having only two 
legs, the best position for your 
body is an upright one. 

Jon. Men, papa, must walk on 
their hands and knees if they want 
to go on all fours — because, I w as 
noticing Willie’s legs just now — 
they are much longer than his anus. 

P. Yes, this shows that man 
was always intended to have an 
upright posture. It is another 
proof of our second distinction. 

Let us repeat : — 

Man has more mind than the lower 
animals. 

.. Therefore , he uses only his hind 
limbs for walking , wlyph are longer 
than his fore, limbs. 

Therefore , secondly , HE HAS AN 
OPRIUIIT POSTURE. 

Wc will finish this lesson next 
w r eek. 


• Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to satfL 

« GAY. 
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25th Week. WEDNESDAY. English Geography. 


THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

HULL. YORK. 

Dear Children, — o 

I had often heard that IIull was 
a famous place for shipping; and, 
if you look on your map, ^ou will 
soon see why it is so. 

You may see that ships can sail 
to it from many different parts. A 
ship may come into the IIumher 
from the river Ouse, or from the 
large river Trent, or from the Der- 
went , or from any of the rivers 
flowing into the Ouse; and, as 
there are many towns on these 
rivers, the ships bring goods and 
manufactures from them. 

\V. Yes; and if you will come 
here, and look at the map of the 
world, I will show you something 
that our teacher told us at school. 
A great many ships sail into the 
Humber from other countries — 
from the east of Europe — from 
Sweden, and Denmark, and Rus- 
sia ; and the ships that come from 
the cold northern seas, laden with 
oil which the sailors get from the 
whales there, when they come to 
England, it is so much easier to 
sail up the Humber and call at 
Hull, instead of going all the. way 
to London. But let us hear what 
Mr. Young says. 

L. Yes: listen — 

Ships also come from countries 
which are at the north and east of 
England, brjjaging oil, timber, flax, 
hemp, and other things, because 
^ Hull is the nearest port. Canals, 
also, and now railways, bring goods 
from all parts to be “ exported ;” 
so that Hull is called tiie great 

EASTERN PORT OF ENGLAND. 

I cannot tell you of all I saw 
at Hull — the great $hurch, the 
statue of Wilberfcrce, and the 
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large new streets — the new (locks, 
too ! — the famous docks, which are 
almost the largest in England — to 
write you a description of their 
splendid warehouses and long 
quays, covered with all kinds of 
goods, would require, oh, a very 
large sheet of paper! «As I was 
standing near the water, I saw a 
steamer coming in from London, 
which was called the Wilbcrforce ; 
and there was a smaller steamer 
alongside, which was to stari for 
York at twelve o’clock. 

So I returned home quickly, 
and at exactly a quarter to twelve . 
Mrs. Peg and I took our places for 
York on board the boat Ebor. We 
hHd a delightful trip up the river , 
Ouse, for the Ebor was not a very 
fast boat ; so we were able to no- 
tice the old ruin at Howden, and 
Selby, and many pretty places. 

It was getting*- late in the . 
afternoon, lyhen I, who had been 
walking backwards and forwards 
on the deck for a long time, sat 
down to have some talk with my- 
self, and to think of the City of 
York. “ Fine old city!” I began — 

“ dear old city ! I have read thy 
ancient name in many a history 
book. Old city, where the Romans 
built idol temples, when thou wert 
called Eboracum 1 Old city, where ] 
now the finest cathedral in Eng- i 
land stands! Great city, once the 
capital of the north, how T long to ■ 
see thy old walls and gates!” 

So I took out my guide-book 
to read. I found that the city, in 
the time of the Romans, was called 
Eboracum, and that, even in the 
present day, the Archbishop of 
York signs his name Ebor. 

W, And the steamer was called 
Ebor , too ! t 

. But, in the Saxon times, its 

l^name was changed. T^e Saxon 
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name for the river Ouse was Ure, 
and the Saxon word for “ village” 
was Wic, and, as it was one of the 
Ouse villages or towns, it was 
called “ Ure-wic.” • 

If you repeat that name very 
quickly, it will sound like Yurek ; 
and, if yo^ say it quickly several 
times, you will find yourself saying 
York — the word which people say 
now. 

Y^rk, like Carlisle and West- 
moreland, has been the scene of 
many a battle. York*was the 
stronghold of the Saxon nobles 
who resisted William the Conqueror. 
Your papa has, I believe, told you 
in his history lessons, how this city 
and all the country round about* 
was destroyed by William. 

I have told you in one of my 
letters, of Edward I. who tried to 
conquer the Scots. During seven 
years he fixed his head-quarters 
here. Both Advcmrd II. and 
Edward III., when the/ marched 
against the Scots, also made this 
city their head-quarters. Queen 
Philippa, Edward’s wife, when, as 
you have heard, she conquered 
the Scotch king David, at Neville's 
Cross , received him as prisoner in 
York Castle. 

But in the time of the civil war 
between Charles I. and his Par- 
liament, there were many dreadful 
scenes in this city. At one time 
the suburbs (that means the houses 
built around the city) were all 
burned by the army of the Parlia- 
ment. Great batteries were built 
for destroying the walls and gatqs, 
but the place was kept by the king 
until after the battle of Marston 
Moor (the place which my York- 
shire friend at Hull spoke of). 
Then the royalists were defeated, 
and obliged to flee. • 

Ease her! 

• 

What’s that? 

Stop her! 

What? And as I shut my book, 
and jumped on my feet, I saw 
before mj the ancient city. The 
sun had left us, but, standing 
athwart tho dim red sky, I saw 
the two tall western towers, and 
the hcafy lantern tower of the ca- 
thedral, or “ minster,” the castle, 
and below, part of the walls and 
the bridge over the Ouse. 

I slept that night at the house 
of an aunt of mine who lives here, 
and the next day we took a walk 
to see the city. I saw the castle, 
which is now a new building — the 
barracks— and the soldiers exer- 
cising. I walked round part of 
the old walls, for a very great part 
of them is still standing, saw the 
four ancient bars or gateways — and 
wa 3 shown the places where, a long 
time ago, our barbarous ancestors 
used to expose the heads of their 
prisoners, and of criminals who 
had been executed. 

If you have ever been to Lon- 
don, you may have seen a bar 
something like these called Temple 
Bar. One of the bars in York was 
called Miclclegate Bar — another, a 
very old “ picturesque” place, was 
called Walmgate. There were some 
remains of an old abbey, called St. 
Mary's Abbey , which were also 
picturesque — but, oh, the most 
picturesque, the grand sight was 
the Minster! You shall hear about 
it in my next letter. 

Your faithful ftiend, 

Henry Young. 

W. Papa. What does he mean 
by “picturesque?” • 

P. It means really — “ fit for a 
picture ;” old buildings, trees, and 
many natural objects are pictu- 
resque. You shall understand that 
word better aitother day. 
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25th Week. 


THURSDAY. 


Object Lesson. 


THE PLATE AND BREAK- 
FAST-CUP 
(Concluded), 

M, What nations werj famous 
for “ pottery ?’* 

Jon. I remember them, mamma. 
The Egyptian*, Greek s, Epm — no, 
Etruscan*, Romans, Peruvians and 
Mexicans, and the Chinese. 

W. And I suppose that the 
English come next. 

M. Yes — to-day we will talk of 
the English pottery ; but you must 
understand that earthenware plates 
and cups have only lately been 
generally used in England. In 
the olden time wooden plates (some 
of them curiously carved) and 
bowls, and spoons, were used ; 
pewter plates also were much used ; 
even last month I saw in the kit- 
chen of a farm, a bright row of 
pewter plates. 

Ion. Well, they would not break, 
that is one good thing. 

M. And as for cups — our ances- 
tors’ cups and jugs were made of 
horn and leather. I have seen 
many an old drinking-horn, and a 
black-jack made of leather for 
holding the beer. 

W. And now we are going back 
to the old times again, for I have 
seen jugs, bowls, and cups made 
of gutta percha. 

Jon. Yes ; papa says that every- 
thing is to be made of gutta percha 
now. He bought baby a gutta 
percha bib* yesterday, and a gutta 
percha apron for mamma. 

W. They can’t make gutta 
percha* meat — that would bo a 
failure. 

M. Come, let us proceed with 
the lesson — “ English earthen- 
ware.” 

Here is the map^of England — 
the two counties we shall notice 
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are this one, Staffordshire, and this 
one below it, Worcestershire. If 
you travel to the north of the first 
county until you reach this town, 
ffewcastle-under-Lyne, you will 
then be at the beginning of a 
district ten miles long, called “ the 
Staffordshire potteries.** This dis- 
trict is divided into many villages 
or towns, such as Brnslcm, Ehmria, 
and others — but really the rows of 
houses are so near to each bther 
that the towns seem to be all 
joined together, and they form one 
long street. 

You would soon distinguish the 
manufactories from the dwelling- 
houses by “the large, lofty, dark- 
‘coloured buildings, of a shape 
something like a sugnr-loaf or a 
bee-hive.” These buildings con- 
tain the kilns where the earthen- 
ware is baked — they are called 
hovels. t 

You would next notice, perhaps, 
the Grand Tninh Canal, opened 
about seventy years ago, for the 
purpose of conveying the goods to 
the two northern ports — Hull and 
Liverpool, but this was before the 
time of the railways. And again, 
you may observe on the banks of 
the canal, and around the build- 
ings, 1st, Heaps of flints, which 
have been brought in barges from 
Gravesend, &c. ; 2ndly, Clays and 
stones from Dorsetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall ; 3rdly, Coarser 
clay from another part of Stafford- 
shire, to make .baking cases for 
the earthenware ; 4thly, Plastcr- 
of-Paris to make moulds for the 
different shapes ; and 5thly, Heaps 
of coals for the baking fires. 

Now, let us see what is done 
with these things. The flints are 
taken to a kjln and burned until 
they are quite white ; they then 
break more easily, and are tak 
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to a flint mill, where they are 
broken into a coarse powder by 
a machine with heavy hammers, 
called stampers. The powdered 
■ flint is then mixed witU water, and 
with some of the Dorsetshire clay. 
It is next ground in a number of 
mills, each of which grinds it finer 
than it was Before, and strains it 
through a fine silk sieve. After a 
time the powdered flint and clay 
bccomg so fine, that, with the 
water, they form a thick smooth 
paste like cream, which i& called 
slip. 

This slip is heated until the 
water evaporates, so that it be- 
comes stiff again like dough. It 
is then passed on to the throwing - 
room , where men shape it into 
plates, cups, dishes, &e., upon a 
w heel called the “throwing wheel.” 
You could not, by any description, 
well understand how quickly and 
well these men wofk ; |rou must see 
them do it. • 

These articles, when made, are in 
a soft state ; they are then called 
“ green ware.” 

The green ware is placed in 
cases of the shape of a drum, and 
carried to “ the biscuit kiln,” where 
it is baked until it is very dry and 
crisp. It is then called “ biscuit 
ware.” 

The biscuit ware must next be 
coloured. Look, Willie, at your 
blue plate. Plates could not be 
bought so cheap if each one had 
to be painted. See how much 
work there is on the surface. 

W. How is it done, mamma? 

M. It is taken to a woman who 
knows how to do it. In the next 
room to hers is a man printing 
patterns for blue plates on thin 
paper, from a copperplate press. 
Directly he has printed a pattern 
Bhe takes it from him, and turns it 
over with the printed surface on 


the plate. After fixing it on to the 
edge and middle of the plate, she 
takes a round-headed rubber and 
rubs it violently ; then, as the 
“biscuit ware” is absorbent, the 
> rubbing mtikes it absorb the wet 
ink from the paper. 

The plate is then passed over to 
a youBgemgirl, who dips it in cold 
water, rubs off the paper, and finds 
that the pattern on the paper has 
been transfeired to the plate's 
surface. 

After being sent to a kiln, for 
the oil to be dried out of the ink, 
the plate is then glazed with a 
preparation of salt, and is ready 
for use. * 

* Ion. All, mamma, it would not 
be so useful without the gla- 
zing. 

M. No, the plates could not be 
washed so ‘well. The use of salt 
was discovered accidentally. A 
servant in the pottery neighbour- 
hood, who was boiling in an 
earthen pot some very strong 
brine for salting pork, happened 
to leave it on the fire for a few 
minutes. When she returned, she 
found that great part of it had 
boiled over the vessel, and covered 
it with a hard shining substance, 
which, when it was cold, she could 
not rub off ; and a potter to whom 
it was shown immediately saw its 
great use. 

At one time, only brown and 
coarse, red earthenware was made 
at Staffordshire. The improve- 
ments which have been «nade are 
owing to the discovery of the use 
of flints, which was also accidental, 
and to the great skill of a gentle- 
man named Wedgewood . 

Tfie finer kinds of earthenware 
are called porcelain^ or China , much 
of which is made at Worcester. 
We will have alesson on “ China' 
s*ne other day. 
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25th Week. 


FRIDAY. Physical Geography. 


THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 
sketch op geology (Concluded). 

P. We will now talk of the vege- 
tables and animals that 1 lived dur- , 
ing the rest of the sixth day. 

From the time when the second- 
ary rocks were made, to the be- 
ginning of the tertiary rocks, a 
very long period seems to have 
elapsed — great ages of time — how 
many thousands of years I cannot 
tell. 

During these years, the “trouble- 
some times ” when the reptiles 
reigned had changed : the fire, as 
I said, was less restlcsu ; the earth 
was more cool and still. * 

And now, quite a new order of 
things began ; all the old reptiles 
seem to have died. Indeed, hardly 
one species of animal living on the 
land, or in the water, was left 
when the new animals came. 

Here they come — cheat Mam- 
mals! But let us look at the 
world they were coming to. Oh! 
how different ! 

And how different the climate ! 
The greater part of the land had 
risen above the deep sea, and was 
rising still. Now, in the middle of 
the world, when land rises, the 
climate becomes hotter ; but in the 
northern and southern parts , the 
“effect” is exactly contrary — it 
becomes colder. 

It is very likely that about the 
middle of this sixth day, the north 
of Europe was covered with fields 
of ice, just as part of North Ame- 
rica is now. 

As the climate changed, so, of 
course, the vegetables and auimals 
changed too. Instead of the long 
grasses and ferns, there were trees, 
such as ^ve see on the earth in the 
present day; ti^es with flowers 
and fruits ; beautiful flowering 


plants, and plants such as Mam- 
mals and Man require for food. 

In the basins of the earth, which 
I spoke of, r there were now many 
large lakes'j surrounded by thick 
foliage. 

Notwithstanding the ice, the 
world was still too f/arm a place 
for boys to live in ; but if, Willie, 
ou could have been there, and ti 
ave just peeped through the 
foliage, you might have stfen one 
of the new Mammals ! 

W. What was he like, papa? 

P. Get your natural history book, 
and look for the picture of the 
tapir. 

You see that it is something like j 
the hog, with a long snout. It is j 
even longer , like that of the ele- 
phant. Like the hog and the ele- I 
phant, it belonged to the order of 1 
“ thick-skinned animals,” or, as we i 
say, the Pachyderms. It lived in a | 
harmless, quiet way, by the margin j 
of the lakes, feeding, like a proper J 
thick-skinned animal, on herbage, | 
and sometimes going into the water j 
to wash itself. * 

It would take too much time to 
describe to you a hundredth part 
of the new animals. In the period 
when the gypsum (or plaster-of- 
Paris) was being formed, the earth 
was becoming a busy place. In 
the gypsum of the Paris basin, 
men have found the bones of many 
pachyderms, and even flesh-eating 
animals, like the wolf and the fox ; 

— birds, like the owl, woodcock, 
and pelican; — new reptiles, and 
new fishes. 

In the period after that of the 
gypsum formation, there were still 
more pachyderms — some most gi- 
gantic animals, resembling the 
tapir, rhinpeeros, horse, and hog. 
There were also, a kind of cat, 

I nearly as large as* the lion, and 
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. • 

animals like the dog and the twelve feet high — that is, as high 
hear. as two tall men — and very long, 

After these came the “ Sea also— with tusks heavier than an- 
Mammals” — the dolphins, whales, elephant's, and a jaw-hone that ac- 
• seals, and walruses. • tually weighed sixty-three pounas . 

We next find new pachyderms* And the great Mammoth, too, 
more like the elephant, rhinoceros, who lived near the time when 
and the hippopotamus; then follow Adam was made. This animal 
traces of cno-chewing animals re- was one df the elephant tribe; and 
aembling the oxen, deer, and you may read in a book how many 
camels. . frozen mammoths have been dug out 

An^ then — hut oh, that T could of the frozen lands of Asia, and you 
find time to describe to you the may learn how much ivory is pro- 
monsters who succeeded* these, cured from their tusks every year. 
The wonderful Mastodon that Hut the great monster — the eha- 
livcd in America. Ilis body was racter who will please you best, 



The Megatherium. 


is the giant Megatherium. lie But there was no tree large 
wa* a stupf'/iduui, sloth! You have enough for him to climb. lie, 
seen pit tures ol the sloths of South with his mountainous body, with 
| America, who live * under the a thigh bone three times as thick 
I branches of title, tropical trees, and as the elephant’s, with feet a yard 
; feed ou their leaves. lota, with a coat of armour of 
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solid bone. He, whose heavy 
tread might shake the hills — he 
would not climb a tree! With 
his great feet and claws he would 
dig round it, and grasping its 
enormous trunk he would shnke it 
backwards and forwards until he 
uprooted it from the earth; and 
then Nature heard a crc&h ! But in 
time all these monsters — these 
lords of the earth passed away — so 
also did the great opossums, kan- 
garoos, and many others. Another 
day, when you have learned other 
things, we will learn more of 
these animals, and will study Geo- 

•‘■By- 

In the Diluvium, have been 
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found remains of hyenas, tigers, ' 
bears, rabbits, mice, pigeons, 
ducks, and partridges, and at last 
the bones of the monkey, the 
nearest animal to man. 

So in the course of time, the 
vegetables, the minerals, and the 
animals were all ready to meet the 
highest animal, Man. I have tried 
to imagine for you a picture of thp 
earth as God had prepared it to 
receive him, which you shall see 
when we have our next Wesson. 
And now, dear children, while we 
still go on with our Geography 
lesson, we will next month be- 
gin the history of man himself 
from God’s holy word. 


HARVEST HOME. 

Haiik ! from woodlands far away, r 
Sounds the merry roundelay; ‘ 
Now across the russet plain 
Slowly moves the louded wain. 
Greet tlio reapers as they come — 
Happy, happy harvest home I 

Never fear the wintry blast, 
Summer suns will shine at last! 

See the golden grain nppear, 

See the produce of Ihc year. 

Greet the reapers as they come — 
Happy, happy harvest home ! 

Children join the jocund ring, 
Young and old come forth and sing; 
Stripling blithe, and maiden gay, 
Hail the rural holiday. 

Greet the reapers as they come — 
Happy, happy harvest home! 

Peace and plonty he our lot, 

All the pangs of war forgot ; 
Strength to tod, end ample store, 
Bless Old England evermore. 

Greet the reapers as the come— 

_ Happy, happy harvest home 1 
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25th Week. SATURDAY. Drawing. 

PERSPECTIVE. L. And, papa, will you be kind 

P. To-day I have made you a enough to make a larger drawing 
drawing of a book to cofiy. In the for us to-day? A book is, I think, 
small book the lines incline to two so very ejsy to copy, 
vanishing points, but in the larger p. Very well. You have learned 
one — to the point of sight. to draw chairs and stools — to-day 

When you have copied these, you may come with me to my back 
you may thfin draw this book in office, affd we will draw some of 
, four different positions. I have the plain furniture there, 
drawn one /standing upright— ano- This will be a very easy picture 

thcr Iving open. Let the other one for you to draw — because, you see 
be hay open — and another shut,— that in all the objects (except 
in such a position that the lines one) the side lines incline to 
may incline to vanishing points the point of sight— which is that 
instead of the point of sight. one? 

You may next take these four W. Thi^ square box, or deed 
books in their different positions, # case, papa, in front — (in the /ore- 
place them together in a group,, ground, I should say). Ah! I think 
and then draw the whole group. | ‘ W c shall all like to copy this. 
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the fourth one by accident, in 1137 
and this one has beeiAurncd twice. 

The next' day, Peg and I left 
York, to go and see the great 
western towns of Yorkshire. These 
are the principal towns in England 
for the manufacture of woollen 
goods; the largest one is called 
Leeds . ' 

At Lccdf I remained four days, 
and saw the great cloth halls, where 
the greatest part of the cloth made 
in England is sold. On Tuesday 
morning I had been standing on 
the bridge, and noticing the fac- 
tories and warehouses on the banks 
of the river Ayre, and was then 
walking down the Briggate , which 
is the principal street in Leeds, 
when I heard the bell ring for the 
opening of the coloured cloth hall. 
1 ran for some distance to the 
western part of the town, where I 
found in the streets many carts of 
the country people who had brought 
cloth for sale. Here I saw the hall , 
a large square building, and I 
entered it with the cr 9 wd. It is 
truly a large place — it is as long 1 as 
a street with twenty-eight houses, 
and as wide as a street with twelve 
houses. Indeed I found that it 
was divided into six “ aicadcs,” or 
streets ; one was called “ Change 
Alley,” and another, “ Cheapsidc.” 
While I was looking at the great 
building, the people were putting 
the place in order, and then I 
noticed that each of these streets 
contained two long rows of stalls ; 
these stalls were covered with the 
new cloth, and at each dhe stood 
a man waiting to sell it. 

I tried to count the stalls, but it 
was too great a task, I*was told 
that they are about two thousand 
in number. After I had for a long 
time watched the people making 
bargains, the bell rang again, and 
suddenly all business was stopped. 
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Everybody was obliged to leave or 
else pay some money fflr a fine. I 
then went to sde the white cloth hall, 
which is also a large building, in 
the eastern district. 

At Leeds I not only saw these 
two famous cloth halls, but entered 
some of the great factories, and 
saw the bales of wool from other 
parts of England ; from Germany, 
Spain, and Australia. I saw men, 
children, and machines at work- 
picking the wool, washing, oiling, 
and carding, or combing it. It was 
also spun, and woven, and dyed; 
hut you shall hear of all these 
things another day. when I send 
you mv letters on trades. 

Besides Leeds, there are other 
barge towns in the west of York- 
shire which are noted for woollen 
goods. The five principal towns 
for wool arc — 

Leeds, 

Bievdford, 

Halifax, » 

Hr d deti sfield, and 
Wakefield. 

You would be surprised to see 
how much cloth of all kinds is 
jnade in these places. Formerly 
the principal cloth-making towns 
in England were those in the 
soi^liern counties, but the power 
which the people get to work their 
machines from the streams and 
rivers, the power of the steam- 
engines, too, and the industry of 
the Yorkshire people, have made 
these towns famous. 

There are also large iron-foun- 
dries in these parts, ^specially at 
Bradford. 

After reaching this district, I 
&ent to see a town called Sheffield, 
which is notfed for knives, forks, 
scissors, tools of all kinds, and 
cutlery of all kinds, which you 
shall hear of one day. 

I $ext visited Pontefract . You 



26th Week. THURSDAY. Sacred Susie. 
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. ChAdREN OF JERUSALEM, 


BBaSaggjSaS 


V. 1. Chil-dren of Je - ru-sa - lem, Sang the praise of Je-su’s name 
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“ Babes’ and sucklings’ art - less lays, Shull pro-claim the Saviour’s praise.’ 


::l 




ssSRga: 


Hark ! hark 1 hark I while infant voices sing. Hark ! hark I hark ! while infunt voices sing. 


\m 


"MSSErezi 


Hark ! hark 1 hark I while infunt voices sing, Hlfrk ! hark ! hark I while infant voiccB sing, 
fir v» f r 




:sSsj=£===r 


Loud ho - san-nas, Loud ho - san-nas, Loud ho - san - nas 


We are taught to love the Lord, 

• 

Parents, teachers, old and young, 

We are taught to read his word. 

All unit* to swell the song; 

We are taught the way to heaven, 

Higher and yet higher rise. 

Praise for all to God be given. 

Till hnsunnus reach the skies! 

Harkl hark, See, 

1 Hark! hark, See. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

York (Concluded). 

Dear Children, — 

“ Come, Henry," said my aunt, 
after dinner, “come and see our 
dear old Minster ! ” 

“ You seem very proud of your 
Minster ! ’ ” 

. “ Indeed we are. Why, the first 
time it was burned, I remember 
when the poor shoemaker brought 
all his earnings — one hundred pounds 
— and offered to give up every 
penny of it to help to pay for 
rebuilding. They soon collected 
£50,000 !" 

“Was it burned ?" 

“ Yes, but I cannot tell you now. 
Come and see it!” — so we set off. 

“ What a number of old churches 
there seem to be, aunt ! ” 

“ Yes, Henry, we havt twenty- 
three churches, besides the chapels 
and Quakers' meeting-houses ; but 
look! here we are!" and as I 
looked up, a strange feeling ran 
through me — so large, so stately, 
and beautiful, was the building^ 
with such a solemn, silent look, 

“ This,” said my aunt — “ this, 
Henry, is York. Minster l'* But 
I cannot give you any idea* of 
it with words. I have for the last 
few «Jays been drawing pictures of 
it, wj^iich I dare say you will see. 
Oh, if you could but look at the 
i two western towers, the cast win- 
dow, the splendid south transept, 
the long rqjvs of arches inside, the 
wonderful screen, the organ, the 
Ladyc chapel, and all the beau- 
tiful tombs ! The only thing I did 
not like was the presence of the 
verger (one of the men # who attend 
in the cathedral). He passed so 
rapidly from one place to another, 
.. that I whispered to my aun|, “ I 


wish he woUAi leave us oy our- 
selves. I should like' to remain 
and look about. I could stop here 
all day ! ” 

“ Oh,” said my aunt, “ he would 
be afraid to leave you here; you 
might do as Jonathan Martin did. 1 ’ 

“ Who was he?" 

“ He was a relation '(brother, I 
think) of the great painter il/cirfcn; 
but, listen to the verger! 

“ This, sir, is the tomb behind 
which the fanatic , Martin, hid him- 
self after the Divine service in this 
cathedral , on the 2nd February, 1829, 
at half-past " 

“ Thank you ; we know Martin’s 
history,” said my aunt. And on 
our way home, she told me how 
this insane man thought’ it was 
wrong to build so fine a temple to 
God, and that lie would destroy it. 

So he hid himself \ and when quite 
alone, he kindled a fire, and set 
the wood-work in a blaze. The 
whole would have been destroyed 
but that every one made great 
exertions ; and by sawing through 
the beams of the roof, and by other 
means, the fire was stopped. Ah,” 
said my aunt, “when I saw our 
beautiful Minster in flames, I cried 
i like a child, and so did many 
others. Ask any one (except the 
Lincolnshire folk), and they will 
tell you it is the finest piece of 
Gothic architecture in England. 
Ah! the finest in Europe! Ah! 

the finest in the " 

“No, no, dear aunt,” I said, 

“ you rc&lly think too highly of it." 

“ Since the time of Martin, 
York Minster has again suffered 
from a £re, caused by accident. 

It has been a most unfortunate 
cathedral. The second Minster 
that was built, was burnt down in 
the year 741 ; the third Minster was 
burned by the Normans, in 1069; 
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his mind ; and, you see that he is 
the master after all. • 

L. Yes ; fbr he can make arti- 
ficial means of defence, such as 
the gun. 

See how he uses his mind. As 
he is inferior in size and strength 
to the wild animals, he uses the 
strength (and the superior senses ) 
of dogs to diimt and fight them. 
When he and his dogs want to 
sleep in the desert, he lights a 
large fire there, so that the animals 
are afraid. (I might have told you, 
when speaking of man’s mental 
distinctions, that he is the only 
animal who knows what fire is. 
The monkeys are not afraid of it, 
they are pleased at it, and will 
grin, and chatter, and dance round 
their warm friend — but when they 
see it burning out — dying, they 
oogin to cry, and never think of 
feeding it Avith wood. It is a 
merciful thing that God has not 
taught them to do so.) Again, 
because man must sometimes attack 
these animals himself, his mind has 
taught him to make wavy artificial 
means of defence, such as the bow 
and arrows, javelin, lance, dagger, 
and gun. 

I will now point out thjee more 
distinctions for you, so as to com- 
plete the lesson. 

{Suppose that I and a lion were 
to become good friends, and walk 
along the desert together. 

The lion would begin — “ I say, 
friend, don’t you find it rather 
warm in these parts, seeing you 
were born in a colder counttyP” 

“No,” I should say, “ I’m Avcar- 
ing a thin Avliite coat and trousers, 
and do not mind it. Ishall^hange 
my clothes shortly, and go to thd 
North Pole, to sec the old Avhite 
bear. I can live in any climate un- 
der the sun.” That is one difference. 

“ And then, sir lion, I am going 
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'to live in the great northern forests 
on the continent, for tlfe summer. 
Come and takd a trip Avitli me up 
there, it is not at all cold ! There 
are not so many animals in those 
parts, but I knoAv a country Avherc 
there are magnificent fields of coni, 
and plenty of salt to eat Avit-h it!” 

“ What ! feed a lion on corn and 
salt. I — I — I would not eat that. 

I can’t live on anything but flesh.” 

“Then, sir lion, I can. I can* 
live entirely on vegetable diet, or I 
can live only on animal food. I 
can eat back-honed animals , such as 
sheep, chicken, salmon, and turtle ; 
or jointed animals , such as the lob- 
ster ; or soft-bodied animals , such as 
the oyster. I can use many parts 
of the vegetables for my food — the 
leaves of the tea-tree, the seeds of 
the coffee and cocoa-trees— I could I 
live entirely on the seed J of one j 
plant, called the corn plant — on 
fruits, , sucb as cocoa-nut, oranges, 
and figs ; the pitfi, such as sago ; the 
juice of sugar-cane ; the root , such 
as arrow-root, ginger, onions, and 
carrots ; even the bark of the cin- 
namon-tree, and the /lower-buds of 
the clove shrub.” So, then, you 
h^vo iny eighth and ninth differ- 
ences. Listen : 

Eighthly, Man is adapted for all 
climates. 

Ninthly, Man is adapted for all 
kinds of fohd. , 

Ion Thank you, papn. ^pw, 
Avill you find us a tenth difference ? 

P. Yes; and that shall be the 
last one. The tenth and last dif- 
ference is a very important one. 
Did yon ever see a scarlet runner 
growing twice the height of the 
wtfll in a single summer? — hut, 
Avhcn the Avinxcr comes, it dies. 
The hollyhock grows like a slim 
giant, and falls clown before the 
sharp frost, while the oak — the old 
oak — jjdds a very small piece to its 
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size every year ; it is hundreds of - 
years in ccAning to perfection, and 
takes hundreds mole years in de- 
caying ; it lives a very, very long 
time. The cat is full grown in two 
years ; but cats do not live to the 
age of twenty . A horse is full grown 
in a few years, but his greatest age 
will be thirty or forty. But man 
. — he grows very slowly, and is a 
long time becoming perfect. lie 
•has to depend on his mother en- 
tirely for the first two years, and 
to depend on his parents for food 
for many years after; ho is not 
“full grown” until he is twenty 
years old. He has a slow growth, 
therefore — what ? 

W. Therefore he lives longer, I 
should say. 

L. And therefore, also, he is 
more perfect. 

P. Y3u may see it to be a gene- 
ral rule. The vegetable or animal 
that has a slow growth, becomes 
more perfect, »anu lives longer. 
Men, who grow so slowly, live 
longer than other animals ; they 
live until they are 70 or 80 years 
old, and have even reached the 
age of 100 or 150 years. t 

W. I should like, papa, to coupt 
up these ten physical distinctions, 
before we make up the lesson. Wo 
shall remember them better. 

The body of man differs from 
those of the lower animals, be- 
cause — 

1. His fore limbs have extremi- 
ties, called hands. 

2. His hind limbs are longer 

than the o£hcr pair, and the extre- 
mities have a long heel bone, 
which forms part of an arch for 
the body to rest upon. ' 

3. His body has an Upright posture. 

4. His head is placed on the top 
of his spine, and his teeth are 

■ placed vertically, so that his chin 
and nose project beyond his Drouth. 


5. He is inferior to many of the 
lower animals in strength. 

6. He is inferior to lnany in size. 

7. He has inferior natural means 
of defence. 

8. He is adapted to live in all 
climates. 

9. He is adapted to eat all kinds 
of food. 

10. He grows motfe slowly, so 
that he becomes more perfect, and 
lives a much longer life. 

Lesson 14. Mammals. Order 
1. Two-Handed Animals. (JBi- 
mana.) 

Man is known from the lower ani- 
mals hy many important distinctions. 

1st, His mind has greater powers 
of Reasoning. 

2nd, He has not always more 
power of Remember ing. 

3rd, Not always more power of 
Perceiving — but 

4th, Greater power of Conceiving. 


5th, 


Imagining 

6th, 

» 

Comparing 

7 th, 

jj 

Judging. 

8 th, 

tt 

Generalizing. 

9th, 

ii 

Speech (called 


Language). 

10th, And, above all , he has an 
Immortal Soul, so that he may 
love and serve God, and dwell with 
him for ever. 

11th, His Body has fore limbs 
with extremities , called hands. 

12 th, Its hind limbs have feet with 
a long heel bone , and an arched sole . 

13th, It has an upright posture. 

14th, His head is on the top of his 
spine , and he has vertical teeth . 

1 5th file is inferior to many ani- 
mals in size. 

16th, Inferior in strength. 

17th ,, inferior in means of defence. 

18th, Adapted to all lands of food. 

19th, Adapted to all climates. 

20th, And he has a slow growth , so 
that he becomes more perfect, and lives 
a longer life. 
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MAMMAL*. 

O RD ER 1 . TWO-HANDED ANIMALS. 

( Bimnna — Concluded.) 

Ion. We noticed two physical 
distinctions last week. 

First, The extremities of mans 
fore limbs are hands, so that 
mankind aremcalled two-handed 
animals. 

Second, The body of man has an 
irrmouT posture. 

But I have been thinking, papa, 
th..t some of the monkeys have an 
upright position. 

P. They seem to be able to 
stand upright, but it has been 
found that they cannot stand 
firmly — it is not their natural 
position. 

We will notice the extremities 
of your hind limbs. I have made 
two or three lines to show the 
difference between an ape’s foot, 
and a man’s. 

J X -i- 

Ape. Man. Bird. 

In the ape’s foot, the heel bone 
is very short, so that h^ is not 
able to rest upon it easily; and if 
you gave him a blow lie would fall 
backward. 

But, in the foot of man, you 
can see that the heel bone is much 
longer — this hone, with the instep 
and toes, forms an arch under the 
foot for the leg to rest upon. Thus 
your body and legs jest ffirmly 
upon iwo arches. 

W. I have often noticed the 
hollow place in the sole ^>f my 
shoe. And the bird, papa, stands 
upon two legs ; its foot has three 
toes in the front, and one behind, 
which serves for a heel, I suppose. 

ion. Yes, its toes seem to form 
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a “ stand ” for it, like thft stand of 
our tea-urn. • 

L. So we have noticed two 
things respecting our hind limbs. 

I think that, in our description, we 
ought to mention them before the 
“ upright position” — they arc not 
the effect of that position. 

W. No, certainly ; they are the 
cau*c. They enable us to be up- 
right. 

Ion. And then, the remarks on 
the hind limbs should come after 
the fore limbs. We should have 
finished describing our limbs, be- 
fore beginning to notice our body; 
so we will call this part “ secondly.” 

Secondly, The hind limbs % are 
longer than the fore limbs; and , in 
the extremities (or feet), the heel-bone 
forms an arch for the legs to rest 
upon firmly. f 

Now for the “ thirdly.” | 

Thirdly, , Therefore , marts body \ 
has naturally an f PRTGiiT posture. | 
Tlmt wili do much better. 

W. Yes, 1 like “making out” 
lessons better than anything else. 
Now that we have noticed our 
limbs and body, the head comes 
nc^t. Let us look at papa’s head. 

7j. I notice its position first. The ' 
lower animals have the head at j 
one end of the spine ; but papa’s j 
head is on liis spine — it rests upon j 
the top of if. : 

Ion , And I notice something | 
else. In the lower animals, the | 
nose and mouth arc close toge- i 
ther ; but in papa’s face, his nose j 
projects beyond his mouth. 

P. Yes, the nose and\nouth of 
an animal form what is called a 
mwczle. 

If our dog Ffn had a face like 
ours, when she brought her mouth 
to the groun<f to pick up anything, 
her nose and chin would be in the 
W ay — they would touch the ground. 
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Let us notice this difference. It" 
you look at these little drawings, 
you will see that the teeth of the 
lower animals arc placed ohliqneJif , 
so that they project beyond the j aw- 



bone, and some are longer than 
others. 

Look next at the teeth of the man. 

W. They are perpendicular, 
papa. 

P. Instead of “perpendicular,” 
say “ vertical they have a verti- 
cal position. 

Now as man’s teeth arc up- 
right, tnev do not project in front 
of the jaw-bones ; and thus the 
end of his lower jaw-bone forms 
a chin. 

We may therefore say of the 
lower animals — 

(ci) Their teeth project beyond 
the jaw-bones, and they have no 
chin. 

(hi) But, as the teeth and %s 
“protrude,” the mouth joins the 
nose, and forms a muzzle. 

(c) This muzzle enables them to 
seize their food without, the whole 
of the face touching it. 

ir. And we may say of a man — 

Fourthly, Man's head is placed 
on the top of his spine. As lie 
does not seize his food with his 
mouth, hat carries it up with his 
hands (a), his teeth arc vertical, so 
that his mouth and lips do not 
protrude (h ) ; his # chin and nose 
therefore project beyond his mouth. 

Ion . Now, we have noticed your 
three principal parts, papa-*- 


Your Limbs, 

-* Bodv, and 
Head. 

I think that is all. 

P. There are other differences 
yet. Shall I make a fifthly, a 
sixthly, and a seventhly for you? 

L. Yes, dear papa, please. 

P. But I am afraid that you will 
forget so long a lessoh. Aftei: we 
have printed it, you had better 
read it over three or four times, 
for it will be long enough for two 
lessons. 

Now, then, for the “fifthly.” 
Man’s superiority over the lower 
animals consists in his mind. We 
must not expect to find bis body 
superior to theirs in every respect. 

Suppose a man walking in a hot 
desert of Africa were to meet a 
grim lion! 

L. Then the lion would kill 
him! 

P. What, kill his master! 

W. Yes. It would be very bad 
manners; but he would do it. 

P. But if man is the lord of the 
creation why would he let him 
do it ? 

L. He could not help it,, papa. 
The lion is stronger than lie is. 

W. And the lion is bigger than 
he is. 

Ion. And the lion lias always 
got his “fighting things” with him 
— the weapons lie carries about 
with him are his teetli and claws. 

P. Thus you see three more 
differences at once. 

Fifthly, Man is inferior to some 
of the lower animals in size. 

Sixthly, He is inferior in 
strength. 

Seventhly, He is inferior in 
natural means of defence. Yet 
the lions or other animals do 
not often kill man. He docs 
not require superior strength of 
body. The power of man is in 
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.V. 1 . The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, And what will the 
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V. 2. The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, And what will the 
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ro-bin do then, poor thing? He’ll sit in a barn, And 




swallow do then, poor thing ? O! do not you know? He’s 
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keep himself warm, And hide 
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s head un-der his wing, poor thing. 
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gone long a - go, To a Country much warmer than ours, poor thing. 
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The north wind doth blow, and we shnll have snow. 
And what will the honey-bee do, poor thing? 

In his hive he will stay, 

Till the cold’s pass’d away, 

And then he’ll come out in the spring, poor thing. 


The north wind doth blow, and wf>shall have snow, 
And what will the dormouse do then, poor thing ? 
Roll’d up like a ball, 

In his nest snug and small, 

He’ll sleep till worn; weather come^ back, poor thing, 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, 
And wh^it will the children do then, poor things ? 
When lessons are done, 

They’ll jur^p, skip, and run, 

And play till they make themselves warm, poor things. 
1 
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A JOURNAL OF HOME EDUCATION ON THE INFANT-SCHOOL STSTEM. 

26th Week. # MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


ON SINGING PRAISES. 

P. Willie, what do you intend to 
do with yourself in the holidays? 

W. I don’t know yet, papa. Ion 
an<y are going to make a railway. 
To-jnorrow we shall have a ride 
on the pony ; the ne*t day we 
shall — shall— draw a little, perhaps 

— and read hooks — and then 

We shall hdve nothing particular 
to do alter that. Indeed, T never 
exactly know what to do with my- 
self in' the holidays. We shall go 
and skate on the pond every day 
when it is frozen quite hard. Ada 
and Lucy are going to feed the 
robins. 

Ton. Of coiftsc^we shall read 
every day — in the cveiUngs. 

/*. Shall I tell you something 
else yov. may do? 

Ton. "Yes, papa, please. 

J\ Sing! Hike to hear singing 
in the house — plenty of it; and 
nov^that the canary is dead, you 
may sing instead of him. 

A. But wc cannot sing as well 
as my poor bird. 

P. Indeed, dear Lucy, you can 
— much better; for here is a differ- 
ence: — you can sing praises ! A 
•canary only sings to himself — you 
can sing to God! And oh! who 
would be able to sing to God and 
not do it! 

Ion. I should like to do that; 
and Lucy will play the songs on 
the piano, if you will write some 
notes for us, papa. Will you? 

P. Yes. I Jiave written you 
some tunes — there is a hymn j 
about the ‘{Children of Jerusalem,” 
and another about Children ofj 


Heaven, and others to teach you 
how to praise God. 

Ion. sAnd I tell you what else I 
should like, papa, now we are at 
the end of the year. I should like 
a song for each part of it, a song 
for Spring, another for Summer , 
another for Autumn , and one for 
the Winter , so that we could always 
have a song for every season. 

W. And then when we go out 
to parties after Christmas, wc 
shall sing some sense, instead of 
nonsense. But, papa, where will 
you get all the tunes from ? 

I\ *1 have plenty of songs. Don’t 
you remember that I once printed 
on the wrapper of “ Pleasant Pages” 
something about the Glasgow 
Training-school Song Book ?* 

W. Yes, papa, you said that it 
was a very good book. 

P. Well, the gentleman whom 
that work belongs to, says that he 
will let us print some of his songs 
in our book, and then people will 
see what pleasant songs they are. 

W. As “specimens,” I suppose? • 

P. Yes. And I have copied a ' 
song from Mr. Curwon’s School 
Songs, and from the Juvenile Har- 
monist, — these are also nice hooks. 

L. Ilavc not you made any 
yourself, papa ? 

P. No, I cannot maikc songs very 
well, but you know I can sing , and 
so can you, so every evening wc 
will practise these tunes. It is a 
good thing to sing praises. 

• A beautiful collection of songs, 
moral pieces, rounds, &c., published 
by Hamilton, Glasgow; jSimi’Kim 
aud Marshall, London, price 3s. Gd. 
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SINGING. 


SEASON SONGS — (Spgung Song.’) 



Ere the snowdrop peeplth ; 

Ere the crocus bold ; 

Ere the early primrose 
' Opes its pfely gold, 

Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright ; 

Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white. 

Buttercups aud Daisies, &c. 

Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor, 

Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother’s door : 

Purple with the nortkpwind. 

Yet alert and bold, 

Fearing not and caring not, 

Though they be a-cold 1 


What to them is weather I 
What arc stormy showers! 
Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flowers : 

He who gave them hardship 
And a life of care. 

Gave them likewise hardy strength. 
And patient heartB, to bear. 
Welcome yellow buttercups. 
Welcome daisies white, 

Y o are in my spirit 
Vision’d, a delight ! 

Coming, ere ’he spring-time, 

Of sunny hours to tell-* 

Speaking to our heaits of Him 
Who doeth all things nell . 

Buttercups and Daisies. Ira 
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remember what tlfc gentleman at 
Hull said about Pontefract CAstle. 
I saw here great quantities of 
liquorice-root growing. 

My next visit was*to Doncaster, 
a town on the river Don , noted 
for its horse-races.' I am stopping 
here now, .and am just going to 
make a good breakfast of York- 
shire ham. I expect it will be 
very nice,* for the waiter has just 
told »me that Yorkshire is noted 
for its hams, and also for its fine 
horses. ® 

These particulars you will sec I 
have written in the notes under 
Vtlie head “ Surface.** 

Good bye, dear children. , 

Your affectionate friend, • 

Henry Young. 

P.S. You will see that I have 
pinned the notes on to my letter. 

YORKSHIRE. 

(Size ) — Yorkqjiirc is the largest 
county in England, +ccuyying one- 
ninth of England. 

(Boundaries ) — It is bounded on 
the north by Durham — on the 
east by m the North Sea — on the 
west by Lancashire — and on the 
south by Cheshire, Derby, 
Not^ngham, and Lincoln. 

(Soil ) — In the eastern parts of 
Yorkshire the soil is rocky , and 
there are marshes for cattle. The 
middle is a fertile valley yielding 
corn and flax. On the west , there 
is much romantic scenery. 

(Surface) — Yorkshire has three 


large divisions, called Ridings . 
The county is noted for its fine old 
abbeys, for its breed of horses, and 
its hams. The most remarkable 
places arf, Pontefract Cabtlb, 
Towton, Wakefield Green, 
and Makston Moor, which toe 
may read of in history. 

(River !) — The principal rivers 
are the Humber, and the Ouss, 
with its tributaries , the Nid, the 
Wharfe, the Derwent, the 
Ayke, the Caldkk, and the Don 
— these rivers are spread over the 
county like the veins of a great leaf. 

(Capital and Towns ) — The capi- 
tal is YopK — so called from two 
Saxon loords, Ure, the Ouse, and 
Wic, a village. This ancient city 
was once called “ The Capital of 
the North.” # Part of its walls 
and gates stilt remain. It is cele- 
brated for its beautiful Minster , 
and for its numerous ancient 
churches. 

The other remarkable towns are, 
Whitby, near where Captain 
Cook lived; Scarborough, noted 
for mineral waters ; and Hull, the 
great port for the northern ship • 
ping. In the West Riding are, 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, and Wake- 
field, noted for their cloth manu- 
factures, and iron. 

Sheffield, noted for its cut- 
lery; Pontefract, noted for its 
liquorice; and Doncaster, noted 
for its horse-races. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 

• The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
'And bade it blossom there. 

COLERIDGE. 
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Prov. — Ditto (continued) 300 
On Singing Praises 401 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Vertebrated Animals .... 5 

Articulated Animals .... 20 
Molluscous Animals .... 36 

Radiated Animals 52 

Recapitulation 

The Three Kingdoms ol 

Nature 80 

Organic Bodies 100 

How we know an Animal 

from a Vegetable 115 

Ditto ( continued ) 132 

Ditto ( concluded ) 148 

The Four Sub-kingdom. .* 104 
The Bonos of Animals . —180 
Vertehrated AniinuR 
Willie’s Framework . . 197 
Willie’s Framework (con- 
tinued) 213 


Willie's Framework. 

Head 

Willie's Jfamework. 

Bones of the Face .... 245 
Willie’s Framework. The 

Limbs vy 200 

Willie’s Framework. Tne 
Limbs (continued) .... 270 
Vertebrated Animals. Di- 
vision into Classes .... 202 

Ditto (continued) 310 

The Class Mammals. Prin- 
ciples of Classification 310 

Ditto ( concluded ) 350 

The Class Mammals. Order 

1. Bimanu 371 

Ditto (continued) 373 

Ditto ( continued ) 385 

Ditto (continued) 390 

Ditto (concluded) 400 

HISTORY. . 

Ancient Britons 8* 

Ditto (concluded) 23 

The Remans. JulmsCfflsar 39 

Ditto. Caractucus 55 

Ditto. Conquest of Bntuin 70 
The Northern Barbarians 88 
The Saxon Invasion .... 102 
The Saxon Heptarchy. Al- 
lodial System 118 

The Introduction of Chris- 
tianity 134 

Invasion of the Dunes . . 150 

Alfred tho Great 107 

Edward, Athelstane, and 

Edmund 183 

Ed red, Edwy, and Edgar 201 

Ditto ( continued ) 215 

Edward the Martyr, Ethel- 
red, Edmund Ironside 231 
The Three Danish Kings 248 
Edward the Confessor. 

Harold ,..203 

Harold (continued) ....279 
The Norman Kings. The 

Conquest 290 

The Feudal System 323 

William the Conqueror .. 344 
Ditto ( concluded ) 

OBJECT LESSONS. 


The Tablecloth 10 

Bread 23 

Butter 41 

Sugar 5^ Ditto. 

Milk 72 

An Egg....# 90 

Balt .9 105 


Par* 

Salt (continued) 120 

Salt (concluded) * 136 

Coffee 158 

Coffee ( continued ) 170 

Cocoa 180 

Water 203 

Water (continued) 217 

Water (continued) 238 

Water (i continued ) 250 

Boiling Water 266 

Boiling Water ( concluded ) 283 
Questions for Examination 284 
The Rasher of Bacon .... 814 

Ditto ( continued ) 327 

The Knife and Fork .... 348 

Ditto ( continued ) 361 

The Plate, and Breakfast- 

cup 375 

Ditto ( continued ) 3g£ 

TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

English Traveller. Intro* 


duction 

.. 28 

.. 60 

Northumberland 

.. 78 

Visit to a Coal Mine .. 

.. 92^ 

How to make Geography 

Lessons 

.. 123 

Cumberland 

.. 142 

Carlisle 

.. 150 

Westmoreland Lakes 



Ullswater 

.. 189 

Ditto — Windermere . . 

.. 219 

Westmoreland 

.. 253 


Westmoreland (continued) 285 
Questions for examination a 
on Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and West- 


mortland 

. 280 

Ditto, Durham.... 

. 316 

Durham 

. 349 

Durham ( concluded ) ... 


Yorkshire 

. 378 

Yorkshire ( continued ) . 

. 382 

Hull. York 

. 392 

York ( concluded ) 

. 418 


PHYSI0AL GEOGRAPHY. 

Solids, Liquids, and Fluids 12 

Fluids (Caloric) 48 

The Crust of the Earth 

(Lime) 75 

Ditto (cont inued) 107 

Ditto. Argil or Clay .••• 140 
Silica or Flint.... 178 
Ditto. Vegetable Soil, 

Boulders 204 

Ditto. Sketch of Geology 235 



INDEX TO VOLUME I. 


Pop# 

< Tb<* Crust of llie Earth. 
Geology {continued) . . 268* 
Ditto. Geology (con- | 

tinned) 2flt 

Ditto. Geology (couitnutd )SS2 
Ditto. Geology (con- 
tinued) 364 

Ditto. Geology (con- 
cluded) 396 

DRAWINO LESSONS. 

Lines 13 

Lines (continued) 30 

r * ngles 40 

Angles (continued) b3 

Lines and Angles (con- 
tinued) 93 

Triangles IK) 

Triangles (continued ) .... 126 
' Quad! ilateral Figures ... . 1 39 

Ditto (continued) 175 

Ditto (concluded) 191 

Drawing Copies 207 

Ditto 222 

Perspective— 

The Horizontal Line . . 238 
Ditto (continued). Van- 
ishing Point ........ 255 

Point of Sight and Point 

of Station 271 

Point of Sight (con- 
tinued) 287 

Recapitulation 303 

Practical Lessons .... 3)8 

Triangles 335 

Practical Exercises . . 351 

Ditto 367 

Ditto 399 

HYMNS AND POETRY. 

A garlgpdt a garland! .. 188 
* “ " ishing, gleaming 

„ 252 

men! that they 
4«^ouldbe so blind.... 281 
And now another day is 

gone 09 

A rosy child went forth to 

play 205 

Awake* little girl, It Is time 

to arise 206 

Be yon to others kind and 

true 40 

Can you catch the flying 

shadows 244 

Epitaph on an infisnt.... 415 
Fair hefal the cotton tree 1 160 
r to * 



Father of all 1 we bow t 


, 287 


£ln>m day to day we hnm- 
i My own 158 


God’s presence shinetV 

i everywhere 4 

God bless our native land 6 
Godsmight have made the 

earth bring foitlu 11 

Haik ! amid the “ shivery 

leaf sounds” 275 

Haivist Home 3J6 

He ft the wisest and the 

happiest man 295 

Hipliei, higher will we 

climb 212 

How ott enchanted have 1 

stood 185 

How lovely siimts the , 

liquid peail 106 

How fust those prifh 

blossoms full 331 

Hurrah l HuuahforJ ii„- 

lhnd ! 02 

I have a little sist#*’ .... c 7 
I must notthiow Upon tin 

floor 181 

I ma> not scorn tlve mean" 

, ist thing 202 

I sow a little streumlet 

flow 109 

1 sing the almighty power 

of God 7 

I thank the goodness and r 

the grace 24 

1 would I were a little bird 1L2 
“ Let there be light,” the 

Eternal spoke 270 

Little girl, it is tunc to re- 
tire to rest 20b 

Little bird, with bosom red 216 
Little brother, darling bov 94 
Look now at Ins odd 

gnmaces *. 200 

My father, my mother, I 

know 77 

Mv home, my own dear 

home 31 

Mother, how still the baby 

liesl 144 

No one should have a 
a horse like “ Peg”.... 80 
Non Angli eed Angili 

this Is praise 109 

Now I lay me down to 

sleep 240 

Oh, say what is that thing 

called light 114 

Oh, turn that little foot 

aside 309 

Old England for evert .. 221 
Once there was a little boy 19 
Reader, whosoe’er thou art 295 
Rejoice ! rejoice ! the 
summer nmntbs are 

coming ...." 212 

River, river, little nver.. 182 


J - ,, 

Bay wliat is it, eyes, 3 c 4 

* see* 115 

Sing a sweet melodious 

treasure 147 

Spring ib comin n , spring 

is (ommg 125 

Tell me not in moui ntul 

liumbeis. . 20J 

The (lock is on the siiokc y 
Of SIX L 1 

The bud that soais on * 

highest wing.* o’ 

Tin God of nature aid ol 

giact 1 

Tin staisflic bright .... 1 , 
Hie air is chill, the 1.1111 

fall, fast t (1 

There is a flower, u little 

tlowci i’7 

Then went two reipus 

foi tli at moi n 1.1 

The snow-drop JjH 

Though graiultitli 1 Ins 

long hi en blind 121 

’Tis a lesson vou should 

heed „ » ( 1 

Time speeds aw tv — awa\ 

— awuy 172 

’Tis th# Loid who gave 

(fur country 71 

To a bee o74 

To gms, 01 leaf, m fnut, 

or wall os 

To the rose thqa sun is 

welcome .V 23( 

Trttsl 30 are beautiful .. 2“. 
’Twere vain to seek on 

foicign sliores 4is 

Up' up' let us a yryage 

lake 152 

W h itev er woi k w e have 

to do 298 

When all thy mcicitS, O 

my God 74 

Who led me from liu 

gtntlo bieasr 104 

W T ith blu< told nose und • 

vviinkled bi ow K»5 

Woik while 30U woik .. 1^ 

MUSIC. ] 

Songs for the Seasons— 

(Spring Song). . . . 4(>a 
Ditto— (Summer Song) .. 401 
Ditto— (Autumn Song) . . *04 
Ditto— ^Winter Song) . . 40! 
kforn amid the Mountains 411 
Little Travellers Zion- 
ward 411 

Children of Jerusalem.... 41$ 
God save the Queen 410 








